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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN  |ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT |EDOARDO PETRI 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING | 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secure 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 
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SSELL HURS1 Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
FRANCIS ROGERS politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
. . : i Wednesdays and Saturdays 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CASELOTTI ae chive sg oe VocaL CoacH—ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
a aia IN le Piano Students Accepted 
a = ; . ———1 . 127 West 78th St., New York Cit 
iccessful teaching in New York) | MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS Peleskioue Suechehansa 315” 
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|MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER F SINGING —_ ane . " 
Lamperti the Elder ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ession of my method of | ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
p 4 ty form great artists.” INSTRUCTION 
icesco Lamperti Norma! Training for Teachers 
negie Hal New York City Children’s asses 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 








| HARRIET VAN EMDEN IESSIE FENNER HILI 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, | Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


two days weekly : » , 1 7 
Available New York studio two days weekly New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 | 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH | | 
Teacher of Piano and Theory “ITI EY BUCK 


, 1425 Broadway : 

— . TEACHER OF SINGING 

STUDIOS < 270 Ft. Washington Ave ; ; » 
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RECITAI 
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|MME. ANITA RIO S. ROBINSON DUFF 
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.., Vacancies for a Few Rh ge sd ake 7 one 235 East 62nd Street, New York 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER or string and wi 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER Telephone: 1350 Circle IOHN BLAND 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street : eee 
New York, N. Y Phone Circle 8178 , 

Master of Calvary Choir 
— VOICE PRODUCTION 
WRENCE WARD ALBERT VON DOENHOFF ee eee 
\\ SENCI — ip »P MITTEI!I | PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER Telephone: Caledonia 0919 
RACKEE OF sInOEIN PHILIPP MITTELL ' | 
3 5 ‘ 7 251 West 102d Street, New Yoxk 
‘ : Elwox VIOLINIST Phone: Riverside 0366 
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gringo DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Van Dyke Studic 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y Nine years « 
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cessful teaching and 
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FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. Address: 2 4 St., Apt. 44, New York 
PIANO INSTRUCTION eg ae? 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
Schuyler 4140 Courses arranged to suit indi- 
vidual requirements 
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 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 4 
corrects and rebuilds 
E voices 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 
appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


s MARGOLIS «i 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2shitici 

VocalMusic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA nes STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennagivenis 


+ SHAFFNER «= 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. a. one. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Ekmburst, N. Phone Havemeyer 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER ore es Oe = 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, N 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


in New York City January lst until March Ist, 1928. 
Apply Hotel Harding, 203 W. 54th St., New York City. 
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809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | ‘ex1is 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


:DILLING 


Hollywood, Calif. 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. Si &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y. Tel Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Asther | sadsen 
Steinway Hall, New York, N. 
Baldwin Piano 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFOR 
SEKTBERG ‘corner 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


ums WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
* Chicago, Ill. 








MUSICAL 


wane COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593. New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Pi West 80th St., New York 
one 0634 Endi cott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Re Grand Opera Society of 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus Mai 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 














Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, NJ 





: KALTENBORN 


: CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and a got 
z Violin Instracti 
14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 6420 


G 
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€ CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs, HALL, McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 


384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
5635 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West, 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


——=_= Pianist S=-— 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Heensel & Jones, St Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


R. and MRS. 


Hoy HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway oe 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 
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TOF? TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 





Relax—take a deep breath 
diaphragmatically, relax 
again, then start singing, 
says 


Lazar S, Samoiloff, 
309 West 85th St., 
New York City. 











GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
d as a Voice Builder, Voice 
a — Cosas 
Opera, Oratorio, ‘oa, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: 


Lawrence and many other oo singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, 0) 


com M OW E gaiting 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. oe Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 




















LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. &. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TE 
covennn—phsToni0—orans 

aaa Season 1928-29 now 

ress: care of Musica Covnizr, 113 W STth St., N. ¥. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


es 


Ta. 0100 Cathedral 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
ia Teacher of Singing 








pil re eo 
88 Morningsiae Drive, og ano 








Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratoric 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able techmc end fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
inin rl reputation.” — 
ey” ependp ties 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL HALL) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgnaiet and ee Brick Church, Temple 


Beh Vin Ameo Rew ort” 
‘ BUTLER —. 


N Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arte Buliding Chicago, Iii. 


i HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
$35 mre Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


ANO 
312 reversiae, New York 
Academy 38 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘Miss Melrose comes out of the hay ved ages eo sate 


is vigorous, not to say thundering 
BIRDIGE BLYE tia 
Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Louis Graveure 
Circle 6231 
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ORCHESTRAS 
ew York City 


CONCERTS, 
Representing 
Steinway Hall 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 20 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 


rF ROMANOFFE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
E Vocal Studio Voice Training 
Co aching, Dw Langua 
E 637 Madison Ave., N. Y.- Tel. 








Regent 7460 





Studio: 312 West 1 
Telephone: y nw Be. nyt -* So Now Vert 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New Yerk Tel. 1547 Endicett 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITAL8—ORATORIC 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 











Aceompanist 


SESSIONS “*2=; 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW Y 
~ nat Wen ORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 
Pic gcse Voeal and Dramatic Ceach 
‘amatic 1 
ings gh = ond costume ausmbers, 
Address — 15 West lith St.. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. pennOn 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 

JEANNETTE DURNO 
PIANIST 

c Ste 7 Park . 

BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 

BUILDING 
msNewark, ‘Ne Ja, 90 Johnson ave N* 
one: Waverly 4200 
Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, iii. 


Vv. COLOMBATI 
ita Gone 


Stadion me" West 7 Street, New York 
8 1980 
Cecilia 


SOPRANO CRAMER 


Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Addsess 161 West 86th St, New York Tedepione (38 Schusher 


eee 


Diaphragmatic praoties. and Voice Placemeat 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone aoe 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER ANI) GOACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troub/es Agjysted 
Studio: Chickering Hail, 29 W. 87th st. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 
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ANTONIO MELI 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Counme 
113 West 57th St., New Yerk 
Hardmen Piane 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President fer All Information 


Bareness Katharine E. Vou Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Office and Warerooms: 





THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
695 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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ENTURY {gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Caneda), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


: ¢ 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


oi MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Ete Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its rr 
maker 33 

1 Its continued use in ouch beokitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : $3 : 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -- MAKERS 


The DUOAR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY » STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati 
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VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





EUNICE HOWARD 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York 


: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., 
Lexington 10126 


PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ez-alumnus 
Mastery Duvernini of Paris, France 
‘dividual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
ware of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Phone for appointment, 7 to 8 p. m., University 6472 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pi., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg; Chicago 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 





New York 

















ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
71 Columbia | a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
T in 1430-W 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. Y. Phone: 10621 River 


Beatrice macCue|s 


CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 


STRASSNER 


Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHERTRA 
“Would have stirred —_ pride in many 


eng | — "—Tim 
Steinway Hall ‘ew. S7th St., New York 


GLEASON === 
STALLINGS 2%, 


; SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


65 West ed Serves, %, New York 
Trafalgar 0848 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine year 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 














(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Soostatizing in 


Composer-Pianist 
Interpretation and Technique 


Voice Building 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T., NEW YORE 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 





PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 

















TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That-Builds 

2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 





RALPH ANGELL MN 


ELENORE ALTMAN 


125 22d Street, Jackson Nelgnts, L. 0. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 





:4 BOMMEL 


Bn 8 VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
Available for Recitals and Concerts 
1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 9972 Circle 


|J AN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—6519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


¢ Ved tied 


STUDIOS 64-65 
+ Metropolitan Opera House 








The 
our ad appears 


REASO In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 


PA CONDUCTOR: Pennsylvania 609-611 West 39th Street New York City 


vf BRAHMS CLUB 
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Metropolitan Revives 
Le Prophete 


Meyerbeer Work Superbly Given—Martinelli, 
Corona, Matzenauer and Rothier in Leads 
—Bodanzky Conducts—Other Operas 


The revival of Le Prophete at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on December 31 brought back to old timers memories 
of the days when Caruso found in the role 
of John of Leyden one of his great sources 
of inspiration. Since the death of the tenor 
the opera has lain dormant on the shelves of 
the Metropolitan library, until Gatti-Casazza 
thought that this season would be an ap- 
propriate one for the revival of the Meyer- 
beer work. Perhaps it was in deference to 
the memory of Caruso that the opera was 
not given for so many years; for with Mar- 
tinelli as a constant member of the Metro- 
politan roster it could not have been be- 
cause there was no tenor able to take the 
important and difficult role of the Prophet. 
Its revival constituted a display of brilliancy 
such as is not often seen on any stage. 

The story of the opera is somewhat com- 
plicated, but it serves as an excellent medium 
for the use of showmanship; it requires 
what a more sophisticated critic might call 
the Italian operatic “trappings,” but what, to 
a lover of the old school of opera, is 
definitely essential for dramatic unity. Le 
Prophete illustrates a historical crisis as did 
its predecessor, Les Huguenots, and the 
libretto by the same author, Scribe, has 
something of a similar flavor to what is 
considered as the composer’s greatest opera- 
tic production. 

The story deals with a character of his- 
torical significance, John of Leyden, whose 
real name was Jan Beuckelszoon, living in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. In 
business he was a tailor, small merchant 
and an inn-keeper of Munster, personally he 

was a bigoted leader of the Anabaptists, 
revolutionaries and religious fanatics. His 
betrothal to Bertha, a village maiden, his 
various attempts at winning her in spite of 
the opposition of Oberthal, the count, and 
the important place Fides, his mother, holds 
in his life, are really the fundamental points 
on which the drama is based. 

It is only just to say that one is not 
always in sympathy with John; his character, 
while an ardent one, is somewhat complex, 
and we find him swerving from the great 
love for his bride to the sentimental ma- 
ternal one, as the alternating supreme factor 
in his life. His character has a sterling 
side, which unquestionably lies in his reli- 
gious fervor, a fervor which rises to great 
heights in the stirring coronation scene in 
the temple, when the Anabaptist leaders and 
the rabble proclaim him as their master and 
prophet. He is later undone by the hand 
of his own betrothed who had been led to 
believe that the false prophet had murdered 
her sweetheart. The last act shows the 
prophet surrounded by his friends and ene- 
mies at a sumptuous feast, where Bertha 
has, on her enlightenment as to the identity 
of the prophet, killed herself after setting 
fire to the palace. The burning and collapse 
of the building is a final melodramatic touch 
which crowns this colorful work of Meyerbeer. 

The Metropolitan performance actually breathed the air 
of rebellion which permeates the work; there were moments 
of tenseness, when the mobs were in action, which brought 
blood-curdling reactions, fortunately relieved by the many 
melodious arias which are interwoven in the score, and the 
gay skating scene of the second act. Further one has the 
definite impression of something rather majestic about the 
person of John; he is a character to be reckoned with, a 
towering figure that reflects his force on his surroundings. 
The third act is interesting from a psychological stand- 
point, presenting, as it does, a medley of fanaticism and 
sensuousness which gives an insight into the religious ideas 
and methods of the Anabaptists. 

Tue Cast 


It was a bright array of artists who partook in this re- 
vival. Giovanni Martinelli was the logical tenor for the 
role of John, and he displayed an almost magnanimous spirit. 
He made of the character something nobly majestic; a sweep 
of emotion through the entire four acts brought the 
coronation scene to an exultant apex, and here Martinelli 
waxed eloquent. It was an eloquence intermingled with a 
peculiar superhuman element, as if the Prophet were really 
assured that he was something which belonged to the class 
of the elected. Vocally, the opera offers one of the most 
difficult roles written for a tenor; the tessitura of the third 
scene in the second act alone would be enough to call upon 
all the reserve strength of a singer, but to pull through four 
acts of practically the same type of music is a credit which 
demands the highest ability of singing. Margaret Matzen- 
auer, as Fides, deserves credit for not only fine singing but 
also for an interpretation which was artistic and entirely 
convincing. Her work from start to finish was a piece of 
motherly affection and concern, and after the famous Ah 


Aipeda pioto 


of concerts of the 
November 13, which won unanimous praise. 
program in New York at Town Hall on the evening of January 10, when she will 
present songs in seven languages and also give the first New York performance 
of Grief, a song written by Richard Hageman and dedicated to Miss 
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mon fils aria she received an appreciable reward of applause. 
Leonora Corona, a young singer who has made a definite 
impression on Metropolitan audiences, took the part of the 
young Bertha. This was our second opportunity to hear 
Miss Corona in a leading role, and our first impression was 
confirmed, namely, that she is an artist of merit, with ex- 
cellent histrionic ability and a voice which is sure and of 
most pleasing quality. Her duets with Matzenauer were a 
treat of vocal finish and appreciation for the melodious style 
of Meyerbeer. In Leon Rothier, the Count had a stimulat- 
ing impersonator. It was a pleasure to hear Rothier’s pure 
French diction combined with a voice of resonance. The 
three Anz i io Pinza, Alfio Tedesco and Gustaf 
Schuetzendorf—were admirably associated. The voices of 


HL 


MARIE MORRISEY, 


American aes who began her season with a successful appearance at a pair 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and gave a Chicago recital on 
will give 


Miss Morrisey 


TNTETINNNAHHTAHHHHY 
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Pinza and Tedesco in some of the shorter passages they 
have together, blended beautifully, and the acting of the 
three men gave a true impression of diabolical fanaticism. 

Though many critics have condemned the interpolation of 
the ballet scene in the opera, it still holds a charm as in 
times gone by. The scenes as conceived Se Rosina Galli 
and August Berger and danced by Miss Galli and M. 
Bonfiglio, were delightful. One wonders and marvels at 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Bela Bartok Debuts 
Brilliantly 


Famous Hungarian Composer Plays Own 
Rhapsody With New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra—Brilliant, Melodious Work 


Bela Bartok made his American debut with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Thursday, December 22, at Carnegie 
Hall, and had an enthusiastic reception from 

a large audience. 

The concert was to have presented Bartok’s 
new piano concerto (heard ai the Frankfurt 
Festival last summer) but owing: to the 
difficulties of the piece and the short time 
available, for rehearsals after the composer's 
recent arrival on these shores, he and Men 
gelberg decided to substitute, instead Bar- 
tok’s Rhapsody, opus 1, for piano and 
orchestra. 

Under the circumstances the choice was a 
felicitous one, for while some hearers were 
disappointed at the absence of a score which 
shows Bartok in his latest phases of musical 
development, the majority of the auditors 
had come and greet the distin 
guished Hungarian modernist. 

What they saw was a slim, modest gentle 
man, with grey hair, inclining to baldness, 
who showed an unassuming manner at the 
piano, and displayed no outward affectations 
of any kind in his bearing or playing 

Bartok’s pianism is of a superior kind 
His technic has unusual fh ency, accuracy, 
brilliancy of fingers and wrists, without any 
employment of undue force. His 
mellow, multi colored, and finely 
He makes sensitive use of the pedals. 
climaxes cumulate dramatically 
through noise. At all times one feels the 
keyboard dominance of a thorough musi- 
cian, with a deep poetical instinct, warm 
imagination, and a patrician style 
and delivery. 

As for Bartok’s Rhapsody, it is a singu- 
larly ripe score for a first opus, He was 
only twenty-three years old when he wrote 
it in 1904, and had not then accomplished 
his emancipation from the recognized stand 
ard composers of the time.. The Rhapsody 
is tinged with the influences of various mas- 
ters, chief among them, Liszt. Later, as 
is well known, Bartok repudiated Liszt’s 
“Hungarian” music as the true racial ex- 
pression in tone of that nation, and traced 
its sources ese further back than the 
tunes of the Gypsies. 

Harmonically also, 
sody had not yet found his complete 
dom, and only in scattered measures 
he reveai the daring that are his today. 

Withal, the Rhapsody is an amazingly 
interesting work, although a trifle long and 
somewhat overdeveloped in spots. The 
melodic material is of true beauty, and Bar- 
tok moulds it with much harmonic and 
rhythmic resourcefulness. Proud melan- 
choly, elegant romanticism, fierce passion, 
pervade the pages. (The true Magyar in 
music!) The orchestration is mature, ex- 
pert, highly effective. 

3artok scored a distinct success with his 
audience and was recalled again and again 
It is rumored that he will play his concerto here with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra later in the season. 

The concert opened with a lovely hearing of Corelli's 
Concerto Grosso, No. 8, Mengelberg doing his conductitig 
from his seat at the harpsichord, which he played with 
delectable musicianship. 

D’Indy’s Istar Variations and Scheliing’s new symphonic 
poem, Morocco (conducted by the composer) constituted the 
balance of the interesting experiences of the evening. 


HULLNATCUUNTHTHAUHIIHITE us 
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also to see 


tone 15 
graded. 
His 


rather than 


sense of 


Bartok in the Rhap- 
free 
does 





Transatlantic ‘Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 








New ‘York, January ry 1928-—Peder Moller, bearing the 
credentials of a musician of the Royal Court of Denmark, 
arrived for his first visit to America aboard the Scandina- 
vian-American liner Oscar II. He has never had time to 
come over before, he said. Awaiting him at the pier was 
his uncle, Victor Thorsen, who took Peder by the hand 
when Peder was eight years old and led him to a music 
teacher in Copenhagen. Six months later, the uncle related, 
the teacher escorted Peder home again and advised his par- 
ents to enter him in a more advanced school as the young- 
ster already knew more music than his preceptor. 

Moller will visit friends and relatives and play concerts 
here for the next three months, he stated. He brought the 
violin given him as a birthday present by the King of Den- 
mark. Aboard the ship there was a Christmas festival with 
ten Christmas trees for the fifty children among the pas- 
sengers, and Moller supplied the music. 


Orloff, Lucrezia Bori, John Amadio, 
Jacques Thibaud, Georges De Lausnay 
arrived aboard the Cunarder Mauretania. There was a big 
concert on Christmas eve. Then Christmas morning it was 
reported that old Mr. Stork had swooped down out of the 
sky along with Santa Claus and left twin girls to a couple 
returning home after a visit to England. They were tlie 
first twins ever born aboard ship, so far as any records 
show, and as even one baby brings a vessel good luck Cap- 
tain Diggle was glad and proud. So there was a second 
concert and general celebration over that. 

Orloff arrived for his second American tour. He sailed 
away just a year ago for concerts in Germany, England, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia and France, including a concert at 
the new Grand Pleyel Hall in Paris. The acoustics of the 
new hall are no less than wonderful, he declared. He will 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Bachaus and Bauer Score Triumphs in Paris 


Schonberg’s Works Rapturously Applauded—Ether Music Demonstration Draws Record Crowd 


Paris.—During the 
tunity of hearing the 
Bachaus Both 
at their 
orchestras 

Bachau 1 
ponderous and lengthy 
Beethoven na 
111) it had to be 
the public would 

Salle 


few weeks Paris had the oppor- 
B's of piano playing—Bauer and 
these great artists played to crowded houses 
and at their appearances with 


past 
two 


respective recitals 


first here since the war, and, 
though it was (it comprised three 
Appassionata, the Hammerclavier 
extended by four extra numbers 
leave the hall. At the second re 
was more than crowded, with several 
floor at the back in attitudes more pic 
li ful. The audience dispersed quarter 
after tiring itself with applauss 


was his 


and op 


(;aveau 
sitting n the 


long been a favorite with the 
recitals in the new Pleyel Hall, 
intense style in emotional pas- 
in the more delicate compositions were 
This new hall has immediately been 

ognized wonderful acoustical properties, though 
the chorus of condemnation against its decoration is loud. 
Bauer, kept the attention of his hearers on the 
music and they called and recalled him to the platform so 
often that at last a bulky porter of the Pleyel house shut 
down the and signified by his solemnity that the recital 
was ended hat is there to be said about the Beethoven, 
Chopin playing of Harold Bauer? Nothing, 
said a thousand times before 


has 
his two 
powerful, 
poetry 


however, 


Schumann, 
beet 
most interesting of the women pianists before 

the public of Pari Ilona Kabos, a Hungarian artist with 

perament, poetry, and a brilliant technic. Her playing 

Beethoven's C minor concerto with the Pasdeloup or 

the Mogodor Theater was admirable from all 

view. Her well merited 


tem 


success was 
Spanish pianist, 
play the Grieg concerto with or- 
how the old work sounded after 

years | heard Grieg himself play it in 
James’ Hall in London towards the end of last 
The Valentia performance will not restore the 
rmer popularity. Nor did the pianist’s in 
of his fellow countrymen’s works make com- 
Albeniz, De Falla, and Joaquin Nin remarka 
Still, Valentia is unquestionably a good 
emotional climaxes to make his 


les Agriculteurs I heard 
ilentia 
to hear 


since 


its fe 


interesting 


He acks only 
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appeared in 
and gave 1n- 
always sympathetic 
who have the most 
1d personality are the most disturbed by the 
| feel certain that Christiane 
experience in playing before the pub 
brilliant technic and a musical 


Christiane Saulinier, 
Gaveau halls, 


young pianist, 
he smaller ot the 
promis¢ am 


those 


two 
»f much 
beginners Sometimes 
temperament 
f the audience 
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needs only 


presence 
Saulinier 
lic. She has much charm, a 
tone 

Madame Roger-Miclos 
Saulimier 


than 
minor 


perhaps even younger 
heard her play the (¢ 


was 
when I first 
somic 


Chatelet 


Christiane 


concerto O01 Saint-Saens 


poser at the piano. The works received with 
more or less enthusiasm. 

The Spanish violinist, Quiroga, has a large following in 
Paris. He played Lalo’s hema 9 Espagnole with the La- 
moureux orchestra in the large hall of the Trocadero at one 
of the Saturday concerts, and was tumultuously received by 
his admirers. I wish he could repress his habit of revising 
the compositions he plays. Often the composer’s version is 
the best. At this same concert Marcel Dupré played Widor’s 
famous and theatrical toccata on the grand organ. I have 
said — than once that the Trocadero organ is not worthy 
of the best organists. It sounds thin and shrill and without 
grandeur. The third symphony of Saint-Saéns, with its 
effective organ part, was the chief orchestral item of the 
program. 


new were 


Two Goop SINGERS 
Ninon Vallin drew the largest audience | 
in the new Pleyel Hall when she gave a vocal recital of 
twenty-three songs without an assisting artist. She held 
her immense audience to the end and was compelled to add 
extra numbers. Her powerful, brilliant, and musical 
prano voice is justly admired . 

Alice Viardot-Garcia, a soprano with a remarkable line 
of great and famous singers as ancestors and relations, sang 
a number of classical songs by Handel, Haydn, Martini, and 
modern French and Russian songs, at a joint recital she 
gave with the fascinating Esthonian dancer, Ella Ilbak, in 
the Salle Gaveau. She is the a rich, full, 
sympathetic, and well trained voice. I noticed that the suc- 
cess of the recital warranted another concert within a few 
days. The dancer was likewise very well received, from 
which I conclude that she danced very acceptably, though I 
express my opinion on dancing with extreme modesty. 


have yet seen 


so- 


possessor of 


AND A THIRD 
McAfee sing with orchestra at a 
large Pleyel hall I felt better qualified 


When I heard oe 


recent concert in the 


oy SPee 


January 


to speak. She is unquestionably a delightful singer, with a 
high, brilliant, and very flexible voice. Her success with 
the Parisian pubiic was instantaneous. The beautiful and 
exacting air from The Magic Flute was splendidly sung, 
as were the other numbers on her program, for that matter. 

Composer concerts have added their variety to the usual 
recitals by executants. One of the younger men of the day 
is Mario Facchinetti, an Italian who makes his home in 
Paris. He gave two concerts of his own works during the 
second week in December. They proved to be modern 
works in the accepted sense of the word,—that is to say, 
works with long, unbroken melodic lines, and elaborate 
harmonies of considerable complexity. My principal. ob- 
jection to so much of this modern music is that the com- 
posers sacrifice their national styles and idioms in order to 
write a kind of international nondescript. If the works by 
Mario Facchinetti sounded more Italian they would please 
me better. But all the young composers of today have the 
same habits. 

Paris APPROVES OF SCHONBERG 

Arnold Schonberg gave a concert of his works in the 
Pleyel Hall with the help of an orchestra and the well- 
known singer Marya Freund. Time will undoubtedly tell 
whether these compositions are better or worse than those 
of other modernists, who are so much heard in Paris at 
present that the Schonberg harmonies caused no surprise 
whatever. In fact there was much rapturous applause and 
the composer was called repeatedly to the platform. Paris 
certainly set its seal of approval on this eminent Austrian 
musician. The program included extracts from the Gurre- 
lieder, a symphonic poem Pelléas et Mélisande, and the 
“seven times seven” poems called Pierrot Lunaire. 

I tried my best to hear the Russian inventor Theremin 
give an exposition of his new process for extracting music 
from the ether—if that is the correct description. But 
although I reached the Salle Gaveau more than half-an- 
hour in advance, I could not even get near the hall on ac- 
count of the crowds around the doors. I never saw so 
many Russians together in one place before. But as There- 
min will have reached New York before this letter, my 
account of the proceedings will be unnecessary. Suffice it 
to say that his success here was such that the Salle Gaveau 
and, two days later, the Opéra were packed to the doors. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 





Hawaiian Revolt Is Theme of New Reznicek’s Opera 


Premiére of Satuala in Leipsic a Great Su 


success has just been 


where Jonny Spielt Auf 


Lerpsic.—Another great operatic 
brought out by the Leipsic Opera, 
first saw the light. This time it is Emil von Reznicek’s 
latest work, Satuala, a story of Hawaii. There is no new 
problem to be solved in this opera, nor does it aim to fulfill 
a high artistic ideal. The composer evidently set out to 
create a popular success and, with his thorough knowledge 
of the theater and the public, he has achieved it. 

The story by Rolf Lauckner, whose writings were once 
oh, so “expressionistic,” plays in Hawaii at the time when 
it was still under American rule. An uprising is planned 
against the Americans and Masu, the leader of the revolt, 
induces Satuala, a beautiful Hawaiian girl, to keep the 
American captain occupied while the natives strike a de- 


Grateful Roles Excellently Sung 
Effective 


Brecher’s Fine Conducting 
Staging 


cisive blow for freedom. This blow is to be delivered dur- 
ing a great feast given by the queen of the islands. 

But the heroine, as so often happens in opera, falls in love 
inopportunely and reveals to the captain her countrymen’s 
plans, which are, of course, immediately frustrated. Not 
soon enough, however, for the captain, to prevent a number 
of his men being killed in the conflict. He realizes that his 
infatuation for Satuala and consequent neglect of duty are 
responsible for these lives, and, in a fit of remorse, he takes 
his own life. For Satuala, having betrayed her country and 
lost her love, there is nothing to do but follow his example. 

Jazz, Pius Exotic CHarm 

Reznicek’s music, which has an individual, exotic charm, 
glosses over much of the crudity of the libretto and softens 

the coarseness of some of the 
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was greeted 
both before 
and after hi and polished 
performance he Beethoven 
Colonne or 
two new 
neert. One 
Basque by bela 


concerto with the 
chestra. He played 
works at the same c 
was a Fantasi 

Gabriel Pierné and the other 
was called a dialogue for violin 
and piano, Au Jardin de Lin- 
darja, by Nin, with the com- 
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Hungarian composer-pianist, 
thunderstorm and thinking up the material for a Symphonic Rhapsody to be 
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scenes by the use of broad. 
lyric passages that reach their 
climax in some very fine duets. 
A number of folksongs, sung 
by Satuala’s sister, sound extra- 
ordinarily genuine, while the 
ballet scene in the second act, 
at the court of the queen, is a 
triumph in musical exoticism. 
Here the composer was given 
opportunity for an unrestricted 
use of jazz, and the manner in 
which he has employed it is 
very agreeable, a proof, in fact, 
of his serious musicianship 
and good taste. All unpleasant 
sounds are avoided and the en- 
tire work is drawn in pastel 
shades. 

The title role is a particular- 
ly happy creation and will be 
much sought after by leading 
character singers for the un- 
usual _Opportunities it offers 
both in singing and acting. 
Besides this there are numerous 
other important parts that are 
likewise very “grateful.” The 
chorus plays a comparatively 
small role but it adds materially 
to the local color and is always 
rhythmically and harmonically 
pleasing. The orchestration 
shows, bar for bar, the master 
craftsman’s hand, and even in 
the most daring passages it al- 
ways “sounds.” 

Fine Cast 

The Leipsic premiére  at- 
tracted a large and distinguished 
audience by no means entirely 
local. Both singers and orches- 
tra were stimulated to their 
greatest efforts (and at their 
best they are hard to surpass) 
under the fiery, almost de- 
moniacal conducting of Gustav 
Brecher. Marga Dannenberg, 
as Satuala again gave proof of 
her unusual vocal and histrionic 
talents. With her were the 
leading singers of the opera like 
Ernst Neubert, Joseph Lindlar, 
Max Lindlar, Max Spilcher, 
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Wan : cal ebudes! 


By Harry Colin Thorpe 


At first sight the heading of this article apparently places 
itself in the over-crowded category of “foolish questions ;” 
for surely every one knows that vocal training is the train- 

ing of the voice. But the phrase “vocal 
training,” time-worn and familiar as it 
is, conceals far more than it reveals; 
in fact we may go still farther and 
say that this common expression which 
we bandy about so carelessly is actu- 
ally misleading and deceptive. The 
comment of the old Negro preacher in 
beginning his sermon,—“Beloved bredern 
and sistern: dis hyer text do not mean 
what it say”—is perfectly pat in the 
present case also. 
I have no desire nor intention, how- 
Harry Cotin Tuorre ever, of approaching this phrase as an 
academic purist and showing that its 
meaning can be more aptly expressed in other words. On 
the contrary, my concern with this topic is purely practical 
and my aim is to discuss it from the standpoint of the vocal 
student, singer and teacher. When we consider that thou- 
sands of men and women are devoting their lives to the 
work of “vocal training,” that tens of thousands of students 
are hanging high hopes upon the result of this training, and 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars are being annually ex- 
pended for this service, it seems high time that all concerned 
know what they are talking about when they glibly speak of 
“training the voice.” 

As a beginning I wish to assert baldly and fortissimo that 
the voice cannot be trained! One studies and one practices 
and the voice improves (let us hope), but it is not the voice 
which is trained. For when we stop to think of it, the voice 
is no more subject to training than is the clay in which the 
modeler works. Both voice and clay are materials from 
which an art-product can be made, and although the singer 
produces his own vocal material while the modeler buys his 
clay, to the analogy is perfectly applicable as an illustration 
of my point. 

Here it may be objected that as yet I have not done the 
thing I vowed to do and have done the thing I swore not to 
do—I have quibbled over terms and have offered nothing 
practical. To all who feel this way about it I say, peace and 
patience for a moment. I think you will admit that the 
average student of singing is not over-critical in his think- 
ing nor Solomon-like in his judgments ; he is generally young, 
inexperienced, innocent and impulsive, and he is very prone 
to take it for granted that so long as he is singing exercises 
or songs for certain periods each day—in short so long as 
he is producing sound—he is being properly trained for sing- 
ing. Now my hope is that these reflections will awaken in 
the student’s mind a question—more, a whole series of ques- 
tions—questions such as “If voice cannot be trained, what is 
trained in the process of learning to sing? In what does this 
training consist? How can I know I am receiving correct 
training? and so on. I maintain that if the foregoing con- 
siderations can induce this sort of cerebral agitation it is 
just about the most practical thing that you or I can mention. 

I do not know any better way of proceeding than falling 
into line with the thoughts of this imaginary student and 
seeking answers for some of his questions. Since voice 
cannot be trained, what is trained in the aquisition of vocal 
art? Voice being the product, the result, the effect, it must 
be obvious that the thing trained is that which produces this 
result, that which controls the process of production and 
that which passes judgment upon the quality of the product. 
To be perfectly clear, let us resort to analogy again, this 
time borrowing from the field of industry. Back of any 
manufactured product we find three essentials: First, equip- 
ment (such as machines); second, directing intelligence 
(management), and third, inspectors (passing upon the 
finished product and accepting or rejecting). Similarly we 
find back of voice the physical organism (which actually 
manufactures voice), the mind (which controls and directs 
the physical operations) and artistic discrimination (which 
carefuly inspects every tone, detects its flows or approves its 
merits). So it appears clearly that “vocal training is a very 
definite thing after all. It involves first of all, the training 
of the body as a whole, and more particularly the breathing 
and speaking mechanism. Second, the mind must be trained 
in the knowledge of how to control and direct the action of 
the physical parts, and finally, taste, or in common speech, 
“the ear,” must be educated to judge of results produced, to 
distinguish clearly the good from bad—the artistic irom the 
gauche. 

The great baritone, H. Ffranggon-Davies, has well said 
that “the training of the ear is one-half the training of the 
voice.” Only teachers, who have been through the agony 
of listening to false intonations, can fully realize how true 
his words are! And nearly all of this trouble is due to lazy 
ears. It is simply amazing how few students ever “hear” 
the pitch “accurately” before trying to sing it. The same 
thing is true in regard to quality or tone—character, but in 
a greater degree, for quality is a far more subtle and elusive 
property of tone than pitch. So both pupil and teacher here 
face a serious problem. 

But like all problems it has its solution, which in this case 
might be said to be chiefly a matter of getting the attention 
into the ears and keeping it there. Eternal vigilance on the 
teacher’s part, the ability to follow the pupil’s mind in its 
gropings, and readiness in the selection of the proper sug- 
gestion or exercise to keep the hearing 100% active, are 
absolutely essential. Judicious questioning, the pointing out 
of differences in the pupil’s tones, and the illustration of 
differences by the teacher—all help in the acquisition of a 
“critical ear.” But this important matter must not be left to 
chance; both pupil and teacher must make continued and 
systematic effort to arrive at the goal of keen and concen- 
trated aural attention. 

Along with the training in listening must go the training 
of the mind. Je compared the mind in singing with the 
manager or director of production in a manufacturing plant ; 
it is the intelligence which controls the entire operation, 
starts or stops the machinery, changes or modifies certain 
processes, adjusts and regulates. In a word, the mind con- 


trols and directs the operation of the body in singing. This 
is clearly understood; but what one most wishes to know, 
is, just what training will make the mind efficient in its 
function as director-general of the body and vocal organs? 
A full answer to the question would require a treatise on 
psychology, but to state it in a few words I should say that 
the essence of this mental training is learning to see the 
relation between cause and effect. When the ear reports 
that a certain tone is poor in quality, the mind should be 
able to say exactly why it is poor and what steps to take 
for its improvement. If the ear reports a tone of unusual 
purity and beauty, the mind should be able to discern the 
causes lying back of this particular excellence in order that 
the same result may be secured another day. 

The first step in the development of this ability is the 
acquisition of at least a rudimentary knowledge of the 
vocal mechanism and its functions in relation to the mind 
that guides them. This does not mean that the student must 
bec« me entangled in a net of scientific data; but just as it 
is well for a motorist to know the difference between a 
spark-plug and the carburetor, it is highly desirable that a 
singer should not confuse his diaphragm with his uvula. 
Having imparted to the student this basic knowledge of 
structure and function, the teacher can gradually lead him 
to grasp the connection between process and product—cause 
and effect. 

The training of the body and its parts has three aspects: 
(1) the training of the body as a whole; (2) the training 
of the breathing apparatus; and (3) the training of the 
speaking (and singing) parts. The general alignment and, 
more especially, the balance of the whole body, has a power- 
ful influence on breathing and can impede or facilitate one’s 
efforts, as the case may be. Even more vital is the training 
of the breathing mechanism, although some counselors will 
try to persuade the unwary student that no special training 
of this sort is necessary or advisable. Needless to say, 
such statements are due either to abysmal ignorance or a 
half-baked smattering of so-called vocal “psychology.” 
Finally, the speaking parts (including vocal cords, tongue, 
lips, et cetera) must be trained to flexible, vigorous and 
precise action. In connection with this phase of vocal study 
must come the development of a keen sense of control based 
upon the feeling in the parts themselves, a sort of sixth 
sense called by scientists the kinesthetic sense. It is that 
sense which helps us in acquiring correct “form” in golf, 
tennis, dancing, or any form of skill, by giving us a peculiar 

“feeling of satisfaction” and it becomes almost as reliable 
a guide as the ear itself. 

So we see that “things are not what they seem” and that 

“vocal training resolves itself into a pretty definite procedure 


NINA GRIEG. 
A recent photograph of the eighty-two-year-old widow of 
the composer, taken with Fridtjof Backer-Gréndahl in Oslo 
after a concert commemorating the twentieth anniversary of 
Grieg’s death. Mme. Grieg played among other things her 
husband’s Norwegian Dances as piano duet jointly with 
Backer-Gréndahl, the Norwegian composer 


with definite purposes.” To bring about improvement 
the quantity, quality and control of voice, the ear must be 
constantly trained for greater acuteness and discrimination : 
the mind must become a sure judge of correct vocal func 
tioning as heard in the quality of tone; the body must be 
brought to a state of poise, and the breathing and speaking 
functions perfected and coordinated. 





Boys and Girls as Music Students 
By L. E. Eubanks 


There is nothing new in the question as to which sex has 


done more for music. It has been discussed many times, 
but have the differences of sex as applied to the study of 
music been reduced to any helpful principles? Have we 
learned of any way in which it is an advantage for instance 
to be a man? Is there any particular branch of music that 
he is better qualified for because he is a man? Does he 
go farther in the work? Should boy students and girl stu- 
dents work together, and, if so, how do they compare ? 

According to the superficial observer, it should be easy 
to ascertain the comparative status of men and women in 
music. He turns to the annals of music, certain that he can 
decide which sex has been the stronger musically and where 
the differences lie. 

But research only deepens the puzzle. 
dence will lean to the man, the next to the woman. 
are a good many more male musicians than female—that 
is, among the famous; but does this prove anything? Not 
unless we knew that as many women have failed as have 
men. If two men take up tht serious study of music to one 
woman, it would be only logical to expect twice as many 
successes among the sterner sex. Note that I say serious 
study—and no other kind counts when we get right down 
to business and unbiased judgments. 

Right there comes a difference that we may say has a sex 
cause—-the spirit in which music is studied. We are not 
talking of individuals, but as a class women are less serious 
in music study. Comparing adults, women are less studious ; 
they less frequently have to rely on self-support, and they 
think more of the social side of the thing, of being able to 
play just well enough to have their ability termed an accom- 
plishment. I am sure that the first difference, and one of 
the greatest, is in their respective attitudes. 

As one writer on musical subjects has put it, men are more 
interested in things and their mechanisms; women are more 
emotional, more interested in display and more dependent. 
More than once attention has been called by critical observers 
to the differences between the works of men and women 
composers. The latter will almost invariably incorporate a 
noticeably larger emotional element than a man would give 
the same theme. Woman's choice of harmonies is pretty 
apt to be governed more by the desire for display than by 
a respect for the exact fitness of things. She is also apt 
to stick to established precedents, while her brother loves 
to pioneer. And this breaking of new ground is the main 
point in any leadership men may be able validly to claim. In 
any work, originality increases interest, and we know that 
interest is fundamental to success. 

I do not believe that the masculine mind grasps music 
any more rapidly and readily than the feminine. I believe 
“he” usually goes deeper into it, when he is really serious, 
but I am not prepared to say that “she” could not go as far 
as he if she cared to—cared sufficiently to put her major 
self into the thing. 

As to which sex has done the more for music, I think 
this is a profitless point. Humanity has the treasure, as it 
stands, and both men and women are to be congratulated. 

But there is a valuable deduction to be drawn from the 
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differences we have cited. To be cognizant of a condition 
is the first essential in meeting it. A woman, conceding 
that her tendency is to superficiality and imitation in music, 
may take particular pains to avoid these, a man having 
learned that he may be overserious and too independent, 
can lighten up a bit, with benefit to his composition or execu 
tion. 

The knowledge that these differences exist is of the great 
est value to teachers. An instructor who is accepting pupils 
of both sexes and all ages cannot be too well fortified with 
such information. I do not believe that any teacher 
ignore the essential differences between boys and girls, and 
succeed in the best sense. Further, I believe that an attempt 
to ignore—or perhaps I should say failure to a 
these differences accounts for many failures that for years 
puzzle the young teacher who is trying hard to di his 
or her best. 


can 


If the man has any the best of it in a comparison of adult 
men and women students, that advantage is a reve 

the situation with boys and girls. At the age of fourteen 
to illustrate, the girl is far more interested in music than 
the boy is. Ten years later the situation may be exactly 
reversed, but the teacher of these two children must 
with things as they are today 

Remember, as teacher, that the 
more nearly mature than the boy is at that age! He will 
grow both physically and mentally longer than she will, but 
when they are both fourteen he is only eleven or twelve as 
compared to her. 

Obviously, his instruction must be more painstakingly 
simplified if he is taking the same work that she is. What 
adds to the difference, too. is his consciousness of it. He is 
at his clumsy age, while she is well over hers, and he feels 
his inferiority so keenly that hampers 
him in everything he tries to do. 

Further still, his interests in the middle 
different from hers. She is “settling” to 
least beginning to appreciate the value of an 
ment. He is interested in sports, the “bunch” he 
and possibly apprenticing himself to some trade 

Not to appreciate this difference is to do one or the 
a serious injustice. The inelastic methods of some teachers 
in this case, hold the girl’s progress back, so that the boy 
can keep up; or rush the boy along faster than he should 
go, in order to develop the girl quickly 

Whether or not to mix boys and girls in a clas 
primarily on this point—of being able to do so on an age 
difference basis. Of course the ideal system of teaching is 
to instruct but one pupil at a time; but the next best thing, 
where a number are taught at once, is not to mix the sexes, 
and to have the ages as nearly uniform as you can. I feel 
sure that in the long run it is better to give the classes, girls 
and boys, separate hours. 

The teacher who saves time by crowding 
too many pupils, those of widely different ages and aptitudes 
usually finds himself or herself, a little later, with 
time than anything else. 
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P to the present time it has been taken for 

granted that the French Suites were 

written for the harpsichord. The French 
title of the work, which one finds in the autograph 
manuscript as well in the manuscript copy of 
Gerber, furnishes in itself no certain proof as to the matter, 
“clavichord” was not used, and since 
expression for the same instrument, 
untranslatable at that time, it appears 
anyone, even if he did not intend to 
compositions were for the harpsichord, 
word “clavicin,” as this word appears 
on the titles of all French keyboard music It is a different 
matter when the expression “pour le clavecin” appears in the 
of a German title, or when it reads, as in the printed 
work, “Overture in the French style.” 
There is nothing in Bach's French Suites which, from a 
technical standpoint, one would unconditionally recognize as 
harpsichord music. Only the “elegant” character of the 
Suites and the fact that they were called French Suites by 
his pupils make it seem probable that they were intended for 
the harpsichord. Bach employed them in his teaching, using 
them between the three-voice inventions and the Well-Tem 
pered Clavichord. They were probably intended for the 
purpose of giving the pupils facility on the harpsichord, and 
this practise may explain the hitherto unknown 
reason for their being called French Suites 

But how is it to explain that in the foregoing 

necrology this work is slaced in the list of clavichord com- 
positions? Evidently it must be that Bach played these 
Suites in private not only on the harpsichord, but also on the 
clavichord. The graceful, naive character of these composi- 
brought out to the greatest advantage on the 
richness of embellishment which they 
suited for this instru 
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ho has learned to play it well can, other 
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and is very true that many clavichords sound all 
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that they will sound through 
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the matter around, the harpsichord concertos came into 
being largely through transpositions of the violin concertos. 
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[This is the third and concluding instalment of an 
article which began im the issue of Decentber 22. In 
it the author undertakes to solve the much mooted 
question as to whether the keyboard compositions of 
J. S. Bach composed originally for harpsichord 
or clavichord—Tue Epiror. | 
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The harpsichord works of Bach stand on an equal level 
with his other compositions when looked on from the stand- 
point of their expressive content. Some have sought to 
make out that we pianists of today seek to find much within 
them in this respect that does not, in reality, exist: joyous 
exultation, mirth, melancholy, longing, deep sorrow. put 
compare the tonal language of these works with that of 
Bach’s cantatas; you will find there exactly the same means 
of expression, in places where the actual words make it 
impossible to mistake the meaning of the music. Are pas- 
sages for the harpsichord to be considered as a mere play on 
notes when their exact counterpart in vocal works show 
them to be the result of an expression of the deepest emo- 
tion? Is it not a well known fact that Bach often tran 
scribed whole portions of his cantatas, making purely in- 
strumental works of them, and vice versa? Let me refer 
once more to the above-mentioned F sharp minor tocatta, 
and let me remind you of the complete identity of the first 
chorus of the cantata, “We m ust journey through much 
sorrow to the kingdom of God,” with the second movement 
of the D minor concerto for harpsichord! 

Let us now take a look at Bach’s greatest work for 
harpsichord, the so-called Goldberg Variations. This gigan- 
tic work is divided, as is well known; into two constantly 
interchanging groups of variations. The one group makes 
the highest demands on the virtuosity of the performer ; 
every possibility which the two manuals of the harpsichord 
can exhibit in varisus combinations are here made use of 
with the greatest effect. The other group contains, in the 
most artful polyphonic forms, the noblest and most intimate 
sort of mood painting. 

I should like in particular to call attention to the twenty- 
fifth variation, an Adagio of almost unbelievable intensity 
of feeling, rich in harmonic innovations that are not sur- 
passed by any of our “moderns,” the interpretation of 
which demands a capability of nuance that it is difficult to 
do justice to even on our modern pianos. Here the harpsi- 
chord is totally impotent, in spite of all its tonal combina- 
tions. Now I ask you, which is more important: shall we 
musicians of today look upon it as our principal goal to 
reproduce the “amazing effects” of the harpsichord in the 
virtuoso portions of this composition; or shall we not, 
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before everything else, seek to penetrate those 
depths where Bach unveils to us his noblest and 
most intimate thoughts, the power of his emo- 
tion, the depth of his feeling, his soul, yes, even 
his own character, the greatness and the humility 

his heart? Can there be the slightest doubt as to the 
answer ° 

Let me now sum up my conclusions. When such works 
as the clavichord compositions of Bach are performed on 
the harpsichord, then such performances are to be con- 
demned, from a purely historical standpoint, for the clavi- 
chord and the harpsichord are two completely different in- 
struments in their very nature. When Bach’s harpsichord 
compositions are played on that instrument today, such per- 
formances can have an instructive purpose, in that they 
show what tonal possibilities lay at the disposal of the 
composer and what special harpsichord effects he reckoned 
with in certain works. 

Anyone who imagines, however, that such performances 
are the only ones which can pass muster as styleful simon- 
pure sample exhbiitions, is miles from the truth; for the 
harpsichord can never even approximately exhaust the 
musical content of Bach’s works; it is and remains, as 
Forkel quite rightly says, a “soulless instrument.’ 

Our music-historians are compelled, through their very 
profession, to give their attention and unbiased interest to 
facts of various sorts, and this is very likely to mislead them 
to a levelling off of everything to the same plane, to a 
regarding of great matters and small matters as things of 
equal importance. There are, however, in the history of the 
art of music genuinely prophetic figures, such rare geniuses 
as Bach, whom it is impossible to confine to the level of 
their own particular time. The Bach who has outlasted two 
centuries, the Bach who was an inspiration to Beethoven, 
Schumann, Brahms and Wagner, that Bach, rest assured, 
was not the “harpsichord Bach.” 

If Bach himself could appear among us again, he would 
probably have some such similar words to say to the harpsi- 
chord fanatics who would like to claim him entirely as their 
own as Beethoven once hurled at the violinist Schuppanzigh : 
“My dear sir, do you imagine that I gave a thought to your 
confounded instrument ?” 

No one can with reason make the statement that “Bach, 
intuitively sensing the piano ahead of his time, really com- 
posed for that instrument.” His thoughts busied them- 
selves in other spheres. But it is nevertheless a fact that, 
of all existing keyboard instruments, only the pianoforte 
can adequately cope with Bach’s works. I am quite of the 
opinion of Mme. Landowska when she inveighs against the 
exaggerated pounding of our virtuosi; the fault, however, 
lies with the player, not with the instrument, on which one 
can play even more softly than on the clavichord. 

In the same degree also I condemn any modern attempts 
at over-refined subtlety, and particularly every sort of senti- 
mentality. Simple and natural; that was Bach’s way. But 
anyone who has as I have, spared neither time nor effort to 
penetrate to an understanding of Bach’s style, as well as 
that of his predecessors and contemporaries, will hardly 
shrink from giving his interpretations of the master their 
ful meed of subjective emotional intensity, for only through 
such an attitude toward Bach’s works can they be re-filled 
with that inner warm-blooded life out of which they sprang 
in the first place. 


“ 
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The ability to make sounds 
with a mechanism located at 
the upper end of the trachea 
or windpipe is by no means 
confined to the species 
homo sapiens. Dogs, cats, 
pigs, as well as many other 
f man’s animal relations, are 
capable of making sounds 
which are so similar in char- 
acter to those which men 
produce as to be practically 
indistinguishable. Those who 
have listened to cats on their 
nocturnal rambles er to the 
squealing of a pig know that 
and the mechanism which enables them to do this 
differs from the human voice mechanism in degree but not 

kind 

Unfortunately no traces of the larynges of our ancestors 
have ever been found, for the larynx is constructed of 
cartilage and muscle and has therefore not been preserved 
in the manner possible for the bones. We can therefore 
only infer that so long as man has been man he has had a 
larynx. While it may seem a far cry from the Cro-Magnon 
man to the present day opera singer, yet we can reason 
with comparative certainty that given the same cultural sur- 
roundings, the Cro-Magnon man might have sung tones 
of equal beauty and power to that of any present day singer. 

The remarkably efficient manner in which our larynx 
functions and the ease with which it responds to the demands 
made upon it has, however, led to a lack of true apprecia 
tion of its marvellously intricate construction and equally 
marvellous functioning. Those comparatively insignificant 
looking vocal cords are capable of performing wonders both 
as regards tone qualtiy and volume and yet they are barely 
an inch long and a fraction of an inch wide. Surely the 
mechanism which enables a singer to produce so amazing an 
array of tones is worth the attention and consideration of 
all vocalists, for only a clear understanding of its function 
can protect them from the gross and largely avoidable errors 
into which they all too frequently fall. 

There are so many excellent descriptions of the larynx, 
its muscles and cartilages in standard works upon the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the vocal organ, that it should not 
be necessary to include a minute description of all its parts. 
Therefore let us speak only of the larger cartilages and 
those muscles which actually concern the singer. The only 
part of the vocal organ which is in any degree visible is 
the largest of the cartilages, the thyroid, the angular pro- 
jection which can often be seen and which is familiarly 
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Following is the sixth chapter of a recently completed book 
by William A. C. Zerffi and which the Musicat Courter is 
presenting to its readers in installments. 
first two chapters—A Review of the Situation and How Shall 
the Truth Be Reached—were published in the issue of 
November 10, and the third and fourth chapters—Whence 
Originated the Vocal Chaos and Nature Has No Vocal 
Method—were published in the December I issue. 
chapter, published on December 22 referred to The Problem 
The next instalment deals with Why 
the Teaching of Singing is a scientific problem.— 
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known as the Adam's apple. 
It is, however, the main part 
structure, the other 
cartilages being not only 
smaller but more mobile. 
This cartilage may be said to 
“float” in the throat, being 
held in position by various 
groups of muscles, but is 
capable of a_ considerable 
amount of motion. If the 
finger be placed upon the 
projecting angle and the act 
of swallowing consummated 
The Editor. it will be found that this 

causes the larynx to be 
pulled upward and forward. This action will be referred 
to again later. It is attached to the breast-bone as well as 
to the thyroid bone (tongue bone), to the styloid process 
(in the middle of the head) as well as to other muscles, 
which enable it to be held firmly in position as well as to 
be moved in various directions. 
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The vocal cords are attached to the internal and anterior 
surface of the thyroid cartilage and to the arytenoid car- 
tilages in the rear. The arytenoid cartilages are situated 
upon the larger cricoid cartilage which articulates with the 
thyroid cartilage, the arytenoid cartilages articulating upon 
the cricoid. All these cartilages are held together by liga- 
ments and actuated by muscles, the muscles being arrranged 
so that the vocal cords can be widely separated when breath- 
ing, closely approximated, tensed, and shortened when the 
tones of high pitch are demanded. A highly intricate and 
delicate mechanism and yet capable of withstanding an 
amazing amount of abuse. 

Phonation is impossible unless the vocal cords have been 
approximated. No sound is possible unless the cords are 
brought together across the windpipe so that they can be 
vibrated by means of the escaping breath. It should be well 
remembered that the above action requires the bringing of 
various groups of muscles into play. The singer should never 
forget that without muscular tension no tone can be pro- 
duced. 

While the laryngeal muscles proper are sufficient to en- 
able a singer to produce tones of limited range and volume, 
the production of high and loud tones requires the assistance 
of certain pharyngeal muscles, the Palato-pharyngeus and 
Stylo-Pharyngeus. These are attached directly to the thyroid 

cartilage and by their upward pull aid in giving the cords 
extra tension. It is these muscles which, passing directly 
behind the tonsils, are liable to injury when the tonsils are 
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removed, 
tones. 
When, therefore, a tone is to be sung, the cords are 
brought together across the windpipe and at the same instant 
tensed so that they will give the desired pitch. It is worth 
while to pause for a moment to consider how marvellous 
an adjustment must take place in order to enable the singer 
to sing that particular one of the many tones possible. 
This adjustment which is automatic, is so delicate and 
responsive that it requires no conscious thought for the 
singer to adapt himself to the many varieties of pitch en- 
countered when singing to orchestral or piano accompani- 


with possible grave results to the singer’s upper 
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ment. It is one of the most remarkable mechanisms which 
the body possesses. 

Now the muscles which actuate the vocal cords are similar 
to other body muscles. They respond to stimuli and yield 
to fatigue. They require nourishment and with proper 
exercise they develop and gain in strength. Without cor- 
rect exercising they cannot develop and it becomes there- 
fore the function of the teacher of singing to supply his 
pupils with such information as will enable them to strengthen 
their vocal muscles so that they will gradually permit greater 
demands to be made upon them, both as regards range as 
well as volume. (To be continued) 





Holiday Activities Fail to Dampen 
Philadelphia’s EaZerness 


Reiner Conducts Philadelphia Orchestra in Interesting Program 
—Students’ Orchestra of Curtis Institute Enjoyed—Lisa Roma Makes Operatic 


Give Programs 
Debut with Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa—At the Academy of Music, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under the baton of Fritz Reiner, 
presented a program of beauty and interest. The opening 
group was the Bach Suite in B minor, for flute and strings, 
in which W. M. Kincaid played beautifully as the solo 
flutist. The combination of strings and flute is always de- 
lightful, and doubly so through the intricacies of Bach. 
Another interesting feature was the use of the clavicembalo, 
which Mr. Reiner played and from which he conducted. 
The entire Suite received an excellent reading and was 
finely performed. Dusolina Giannini was the soloist, sing- 
ing two arias, Voi che sapete and Non so piu, from Mozart’s 
Le Nozze di Figaro, with superb artistic simplicity and 
finish. Her voice is of an unusually beautiful quality, per- 
fectly clear and direct, and she uses it with consummate skill. 
In her later number, the aria Ozean du Ungeheuer from 
Oberon, the rich volume of her voice and unusual dramatic 
ability were particularly evident. The Schumann Symphony 
No. 1, in B flat, held the last place on the program. It was 
full of melody and vigor, being splendidly interpreted. The 
other orchestral pieces were Ravel’s Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte (very appealing in its sad beauty) and the 
humorous L’Apprenti Sorcier by Dukas. 

Listening to the Flonzaley Quartet, which was featured 
at the third concert of The Philadelphia Chamber Music 
Association, one felt that here is the perfection of ensemble 
playing. Rare beauty of tone, perfection in rhythm and 
shading, an unfailing musical penetration and complete 
repose no matter what the technical requirements and in 
which no one player seem to excel the other, all unite in 
producing a group whose work is of the very best. Equally 
good in performance were the classic beauty and line of the 
Mozart Quartet in D major—Allegretto, Andante, Menu- 
etto and Finale; the Andante and Scherzo from a quartet 
in C minor by Mannes, with the modern harmonies, com- 
plicated cross rhythms which the players interpreted with 
consummate skill ; and the rich emotional, humanistic mes- 
sage conveyed in Dohnanyi’s quartet in D flat major, op. 15, 
which has been quite a favorite in the last few years. 

Pasquale Amato, distinguished baritone, and Claire Alcee, 
soprano, were the artists who presented the program for 
the Monday Morning Musicale at the Penn Athletic Club. 
Mr. Amato’s marvellous artistry was very apparent in the 
Credo from Otello, the Brindisi from Hamlet, and two 
groups of songs of which Lasciatemi Morire by Monteverde, 
Danza Fanciulla by Durante, Fetes Galantes by Hahn and 
Borodine’s La Mer were particularly outstanding. Among 
various encores the well known song of Figaro from the 
3arber of Seville was especially delightful. The great 
power and resonance of Mr. Amato’s voice, together with 
his fine dramatic ability, combine to form a great art. Miss 
Alcee has a beautifully clear, true voice, which was well 
used in several songs of interest--O del mio amato ben, by 
Donaudy; the aria Pourquoi? from Lakme, and Les Filles 
de Cadiz (the last two being especially well done). The 
final number was the duet, La Dove Prende, from the Magic 
Flute by Mozart, sung by Miss Alcee and Mr. Amato. 
Penelope Zaracosta was the efficient accompanist. 

Perhaps the most interesting musical event of the week 
was the concert given by the Student’s Orchestra of the 
Curtis Institute of Music at the Academy of Music. It is 
from the point of view of what one may expect from this 
source, as a feeder for the great orchestras of the future 
all over the country, around which considerable interest 
centers, as this body of 108 musicians (students ) gave con- 
vincing evidence that one could find here in America satis- 
factory supply for future demand from among those trained 
in this orchestra school, of which Dr. Artur Rodzinski is 
departmental head. With the exception of seven members of 
the faculty who teach orchestral instruments and some half 
dozen members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the entire 
membership is composed of students. The concert opened 
with Weber’s overture from Oberon, the playing of which 
gave the large audience every reason to expect further 
excellent work in the succeeding number, the New World 
Symphony, and in this they were not one wit disappointed. 
Dr. Rodzinski gave a splendid reading and his orchestra 
followed his lead like a professional body, so that the close 
brought long continued applause and many recalls for con- 
ductor and orchestra. After the intermission came a solo 
number—the aria L’Amero Saro Costante from Il Re Pas- 
tore, an opera by Mozart, sung by Charlotte Simons, a 
student of Mme. Sembrich’s—with orchestra accompani- 
ment, and violin obligato played by Lois zu Pultiz. Miss 
Simons, with a fresh, flexible, coloratura voice which she 
used exceedingly well, and with unusual poise in so young 
a singer, greatly pleased her audience, as was evidenced by 
hr many recalls. After the familiar Les Preludes of Liszt, 
which was another test of the capabilities of the young 
players, Dr. Rodzinski and the members of the orchestra 
received an ovation lasting several minutes. 

The fact that an evening concert fell upon Christmas 
Eve made no difference to Philadelphia concert goers, as 
the audience which listened to the very fine program of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was the usual capacity one. The 
concert opened with the seldom heard overture to The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad by Peter Cornelius, his second version of the 


for Good Music 


Flonzaley Quartet and Amato and Claire Alcee 
Grand Opera Company 


overture arranged by Felix Mottl. The opening is a bril- 
fiant, followed by a lovely song in the woodwinds delight- 
fully rendered, while again the gripping rhythms of the 
close brought the audience to the point ¢ of eager applause. 
The great Brahms concerto for violin, in D major followed, 
played by Georges Enesco, Rumanian composer, who showed 
a scholarly and poetic interpretation in the first movement 
with its skillful interweaving of passage work where the 
music is really symphonic ; also in the second movement, 
too, where the oboe leads in with a theme strongly reminis- 
cent of the Sapphic Ode, most beautiful work was done, 
while the Finale was a masterpiece in interpretation both 
with soloist and orchestra and well deserved the enthusias- 
tic applause and recalls for soloist. Selections from Wagner 
followed the intermission—Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, 
Waldweben from Siegfried, and the Overture to Rienzi—all 
splendidly performed, the Waldweben was unusual in its 
clarity and shading, with Mr. Reiner’s fine sense of balance 
ever sustained. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company gave a perform- 
ance of Cavalleria Rusticana in the Academy of Music, 
— which occasion Lisa Roma made her ena debut 


Kouss evitzsky Conducts 


a a Stirring, 


ERNEST URCHS, 
of Steinway & Sons, at Frankfort last summe 
Schuricht, conductor. Se huricht, one of the more prominent 
of the German conductors of today, has been for a number 
of years at the head of the Wiesbaden Symphony Orchestra 
He will conduct a number of concerts this season as quest 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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in America; with her rich voice and good : acting she proyed 
an excellent Santuzza. Appearing in the cast was the 
Russian tenor, Sergei Radamsky, as Turiddu; Rodol pho 
Hoyos, Alfio; Mignon Sutorius, Lola, and Berta Levina, 
Mamma Lucia. The last part of the program comprised 
Die Puppensee, Ballet Spectacle, given by ak ‘gag 
field’s carpe de ballet. 


Performance of Messiah in Boston 


Myra Hess Soloist with Boston Symphony—Leginska 


Conducts Women’s Symphony 


Concerts and Recitals 


of the Week 


30sTON.—Serge Koussevitzsky gave his first American 
performances of Handel’s Messiah in Symphony Hall. 
These performances were given for the benefit of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s pension fund, the orchestra join- 
ing forces with the excellent chorus of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. It is no exaggeration to say that no Messiah 
within recent memory has left a more vivid impression. 
Without sacrificing any of its devotional nature, Mr 
Koussevitzsky brought to his reading of the score a sense 
of pace, an incisiveness of rhythm, a regard for single voices 
as solo instruments and a dramatizing power that gave the 
performance an operatic rather than an oratorio quality. 
In his hands, the chorus became a flexible, responsive, rich- 
voiced choir that sang with spirit and power which never 
became strident. Contributing to this success was the 
fortunate choice of soloists. Certainly it would be difficult 
to improve on the musicianly and altogether pleasurable 
singing that Frieda Hempel, Kathryn Meisle, Arthur 
Hackett and Franser Gange brought to their performance 
of recitatives and airs alike. The tremendous throng that 
filled the hall was most enthusiastic, recalling conductor and 
soloists again and again. Mr. Koussevitzsky graciously 
shared this applause with Thompson Stone, the new leader 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, who trained the chorus. 

30sTON SYMPHONY Concert: Myra Hess, Sororst 

The Symphony concerts were made memorable by rea- 
son of the performance which Myra Hess brought to Schu- 
maim’s piano concerto. Miss Hess played as though in- 
spired, with such technical ease, beauty of tone and emo- 
tional warmth as to lend the effect of recreation, rather 
than interpretation, to this ever-lovely work. An import- 
ant factor of his success was the perfect accompaniment 
provided by Mr. Koussevitzsky, an accompaniment stamped 
by rare sympathy, understanding and sense of proportion 
The audience was quick to recognize the flawless assistance 
of the orchestra and its great leader. After Miss Hess 
had been recalled a half a dozen times Mr. Koussevitzsky 
returned to the platform, and the applause broke out anew. 
It grew in volume and when it became obvious that this 
fresh enthusiasm was intended as a reward for the part 
that he and his orchestra had played in the performance, 
he finally asked the musicians to rise and share the ovation 
with him. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
Liadoff’s symphonic picture from the Apocalypse, the mas- 
terfully written symphony in E flat of Arnold Bax, reminis- 
cent of Sibelius in its bleak mood and freedom from sen- 
timentality, and, for a rousing final number, the overture 
to Tannhauser. 

FLORENCE Bowes 

Florence Bowes, mezzo-soprano, assisted by Richard 
Malaby, accompanist, presented an unconventional arrange- 
ment of interesting songs, admirably suited to her vocal 
style, at her Jordan Hall recital. Opening with a group of 
songs drawn from Santoliquido, Scarlatti, Massenet, Koech- 
lin and Poldowski, she then passed to four songs in English 
by Gibbs, Peel and Holbrooke. Next came a group of lieder 
by Liszt, Strauss, and Wolf, and a final group in English 
by Campbell-Tipton, Head, Gross and Cole. Miss Bowes 
is the possessor of a voice of lovely quality and liberal 
range. Her tones are well placed, she sings with vocal 
skill, and phrases musically. Although her English diction 
can be improved, she was generally able to convey the 


Miss Bowes’ 
evening. 


poetic significance of her songs. audience 


denced pleasure throughout the 


evi- 


PRINCESS JACQUES DE BROGLIE 

Princess Jacques de Broglie, pianist, gave a recital at 
Jordan Hall, playing the prelude, chorale and fugue of 
Cesar Franck, two Busoni transcriptions out of Bach, Schu- 
mann’s Toccata, and a group of pieces from Chopin. Her 
technic was masterly in the ever-lovely music of Franck, 
but her interpretation occasionally lacked the mystical qual- 
ity of this typically devotional music. A brilliant perform- 
ance of the piece by Schumann and highly commendable 
playing of the numbers by Chopin featured her recital 
Princes de Broglie summons dramatic power of no mean 
order to her playing, and her technic is adequate to the de 
mands of her music. She was warmly received. 


Harvarp GLEE CLus 
At the first Symphony Hall concert by the Harvard Glee 
Club, Dr. Davison’s well-trained singers were heard in a 
long program comprising Christmas carols, and numbers 
by Brahms, Sullivan, Viadana, Krug, Byrd, Morley, Franck 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, besides a group of French-Canadian 
folk songs. Inproved tonal quality, especially among the 
first tenors, distinguished the singing of the club at this 
concert. The soloist of the occasion was Frank Rathseyer, 
who, having acted as their accompanist for three years dur- 
ing his undergraduate days, has entered upon a career as a 
solo pianist. Music by Bach, Bizet, Palmgren, Debussy, 
Heilman, Leonard and Balakireff, gave him an opportunity 
to disclose a serviceable technic, good tone, and praiseworthy 
musicianship. The audience was very cordial both to the 
Glee Club and to Mr. Ramseyer. 
MANYA FIuBER 
Manya Huber, pianist, made an auspicious début at Jordan 
Hall, revealing gifts of an uncommonly pr« ising nature 
in a program that included the sonata in A major of Mozart, 
Beethoven’s Appassionata sonata and a group of pieces from 
Chopin. Miss Huber gave a pleasureable demonstration of 
her powers, thanks to a brilliant technic, a tone of lovely 
quality, praiseworthy command of nuances, and authentic 
musical feeling. It would be a pleasure to hear her in a 
program containing music of a more reflective character. 
Miss Huber made a highly favorable impression and was 
recalled many times ; 
Gacit-Curc1 
Mme. Galli-Curci, ably assisted by Homer Samuels, pian 
ist, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist, gave a recital in Sym- 
phony Hall to the obvious pleasure of a capacity audience 
The popular coloratura soprano gave an exhibition of her 
voice, skill and interpretive ability in a well-varied program 
that included old airs by Pergolese, Bishop, Mozart and 
Gretry; the ornate Qui la voce from Bellini’s Puritani, and 
songs by Schumann, Szulc, Mark, Buchanan, Samuels and 
Dobson. As usual, the singer’s audience insisied on many 
extra pieces. 
FLute PiLayers’ Cup 
The Boston Flute Players’ Club opened its series o* 
concerts at the Boston Art Club on the same afternoon, with 
these artists: Mme. Olga Avierino, soprano; F. Motte- 
Lacroix, piano; Gaston Elcus, violin; Samuel Lebovici, 
violin; Jean Lefranc, viola; Alfred Zighera, cello; 
(Continued on page 25) 
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thirty years 
took up my 
studies at the 
Berlin, and, 
upon this, 
music, I 
dreamed that some day I 
would be returning to Ber- 
lin to find Germany moulded 
over into a splendid republic 
With this now established, 
one might safely — that 
next thirty will 
all Europe wet to 
voice of the people con- 
verted into the United States 
of Europe, all working 
peacefully together toward 
one harmonious end 
“The changes that 
come over the part of 
rope. I knew best are quite 
marked, but this in reality 
has little to do with my 
story, except, perhaps, that I 
an say that social conditions 
Germany have improved 
this I mean that there is 
certain understood free 
dom among the people, par- 
ticularly the liberty which 
the women have secured 
Women are free to do 
they like, quite unmolested 
They travel alone, and go to 
the opera, theater, and res- 
taurants unescorted, just as 
is customary in this country 
do their own banking, drive their 
cars, and have gone in for sports like the men. They have 
their athletic and the field they are dressed in the 
most comfortable and practical costumes. Women still ride 
the bicycle in Germany, and in the morning it is a common 
sight to see hundreds of shop girls arrive on their 
steeds. In rainy weather they have a specially designed coat 
which covers them completely 
“Berlin department are models of efficiency. Much 
might be said about In particular it is interesting to 
notice that many of most of our well known 
cold creams, shaving soaps and tooth pastes, besides the 
popular razor blades. All stores are closed on Sunday ex 
cept bakeries and dairies, which are open until nine o'clock 
A rather interesting distinction is made between pastry shops 
which serve beverages besides their wares, and pastry shops 
which do not. The latter have to close as above stated, 
while the other shops can sell to anyone during church hours 
up until two. After that it is not permitted 
saw no change in the beer gardens or the restaurants, 

but did notice that there is not the drinking there used to be 
former days Mavhe this is due the absence of fhe 
diers, because everybody is at work. Sports are absorb 
ing all Germany wonderful motor race track 

I judge it to be wonderful sta- 
dium, and an exceptional ice where I happened to see 
a very interesting hockey match between the crack teams of 
Montreal and Berlin, in the team 
small margin. 
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AUL MORENZO, 

tenor and well known 
vocal teacher of New 
York, who escorted a 
party of nine to Berlin 
last summer, four of them 
his pupils, has returned 
to New York after a very 
interesting year studying 
music conditions, visiting 
the music festivals, in- 
cluding Salzburg, the 
birthplace of Mozart, and 
Bonn, the birthplace of 
Beethoven, where Mr. 
Moreazo’s grand-parents 
lived and died. Mr. Mo- 
renzo taught in Berlin 
from November, 1926, 
until April, 1927. An- 
nouncement of the re- 
opening of his New York 
studio has already been 
made in the Musica 
Courter. Mr. Morenzo 
relates here, especially for in 
Musicat Courter readers, By 
some of his experiences a 
and impressions compared 
with thirty years ago, at 
which time he studied in 
Berlin, Paris, and Milan; 
likewise what he thinks 
of the future of Germany 
in music.—The Editor. 
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“All the modern houses in Germany are heated by central 
plants. I speak of this because in other parts of Europe 
where the winters are very severe—northern Italy and 
France, for instance—the houses are not equipped in this 
way. 

“It was quite natural that, upon my return, I should have 
the desire to look up the friends and families I once had 
known, and with whom I had been in communication for 
many years, and it was through them that I was again able 
to pick up the threads of life almost where I had left off 
I spent four weeks in Paris and found it the same interest- 
ing playground as in years gone by. Having previously 
lived there six years, I felt the same towards it as I did 
towards Berlin, for in such time one feels that one has be 
come a part of it. I saw opera at the Grand Opera and 
the Opera Comique, and attended some very wonderful 
events at the race track with friends who raced their horses 
Parisian life, with its happy-go-lucky spirit, will no doubt 
continue until the end of. time. However, I found Paris 
much more expensive in every way than Berlin 

“In wandering through some of the familiar streets and 
boulevards I could not resist visiting the little Rue de 
Provence, where I went so often for my lessons to the little 
grey-haired old gentleman, M. Sbriglia, who, many years 
ago, taught Jean de Reszke to use his tenor. This quaint 
little commercial street with all its antique shops still is the 
busy place of old. It would remind one of the street scene 
in Puccini’s opera La Boheme, except, perhaps, for the year 
in which this scene is supposed to take place, about 1830. 

‘At both opera houses the performances were as exquisite 
as ever, but [ failed to find the same good voices as in years 
gone by. This, too, impressed me forcibly in Berlin, and at 
the Wagner festival in Bayreuth where, many years ago, 
one heard star casts, as was the case at the Metropolitar 
Opera House, which of all the opera houses in the world 1 
the one that still adheres most closely to those traditions, 
and where the best singing can be heard 

“Returning to Berlin after Paris, life 
tame, but my winter of teaching there soon proved, as it 
always has, that for the student of music and opera it is the 
better center. Granted that Paris has two opera houses like 
serlin, with perhaps just as florid a repertory as anyone 
cares to have, still there is a certain seriousness about Berlin 
life which makes it preferable. And it is constantly becom 
ing more so, musically speaking, for Berlin has wonderful 
symphony concerts, and this spring will add a third opera 
house to the list. This last opera house will be the old 
Royal Opera Under the Linden, an opera house where so 
many Americans got their start under the Emperor, one of 
the most outstanding of them all being Farrar, whom I first 
heard there in Mignon. With the completion of this opera 
house Berlin is to have its third, and without a doubt the 
most modernly equipped opera house in the world, and, from 
what has been told me of it, the only opera house where 
W agner can be given as Wagner dreamed it should 1 

“The opportunities there, for opera students in particular, 
will be the best without question. Opera seven days in the 
week might be an inspiration to the student, and at prices 
to meet the most modest. Of course there is this to be said: 
one does not hear the operas in the original. This is possi 
ble only in America. But I have heard it seriously discussed 
among the men I had the privilege to meet that such would 
be introduced in one of the three houses as a matter of try- 
ing it out on the public, the critics and the —T 

“Tf I were to express my opinion about this, I would say 
that I believe it can be done with success, my oT being 
based on the fact that, in the first place, the public seldom 


in a way seemed 


taste, intelligence, and 
unusual artist.” 


—New York Tribune. 
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hears every word which is sung. And ask some who have 
sat through four acts of opera how much of the text they 
really heard! Aside from this, the mere fact thai it would 
be sung in another language would be of extreme interest 
from many points of view. Personally I believe that the 
German artists would be quite capable of handling the situ- 
ation, and also I believe that, with all the Italian opera now 
given in Berlin, it would forcibly improve the quality of 
the singing. 

“The Germans are an opera-going public, and I believe 
that they are ready to hear opera in other languages besides 
their own. Like our public, they are fond of novelties, but 
in the case of producing opera in the original, is done 
here in America, they would become more serious students. 
Very few opera goers there are without a smattering of 
what is to take place. They know the story, and often 
times are very familiar both with text and music. In other 
words, they take their pleasure seriously and get the benefit 
of it 

“Much Puccini given 
Leoncavallo are all very popular 
mostly Faust, Carmen, Tales of Hoffmann, Manon and La 
Juive. This season Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande was 
given, and so each year they expect to add to the French re 
pertory. This I was told confidentially. | could not quite 
understand why there was a secret about it, for I hail it as 
a decided progress in opera, and certainly in good feeling. 
There is much of the French repertory which is heard too 
little outside of Paris. Of course, new productions are a big 
expense, something to be reckoned with when a government 
has to follow economic ways. As it is, I heard in Berlin 
no less than thirty-five different operas, including, of course, 
the Wagner operas, Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, and Humper- 
dinck. Richard Strauss conducted his Electra, Salome and 
Rosenkavalier, which proved very interesting to me because 
of my having heard the premiere of Electra in Dresden in 
1909, also conducted by him 3esides all the grand opera, 
much opera comique is given. The Mikado has been revived, 
and the repertory includes other buffo operas, such as the 
ever-popular Fledermaus. 

‘To come back to my story about the opera-going public. 
One evening at the opera, quite absorbed in the libretto of the 
work, I presently heard a gentleman say good evening to 
me. I looked up, and here was a man who looked familiar, 
but I believed he had made a mistake, for I could not place 
him, and I was very sure of myself, because everybody I 
had met in Berlin on my visit I took special pains to re- 
member, even by name. When the first act was over I 
asked this gentleman if he would mind telling me where we 
had last met. To my relief, and, of course, to my glee, he 
said in a very familiar way: ‘Why, don’t you recognize me? 
I recognized you some distance off, and told my wife that 
my friend the American was here. I am Otto, the waiter in 
the Hofbrau.’ Tableau! 

“This should prove how opera-loving these people are. 
After the next act, since I could not get this really funny 
situation off my mind, to see a waiter in an orchestra seat 
with his wife, and all the more at a performance such as 
Wagner’s Tristan, we drifted into conversation and I found 
that he wished to know all about America, whereas I was 
bent on finding out how he had acquired such extraordinary 
taste for music. So at last I got it out of him that he had 
been a fiddler in the orchestra at the Dresden Opera and 
had played the evening I heard Richard Strauss’ premiere of 
Electra. He had been drafted in 1914, lost two! fingers in 
action, and after the war took up the art of juggling beer 
steins and Wieners. But he was quite out of the ordinary, 
and I felt sorry for him. When he had a night off he got 
passes from the government for any show or opera he wished 
to hear. Our conversation was very interesting when I 
got him to talk about his days in Dresden. 

To drift back into the past, let me begin not later back 
than 1900, for in those days much was happening in opera 
and concert in Berlin. There were at that time no less than 
five American singers at the Royal Opera House. There 
were many gala evenings when royalty and the court turned 
out and all of the officers and the nobility. A most inter- 
esting feature of those days were the premieres, one of 
which I had the pleasure of seeing 

“Leoncavallo, who during that time had become very 
popular in Italy and other countries, had been asked by His 
Majesty the Kaiser if he would accept an order to compose 
an opera based on the story of Roland of Berlin. In 1904 
I went to Berlin from Paris, where I then lived, to take in 
this spectacle. I shall never forget it, for I paid a scalper 
twenty-five marks, $6.25, for a seat next to the ceiling where 
I could touch the little golden cherubs with my umbrella. 
It was a wet night, I remember. Judging from some of the 
surrounding company I had, I admit it must have been yery 
wet. Knowing thes location of my seat, I came prepared 
with field glasses, and I believe I saw as well and as much 
of that opera under the circumstances as anybody could have. 
I could look straight into the royal box, and all I saw of 
Leoncavallo—who, of course, conducted—was the top of 
his head, his long flowing mustache, and his white handker- 
chief, which he used freely before and after curtains 

“Of course the opera was a big success. It was given a 
very superb setting and the audience was intensely interested, 
and some of the singers so high strung that one of them in 
particular sang what I would call always a little below 
pitch. Afterwards, however, I heard that this singer could 
not make the grade (the tessatura or pitch if you like) 
since it was written in Leoncavallo’s lyric style and called 
for many climaxes. What an evening of eventfulness! 
Since announcements had been made to appear in full dress 
of course there had to be a few who did not observe this 
edict, mostly ladies, however, who quite innocently arrived, 
thinking they were in the very best of dress for such an 
occasion. These ladies, who all had to pass the critical eye 
of some hidden judge, were politely ushered into a side 
dressing room, and shall I say ripped up the back or down 
the front? Now let me which it? I believe it 
both, for decolletée means low fore and aft. The party I 
was with-heard of this previously, so we stood about watch- 
ing the fun until it was time for the curtain. The opera 
was given a few times after this, but was taken off, 
and to my recollection has never been produced since. In 
my opinion Leoncavallo would have handled a more lyric 
story with much more ease, and perhaps it might be still 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Alda, Frances 
Alsen, Elsa 
Althouse, Paul 
Austral, Florence 
Baer, Frederic 
Ballet, Adolph Bolm 
Ballet, Doris Niles 
Balokovic, Zlatko 
Barozzi, Socrate 
Bauer, Harold 
Beggar’s Opera, The 
Beloussoff, Evsei 
Blumen, Alfred 
Bohnen, Michael 
Bonelli, Richard 
Bori, Lucrezia 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Braslau, Sophie 
Breton, Ruth 

Britt, Horace 
Casals, Pablo 
Chamlee, Mario 
Chaliapin, Feodor 
Cherkassky, Shura 
Cherniavsky Trio 
Claussen, Julia 
Cobbey, Marguerite 
Cortot, Alfred 
Craig, Mary 
Crooks, Richard 
Davis, Ernest 
Dilling, Mildred 
Easton, Florence 
Ellerman, Amy 
Elman, Mischa 
Enesco, Georges 
English Singers 
Errolle, Ralph 
Flonzaley Quartet 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Galli-Curci, Amelita 
Ganz, Rudolf 
Gardner, Samuel 
Garrison, Mabel 
Giannini, Dusolina 
Given, Thelma 
Goldsand, Robert 
Gordon, Jeanne 
Gradova, Gitta 
Grandjany, Marcel 
Graveure, Louis 
Gustafson, William 
Gustafson, Lillian 
Hackett, Arthur 
Hackett, Charles 
Hansen, Cecilia 
Harling, Mr. and Mrs. W. Franke 
Heyner, Herbert 
Hofmann, Josef 
Homer, Louise 
Horowitz, Vladimir 
House, Judson 
Hughes, Edwin 
Hughes Two-Piano Combination 
Hutcheson, Ernest 
Ito, Michio 
Jacobsen, Sascha 
Jagel, Frederick 
Jeritza, Maria 
Johnson, Edward 
Jones, Allan 
Jordan, Mary 
Keener, Suzanne 
Kerns, Grace 
Kindler, Hans 
Kreutzer, Leonid 
Lashanska, Hulda 
Leginska, Ethel 
Lenska, Augusta 
Lent, Sylvia 

Lerch, Louise 
Leslie, Grace 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
The American Opera Company 

The N. Y. Theatre Guild Repertory Co. 
San Carlo Opera Co. 


Let the Community Concerts Corporation bring music 
to YOUR city next season! 


OMMUNITY 
ONCERTS 
ORPORATION 


INCLUDES: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
EVANS AND SALTER 
FORTUNE GALLO 
HAENSEL AND JONES 
DANIEL MAYER, INC. 

METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 

WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF 

N. Y., INC. 


MN 


HE Community Concerts Corporation was 

formed to be of service to communities, both 
large and small, interested in music but without 
musical activities. 


The Community Concerts Corporation will plan and 
organize a community concert course, and any of 
the artists under the managements included will be 
available for your selection. 


The greatest singers and instrumentalists in the 
world are thus obtainable for your city under the 
plan of the Community Concerts Corporation, 
whose purpose is to be of assistance in bringing 
music to cities where today there is none. 


MN 


For information write 


CoMMUNITY CONCERTS CorPORATION 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York City 


Letz Quartet 

Levitzki, Mischa 
Lewis, Mary 
Lhevinne, Josef 
London String Quartet 
Luboshutz, Lea 
Macmillen, Francis 
Maier, Guy, and Pattison, Lee 
Malkin Trio 
Martinelli, Giovanni 
McQuhae, Allen 
Meader, George 
Meisle, Kathryn 
Melius, Luella 

Mero, Yolanda 
Middleton, Arthur 
Mock, Alice 

Monnier, Madeleine 
Moor, Winifred 
Morgana, Nina 

Munz, Mieczyslaw 
Murdoch, William 
Murphy, Lambert 
Musical Art Quartet 
Nash, Frances 

New York String Quartet 
Norena, Eide 

Novaes, Guiomar 
Olszewska, Maria 
Onegin, Sigrid 

Orloff, Nikolai 

Paton, Alice 

Patton, Fred 
Peterson, May 
Ponselle, Carmela 
Ponselle, Rosa 

Powell, John 
Prokofieff, Serge 
Rabinovitch, Clara 
Rethberg, Elisabeth 
Revelers, The 

Ruffo, Titta 

Russian Symphonic Choir 
Salzedo, Carlos 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
Sanchez, Clarita 
Sawyer, Eleanor 
Scharrer, Irene 
Schipa, Tito 
Schlusnus, Heinrich 
Schofield, Edgar 
Segovia, Andres 
Shattuck, Arthur 
Shepherd, Betsy Lane 
Simmons, William 
Sopkin, Stefan 
Spalding, Albert 
Sparkes, Leonora 
Spencer, Eleanor 
Stanley, Helen 

Steel, Robert 
Steschenko, Ivan 
Stringwood Ensemble 
Sundelius, Marie 
Szigeti, Joseph 
Talley, Marion 

Telva, Marion 
Thibaud, Jacques 
Thomas, John Charles 
Tibbett, Lawrence 
Vreeland, Jeannette 
Van der Veer, Nevada 
Valeriano, Gil 
Werrenrath, Reinald 
Wittgenstein, Paul 
Whiteman Orchestra, Paul 
Zaslawsky, Georges 
Zimbalist, Efrem 





Jose Mojica Puzzles 


Jose Mojica, concert and operatic tenor, is perfectly will- 
ing to pay the income tax demanded by the government on 
his earnings as a vocalist. “The United States has been so 
good to me that I am happy to do my share in the way of 
taxes,” he has explained more than once. 

But Senor Mojica is not at all enthusiastic over the 
intricate puzzles which Uncle Sam has contrived in the 
shape of tax return blanks. In past years he has avoided 
worry by employing an attorney te fill out his return, but 
this past year he decided to do the trick himself. 

One afternoon of hair-rending and teeth-gnashing con 
vinced him that the ability to draw large crowds at box 
offices does not necessarily carry with it excellence as an 
income tax expert. Hence he betook his mutilated tax form 
to the Federal building in 


to obtain help The 
clerk assigned to him hailed from a small town near the 


Chicago 
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Income Tax Clerk 


Canadian line, and his knowledge of Spanish names and 
pronunciation was practically nil. 

“My name is Jose—” began Senor Mojica. 

“H-o-s-e-a—” spelled the clerk, pen in hand. 

“No! No!“ corrected the tenor, “J-o-s-e!” 

“Oh, Joseph!” grunted the clerk. “Why didn’t you say so 
in the first place?” 

“Not Jostph, not Joseph,” exclaimed the singer. “I said 
Jose. J-o-s-e—Jose.” 

“Well J-o-s-e don’t spell Hosea, young feller. 

I know my Bible’s well’s you do,” snapped the official. 
can’t make a dummy outa me.” 

Senor Mojica said in Spanish something for which he has 
declined to furnish an English translation. He is reported 
to have reengaged the income tax attorney’s services on a 
five year agreement. 


I guess 
“You 





La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 
The concert given under the direction of Frank La Forg« 
Ernesto Bertimen for the benefit of the Parents and 
Teachers’ Association of Kew attracted a large 
audience. Frances Alcorn, soprano, program 
with Beethoven’s Ah! Perfido, and revealed a voice of 
much power, while Manlio Ovidio baritone, gave evidence 
of intelligent study in Dio P¢ from Gounod’s Faust 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto, gave an English group in good 
style, and Norma Bleakley, soprano, displayed a voice of 
lovely quality. Mr. Berumen played a group of piano solos 
and received hearty applause. Edna Bachman who has sung 
in Kew Gardens several times in the past, gave much 
pleasure, and Marianne Dozier, another contralto, was heard 
in Adieu Forets from Jeanne d’Arc by Tschaikowsky 
Agnes Strauss, soprano, sang a miscellaneous group with 
charm, and introduced a new song by Mr. La Forge en 
titled Into the Light. Mr. Ovidio sang a second group to 
substitute for Mary Tippett, who was ill. Accompaniments 
were played by Mr. La Forge, Myrtle Alcorn, . Katherine 
Philbrick, Evelyn Smith, Sibyl Hamlin and Grace Marshall 

The recent monthly recital by La Forge-Bertimen artist 
pupils in Aeolian Hall, New York, opened with a Duo-Art 
piano reproduction of Ernesto Bertimen’s interpretation of 
the Ballet of the Happy Spirit, followed by group by Edna 
Bachman, soprano, accompanied by Evelyn Smith. Howard 
Lindbergh, pianist heard in two groups, and gave 
pleasure with his fine interpretations. Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, sang a group of songs in splendid manner, accom 
panied by Katherine Philbrick. The Duo-Ar 
played the Valse de Concert by Frank La Forge, 
mg Mr. La Forge’s own playing 

Manlio 


Bank, N. J 
young baritone with enthusiasm 


and 
Gardens 
opened the 


ssente 


was 


piano also 
reproduc 


baritone, was heard in recital at Red 
audience which received the 

He displayed a well-trained 
delightful nality, and a 


Ovidio, 
before a large 
voice of beautiful quality, a pers 
gift for artistic interpretation 

Gil Valeriano 
tended tour of the we 
the largest cities, Mr 


has returned from an ex 
st Visiting many of 
enthusiastically wel 


Spanish tenor, 
st and middle we 


Valeriano 


was 


comed by both the public and press. He planned to remain 
in New York until after the holidays, then leaving for 
California to fulfill a series of engagements. 

Charles King, pianist-accompanist, has been engaged to 
play for Marion Talley. Mr. King is a pupil of the La 
Forge-Berimen studios. 

Harrington van Hoesen sang the baritone role in The 
Highwayman by Deems Taylor and two groups of songs 
at Tarrytown, N. Y., recently, his work winning apprecia- 
tive applause and favorable comment. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano for Frances Alda when 
she gave her New York recital at Carnegie Hall on 
December 11. 


Mme. Attwood Gives Reception for 
Elena Serafin 


Martha Attwood, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a reception on the evening of December 23 
for Elena Rakawska Serafin following her debut at the 
Metropolitan in the title role of La Juive. The reception 
was attended by a large gathering of people prominent mu- 
sically and socially, among those invited being: Leonora 
Carona, Florence Easton, Editha Fleischer, Nanette Guil- 
ford, Mildred Parisette, Ina Bourskaya, Marion Telva, 
Henriette Wakefield, Max Altglass, Frederick Jagel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giovanni Martinelli, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Alfio Tedesco, Mario Basiola, George Ce- 
hanovsky, Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Danise, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giuseppe DeLuca, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Paolo 
\nanian, Pavel Ludikar, Joseph Macpherson, Mr. and Mrs 
Fred Patton, Ezio Pinza, Mr. and Mrs. James Wolfe, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Mr. and Mrs. Vincenzo Bellezza, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Hasselmans, Tullio Serafin, Giulio Setti, 
Wilfred Pelletier, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ziegler, Jacques 
Samossud, William Guard, Frank Wenker, Gaetana Merola, 
Armand Agnini, Alexis Kosloff, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Ross, 
Hallette Gilberte, Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferruccio Corradetti, Millie Hambur, Dr. and Mme. Charles 
Cahier, Stephen Czukor, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Morris, Dr. 














VIEW OF THE 
PRINCE REGENT THEATRE 


The Mastersingers of Nuremberg 
(New Scenic Production) 
Parsifal 
Tristan and Isolde 
The Ring of the Nibelungs 
Lohengrin 
(New Scenic Production) 


The Marriage of Figaro 
The Magic Flute 
Don Giovanni 
Cosi Fan Tutte 
(New Scenic Production) 
The Elopement From the Seraglio 


RICHARD WAGNER: 


July 26th, August 4th, 20th, 31st 


W. A. MOZART: 


SEATS 


MUNICH FESTIVALS 


1928 


OF THE BAVARIAN 
STATE THEATRES 


JULY 26th 
to 
AUGUST 31st 


January 


e' 


JOSE MOJICA 





Irving Wilson Vorhees, Claude Warford, George Maxwell, 
Lt. Colonel Marcel Selby Keene, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold 
Neuer, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bergh, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Munchenheim, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kramer, Mr. and Mrs 
Bruno Zirato, Bruno Huhn, Harriet McConnell, Fred Huber, 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Torrey, Dr. and Mrs. Mario Mara- 
fioti, Edith Prilik, Romano Romani, Jerome Swinford and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gena Viafora. 


Two St. Louis Dates for George Liebling 

The pianist-composer is to play at St. Louis on January 
8 and 12. The first date is a lecture-recital at the Musicians’ 
Guild, at which a Liszt lecture with musical illustrations is 
to be featured. The second date is a piano recital with a 
gigantic program—Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata, Chopin's 
Funeral March Sonata, Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasy and Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2. 


Godowsky En Route to Europe 
Leopold Godowsky sailed for Europe on January 2 with 
a part of his family, to remain abroad during the balance 
of the winter. Godowsky will tour America extensively 


next season. 











INTERIOR VIEW 
OF THE RESIDENCE THEATRE 





July 28th, August 6th, 27th 
August Ist, 24th 

August 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th 
August 17th, 22nd 


July 30th, August 11th, 30th 
August 2nd, 19th, 25th 
August 15th, 28th 

August 7th, 23rd 





CONDUCTORS: 


KNAPPERTSBUSCH 


HANS 


POLLAK EGON 
(HAMBURG) 


ELMENDORFF KARL 
SCHMITZ PAUL 





August 9th, 26th 














FOR THE WAGNER PERFORMANCES FROM 10 TO 25 MARKS 
FOR THE MOZART PERFORMANCES FROM 6 TO 25 MARKS 


Information may be obtained and seats reserved at the Amtliches Bayerisches Reisebureau, 16 Promenadeplatz, Munich.—Cook’s Offices throughout the world 
—The American Express Company—The Amerop Travel Service, 524 Fifth Avenue, New York—Mr. Jules Daiber’s Offices, (Room 920) Steinway Hall, 113 
W. 57th Street, New Yoyk, and 15 Boulevard des Italiens (Suite 601-602), Paris. 
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HAROLD ‘BAUER 
TRIUMPHS IN 40 EUROPEAN 


CAPPEARANCES THIS PALL 


LONDON— 


ERNEST NEWMAN, 
SUNDAY TIMES. 
HATEVER be the period or 
the style of the music, his inter- 
pretation seems to be about the last 
word to be said on the subject. 


—_o—— 


LONDON TIMES. 


Mr. Bauer dramatized the G minor 
suite of Bach by part-playing that can 
only be called miraculous. 


—_o—— 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


A recital by Harold Bauer is always 
an event of very exceptional attrac- 
tion, for Bauer must be reckoned a 
great pianist in an age of great pian- 
ists. 


—— 


SCOTSMAN, 
EDINBURGH. 

It is late in the day to indulge in 
rhapsodies over his abilities. He is the 
best “all round” pianist now before 
the public. 


DUO ART ROLLS 


CPARIS— 


G. BRET, 
INTRANSIGEANT. 
EW artists give the impression of 
such depth, such sincerity and 
such artistic integrity. The noble 
simplicity of his playing is amazing: 
how many pianists—and the greatest 
—seem in comparison to him to be 
mere piano players! 


o—— 


ANDRE MESSAGER, 
COMOEDIA. 

He is magnificent! It is rare that 
we are given an opportunity to hear 
such an artist. Altogether his technic 
is so pure that one forgets the tech- 
nicalities of the piece which he plays. 
His success was exceptional. 

sialon 
I. PHILLIPP, 
LE MENESTREL. 

In the immense hall not a note was 
lost. His technic is majestic, his tone 


admirable. 
cemenreionennanes 


P. LEROI, 
GAULOIS. 

Harold Bauer is one of the most 
universally recognized masters of our 
times. 


eMADRID— 


EL DEBATE. 

HOSE who heard as long ago as 

1902 the concerts of Bauer and 
Casals in our city must have felt as I 
did, a great emotion at the appearance 
on the stage of Harold Bauer, younger 
than ever, full of life and energy, as if 
the years did not count for him. All 
the beauties of the Beethoven Con- 
certo were sung and felt by the illus- 
trious artist with exalted lyricism and 
with the sweetest poetry. In one 
word, a true delight, a triumph of art. 


exesemnen> mens 
EL SOL. 


The participation of Harold Bauer 
in yesterday's concert gave to this 
event the most notable importance. 
His interpretation of the Beethoven 
Concerto can be described by one 
word alone, admirable. 


—— 


LA VOZ. 


Harold Bauer's triumph was great 
and complete, and his interpretation 
was characterized by the serious dig- 
nity which the whole world knows. 


Management 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


‘BARCELONA— 
LA NOCHE. 
HE ovations that we gave to the 
great Bauer came from those who 
really understood and appreciated him 
and his marvelous inspirational play- 
ing. 


———@——— 


LA VANGUARDIA. 

His perfect technique, his interpre- 
tation of character, style and senti- 
ment were inspirational. 


——o——_ 


EL DIA. 

Together with serenity and techni- 
cal clearness, the most complete in- 
and expression, 
without forgetting rhythm, are found 
in Bauer. 


strumental voice 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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Washington, D. ae Enjoys dents here something to think about. The charming Englis} April and May she will appear in opera performances in 


woman fascinated with her gifts and sent her audience away southern Europe. 
Ope 9 Festival in high spirits. Her program was as interesting as her _ The Holland press was enthusiastic about her work during 
playing her recent concert appearances in that country. The Den 
, : i - - nf Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s morning musicales began Haag Avondpost noted that she has “a gorgeous voice and 
a ith a recital by Emilio De Gogorza and Mary Lewis, both an art of singing of the highest class,’ adding that “her 
whom were warmly greeted. The second concert billed perfect vocalism, her purity of intonation and her masterful 
Jeatrice Harrison and Heinrich Schlusnus, newcomers to control over the staccati were really admirable.” The 
but evidently most thoroughly welcome Rotterdamsch Musicleven believes that “First place must be 
nnual concert of Latin American Music at the given and great honors must be paid to Lucchese, who is not 
nion, under the auspices of the Friday only young and beautiful, but also has a beautiful, ravishing, 
1 featured Le abrera Gainsboreg. melodious soprano voice, whose sweetness and charm 1s 
ups of solos evy, Elie, Carreno, anc never obscured by her masterful coloratura skill.” Follow 
A diplomatic audi nce was in attendance ing a concert in Breda, the Bredasche Courant affirmed that 
frequently “The star of the evening was Lucchese, whose coloratura 


f 


ngers were the soloists at the first c ability and technic are well nigh unsurpassable. She sang 
Music Society of Washington, held at th like an angel. The public was so visibly moved as to reward 
her with thundering ovations.” The Alkmaar Noordhol 
the Friday Morning landsch Daghblad stated that “Lucchese is a coloratura so 
Quartet an prano of the real virtuosa type, with a technic absolutely 
. extraordinary. Even in the highest range her voice remains 
t radio recitals have ga clear as crystal and her art of singing is just as great as 
her bravura.” The Nymegen Gelderlanden believes that 
“Lucchese sings with a virtuosity that knows no bounds, 
even in the most difficult of fioriture, and possesses a technic 
that cannot be rivalled.” The Venlosche Courant stated that 
she possesses “A divine voice of really remarkable charm and 
range, a voice all velvet and yet full of expression and 
pathos. Infallible is her technic and her roulades and firi- 
ture brilliant as sun rays. It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more finished, and refined.” 


String 


numerous engagements 


ios in this city, was in failing I 
us to his demise, and while he was 
e 


Robert Pollack in Recital 
he following notice of a recital given by Robert Pol- 
“Miss Peterson sang lack and Elizabeth Alexander appeared in the Pacific Coast 
r Musical Re view 
with much grace and “Robert Pollack, the distinguished violin virtuoso, with 
P i Mrs. Elizabeth Alexander at the piano, gave a program 
with felicitous and ar the Gan Pedieiets Comservétiry of Saar social Mal an 
mee: November 18 Although Mr. Pollack had appeared before 
characteristic expres- in concert in this city it was not until now that his truly 
2 - fine merits as an artist were fully appreciated. Tartini’s 
$i0n. G minor sonata gave him special opportunity to reveal the 
full extent his musicianship and virtuosity, and he cer- 
tainly took full advantage of all opportunities 
‘The Dalcroze (not Dalcroce as the program had it) 
Poeme represented the modern school of composition in 
its best mood. Jt is an unusually difficult work and Mr. 
Pollack could not have selected a finer example for the 
exposition of his violinistic art than this purely intellectual 
example It is a work for the cognoscenti rather than the 
public, and demands exceptional musicianship to prevent 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES its interpretation from becoming tiresome Mr. Pollack 
Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York succeeded in giving it a most effective and not a too aca- 


feolian-Vocalion Re 





Steinway 


demic reading 
’ 1 


“In add o the Tartini number, which revealed Mr. 

Pollak’s brillias f style and impeccability of téchnic, 

his tw ! tions, The Good Old Time and New Wine, 

two transcriptions of Viennese tunes, brought the most en- 

thusiastic applause. The arrangements were ingenious in- 

asmuch ; lev re ied the simplicity of these haunting 

Car men Revival Next Week melodies and at the same tire made them suitable for in- 
; geniou iolinistic display Mrs. Alexander played the 

‘ie the Metropolit the utmost good taste and with instinc 


Boston Compliments Myra Hess 

Many and laudatory were the press comments following 
recent appearance in Boston of Myra Hess, English pian 
Under the heading, “English Pianist’s Recital a Bril- 
int Success,” the Boston Globe offered the opinion that 
Hess is certainly the finest of living women pianists,” 

that | st gift is a marvelous sense of rhythm, 

] 


betrays her and illuminates all she touches 


reviewer could sit back and enjoy himself 
to note faults.” 
ey Smith stated in the Boston Post that 
the musicians who came to Jordan Hall, 
ough of a ‘drawing card’ to fill the stage 
1uditorium and to turn away many others 
furnished renewed proof of the unusual powers 
I d once more her playing was_ sufficient 
popularity In the sonata of 
lent to the three middle movements all 
a ee rs: her remarkable command of 
Wolj Feta Sawer onal col ier felicity of phrasing ; her unfailing response 
l nten musi 
that “Miss Hess’ playing 
expanded to splendor It swept and 
sioned and tense The impluse to 


Opera 


Lucchese Now in Holland oi 
ratifyi 1 | opera and concert tour nagnificer haunt Plainly she is a pianist richer in 

D ( Slovak al taly musical thought, tenset musical mood, freer and franker 
1 I Over all, Miss Hess poured 

tone, her instinct for delicate out- 

1 instant felicity and 


) hadi P 
P: ¢ 11K an imp 1dings, an 


is i 
March,  lightn kin to Schubert’s own.” 


EDITH HARCUM, Pianist--HARCUM School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


RAISA ..-:".. RIMINI 


BALDWIN PIANO BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


Season 1927-1928 In Europe 
In America from January 1929 
Concert Management: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
1516-17 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Recordings Columbia Records 
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joss MLO TICS 


“A RECITAL IDOL.” pare sco Examiner 


Tenor of Chicago Civic Opera Company—Ravinia Opera Company 


Exclusive Management: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pre 
Chicago 
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Bush Conservatory Shows Steady Growth 
Bush Conservatory Symphony 
again to bring before the 
management of this 
r the last two years 
Nelson, assisted by 
is vice-president, and that capable 
Edward H. Schwenker. 

team work have strengthened 
music school and estab- 


concert of the 


S¢ rved 


The recent 
at Orchestra Hall 
public the efficiency and success of the 
well known Chicago school, which f 
President Edgar 


once 


has been directed by 
Edgar Brazelton, who 
secretary and manager, 

Cooveration and excellent 
the management of the ( 
lished its position in the city which is believed by many to 
be the 1 center of the United States 

President brought _ his remarkable talent for 
organizatior owth of the Conservatory, 
and it is successful. season of its 
entire history he sound educational policies initiated by 
Kenneth M. Bradley, its former president, have taken new 
growth under President Nelson's direction and the result 
large faculty, an immense enrollment, and an 
} 


hicago 


a; schor 
Nelson has 
to bear upon the 
now having the most 

7: 


is seen In a 
and satisfied student ody 


Dramatic Arts 


industrious 

The consolidation of the 
department witn the main 
studio of the 


and Stage Craft 
building and the erection of the 
department called the “Play- 
premises at 839 North Dearborn 
expedite the work of the school 
needs. The studio space and dormitories 

tly improved and the latter are showing their 
by being filled during the entire season 
Classes in all departments have large quotas, and in the 
Normal classes the attendance has been particu- 
larly true of the dramatic arts and 
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President Nelson’s administration is the 
use of the numerous professional ac- 
simultaneously with his Conser- 
can well be called one of the 
choral conductors. He is the 
which has won fame 
as well as in the United States; 
vening Club Chorus, of the Mar- 
Oak Park Presbyterian 
where he is also organist, and of the Bush Con- 
servatory Chorus, which is scheduled to give Grieg’s Olaf 
Trygvasson with the Conservatory Symphony at Orchestra 
Hall on February 20 
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engagements, Mr. Nelson is recog- 
vocal coach, and his studio time is filled 
singers who seek his advice and 
educator he has shown vision and con- 
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institution of which he is now presi- 
understanding of the pupil’s 
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well known artists—Arthur Middleton and 
Mickwitz. Mr. Middleton has now, for the 
secured for consecutive instruction during 
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PHILIP MANUEL AND GAVIN WILLIAMSON 


the winter season, and the professional singers in his class 
are expressing delight at the opportunity. Mr. von Mick- 
witz, pianist, has renewed his association with the school 
after an absence of a number of years, and many of his 
former pupils are found in his schedule of teaching. 


A. 


Manuel and Williamson Busy Harpsichordists 


Music authorities who believe that the harpsichord is too 
lofty an instrument ever to become popular with the masses 
will be interested to learn that there is a Chicago iceman who 
disagrees with them. 

Manuel and Williamson, duo pianists and harpsichordists, 
maintain four of these instruments in their studio apartment 
on Lake Park avenue, Chicago, and naturally they spend a 
great deal of time at the keyboard daily. The practice in- 
struments are muted, as they do not wish to disturb the 
neighbors. But of course everyone in their apartment build- 
ing has become aware that the two musicians are the owners 
of some exceedingly strange musical devices. 

One day as Manuel and Williamson were exerting them- 
selves over some two-century-old musical literature an apolo- 
getic knock sounded at the door. They ceased work to admit 
a perspiring and diffident individual who did not look like a 
music lover of the higher type. 

‘Scuse me, gents,” apologized the intruder, mopping his 
brown brow with a blue handkerc hief, “I’m the iceman who 
delivers at this here buildin’, an’ yesterday I heard some 
funny kind of music comin’ out of your window over the 
side passage. I ask the janitor what it was, and he told me 
you had a couple of queer kind of pianos. I’m pretty musical 
myself—takin’ lessons on the saxophone fer a year now 
— thought maybe you wouldn’t object to—that is, er— 
uh—.” 


Manuel and Williamson put him at ease immediately. They 








played for him some sprightly compositions by Bach written 
expressly for the harpsichord before it went out of popular 
use nearly a century and a half ago. They spread them- 
selves, as it were. The saxophonic iceman drank it in 
with a rapt expression as one who pants for waters cool. 
When they had finished, it was full forty seconds before he 
recollected his surroundings. 

“Say, gents,” he effused, “that’s certainly the swellest 
music I ever listened to—got the saxophone beat a mile. 
What did you say the name of them things was? 

“The harpsichord,” they assured him. 

“They ain’t many of ‘em around, is they?” 

“Not many, to be sure.” 

“Well all I gotta say is that the harpsy cord is one swell 
piece of machinery,” concluded the visitor as he opened the 
door to depart, “an’ I bet that as soon as the musicians all 
over the country get onto ‘em, pianos ‘Il be drove right out 
of the market.” is 


More Baer Engagements 


After filling a record number of engagements last season, 
Frederic Baer, promises to do even better this season. 

Jenkintown, Pa., heard the artist in joint recital with 
Socrate Barozzi, October 24; the Brooklyn, N. Y., Chamin- 
ade Club opened its season with the baritone as soloist on 
November 16, and the following day the artist sang in 
Asbury Park, N. J. December 18 the artist sang Mason’s 
Songs of the Countryside (first time in New York) at the 
Town Hall, for The Society of The Friends of Music, 
under Bodansky. Two re-engagements from last season 
followed in rapid succession—Worcester, Mass., for the 
Worcester Oratorio Society, in the Messiah, and Scranton, 
Pa., in the same work for the Junger Manner Chor. De- 
cember 31 he sang again for Walter Damrosch in a special 
New Year’s Eve radio program. 
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BERUMEN’S FORMIDABLE PIANISTIC TALENT IMPRESSES NEW 
YORK AUDIENCE AT HIS RECENT CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


WHAT THE LEADING NEW YORK PAPERS WROTE 
ON DECEMBER 14th, 1927, THE FOLLOWING 
DAY OF THE BRILLIANT AFFAIR 


His dynamic range 
Organ Concerto by Vivaldi, 
York Sun. 

Mr. 


sons. 


He gives an annual New York recital, and he usually manages to fill the 
HE HAS QUITE A FORMIDABLE 
PIANISTIC TALENT. His tone was SOLID and yet TRANSLU- 
his fingers completely DEX TEROL 
One forgot technic in a performance where MECHANISM was SKILL- 
FULLY eee behind ARTISTRY.— 
s RESOUNDING PIANO PERFORMANCE of 
Organ concerto > by Vivaldi did indeed SUGGEST the ORGAN SON- 


hall. The reason is obvious: 


CENT, 


Mr. 


Berumen 


ORITIES w York Times. 


Mr. Berumen 


Ne 


wirkte. 
das Passagenspiel ; 
Staats-Zeitung. 


in thee STUPENDOUS OPENING PART of the 
was indeed REMARKABLY FINE. 


Berumen played FORCEFULLY and with a QUALITY of DIS- 
TINCTION exceeding most of what he has accomplished in recent sea- 
He began with a FINELY MASSIVE PERFORMANCE of that 
famous D minor Concerto by Vivaldi. New York Telegram. 


long has been known 
cian, and so proved to be last night.—New York Herald Tribune. 


Dieser mexikanische Pianist ist ein bescheidener 
Kuenstler, ein guter Musiker, der auf sein recht zahlreiches Publikum 
gestern abend in der gut besetzen Carnegie Hall gelentlich faszinierend 
Besonders reich entwickelt ist seine Anschlagtechnik, glitzernd 
auch die Dynamik ist gut abschattiert—-New Yorker 


-New 


JS.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
New York American. 
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Favorite American Soprano of the Paris Opera Company 
Concert Tour in the United States 


January 1 to April 1, 1928, and October 1 to December 15, 1928 


Engaged for Monte Carlo Opera January 1 to April 29, 1929 


CONCERT DIRECTION CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, Mgr. 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago 
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Emil Oberhoffer a “Miracle Man” 





Newspapers Speak of the Eminent 
Conductor in Glowing Terms of 
Praise 

His Accomplishments Worthy of 


National Recognition 
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ARTHUR DAVIS 


Tenor 


met neert vas givet 


who has been engaged to sing in the 
choir of Shadvside Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, is an artist pupil of 


LYMAN ALMY PERKINS 


notably successful in the training of choir 
singers 


Voice and Repertoire 


Studios, Cameo Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
312 Alter Building, New 


Kensington, Pa. 
ARTHUR DAVIS 


was the progt 


January 1928 
A group of excellent veices was heard and the audi- 
with enthusiastic applause. The follow- 
ing appeared: Jeanne Winchester, Laura MacNichol, Avis 
Janvrin, Adriana Morales, Mary Wiemann, sopranos; Ada 
Belle Files, contralto, and Myrtle Alcorn, pianist. The ac- 
companists were Myrtle Alcorn, Sibyl Hamlin, Helen 
Greim and Geor 

Marie Houst Ruth Russell, ac- 
companist, gave lfc Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, J., on mber Miss Houston was the 
recipient of mu raise for her singing 
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TUDOR, 


ERNEST DAVIS LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD IVAN STESCHENKO 
“Faust” “Marguerite” “Mephistopheles” 


TORU a 


CRA AARANT 


PON NCAOAMNO AOS 





JUNE BURIFF WILLIAM PHILLIPS MARGOT HAYES 
“Siebel” “Valentine” “Martha” 


BOMOK 


YO WA} 


UOT TOTO 


WORLD FAMOUS GUEST ARTISTS FURNISHED IF DESIRED 


The Festival Opera Company, in its new type of production where the chorus, orchestra, ballet and conductor are furnished 
locally in each city, will make its third tour, opening April Ist, 1929, singing the ever popular Faust by Gounod. 

The musical director will be sent to each city twice in advance for stage rehearsals. With the performance a professional 
stage director, wardrobe mistress, and pianist will be furnished. 

The music for chorus and orchestra is supplied well in advance. New and complete scenery, costumes, wigs, stage trappings 
and paraphernalia and electrical equipment to stage a complete operatic production are furnished. (Given in concert form if 
preferred.) 

A theatrical stage is not required for a successful performance. Complete equipment is carried for use in college chapel halls, 
gymnasiums where temporary platform must be erected, etc., the company furnishing complete front curtains and drapes. 
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Gigantic Production of “Aida” and “Trovatore” available late April and May, 1929. 
World Famous Stars. Local Conductor, Chorus, Orchestra, Ballet. Complete Equipment Furnished. 


“The Barber of Seville’’*—Comic Opera in English 


Company of 8 people featuring 3 former Chicago Grand Opera Stars. 
Piano Accompaniment. 24 “extras” instead of chorus. Complete scenery, costumes, etc. 


Late October November January Oct., Dec., Feb. 
Harry E. Cooke Ellison & White Solon H. Bryan C. E. Cramer 
Box 231, Denver Portland, Ore. Asheville, N. C. Auditorium, Chicago |} 
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DECEMBER 
Harvard Glee Club 


Archibald T. Dayison and the Harvard Glee Club in- 
York on December 22, at Town Hall, and re 
reception for the delightful rendition of an 
although most interesting list of offerings 
fact that Dr. Davison has trained 
nt of eff That 
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\. EK. Smith the organist 
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New York Philharmonic: 
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Women’s University Glee Club 
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DECEMBER 26 
Association 
Association at Town Hall 
for tl arge number ot 
in the audience 
Myra and 
sanon, the 


Beethoven 


Hess 
and 


Misses 
remaet Re 
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minor sonata, op 

and Miss Hess) ; 
Hess, D’Aranyi and 
iolin and piano by 
Hess, who recently 
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pianotorte 
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VIOLIN SONATA 
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Mgt. Baldini & Tremaine, 689 Fifth Ave., New York 








and 


second 


ceived its first 
about 


American performance on this occasion, 
which much had been written abroad. In the 
movement, a “Blues,” the eminent French composer takes 
cognizance of American jazz music, as well known com 
posers of other European nationalities have done. Whether 
Ravel likes jazz or laughs at it is the question left in the 
mind of the listener by the canny Frenchman. Each time 
one commences to fall under the spell of the sentimentality 
of the music there comes some sudden harmonic or rhythmic 
twist which smacks of irony and causes me to feel abashed 
at having let himself go. Whatever his object, the master 
workman shows in the piece all his cleverness, his expert 
handling of hazardous harmonic feats and his complete dom 
ination of the modern technic and idiom in composition. At 
the hands of the two fair performers the works received a 
performance that left nothing to be desired 

Schumann and Brahms were both finely presented, 
ful tone, firm rhythm and fine ensemble being 
throughout 

But once more the palm must go to the old cantor of the 
Thomas Church in Leipzig—Johann Sebastian Bach. In an 
admirable arrangement by Harold Bauer for three pianos, 
the triple concerto, originally composed for three harpsi 
chords with string accompaniment, was given a perform 
ance by the three master pianists that many in the audience 
counted the most Christmas gift they had re 
ceived. Such music so played is a rarity even in these days 
of tonal plethora, and the boundless enthusiasm evoked- by 
the splendid offering furnished further proof of the fact 
that Bach bids fair to become the most popular of all 
composers—at least among the truly musical 


beauti 
maintained 


priceless 


Oratorio Society of New York 
has there 
Messiah than that given by 
of New York in Carnegie Hall on December 26. Under 
the direction of Albert Stoessel and assisted by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and four excellent soloists, Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, Dorma Lee, contralto, Arthur Hackett 
Granville, tenor, and Herbert Gould, bass, the chorus did 
ample justice to the noble music of Anglo-German master, 
rising to veritable heights of volume and fervor 

The performance was in a iovelty, for not only 
did it include two usually omitted numbers, but the 
according to Mr. Stoessel, followed exactly the instructions 
contained in the infrequently used Handel Gesellschaft 
Edition which, it is said, comes closer to the original in 
tentions of the composer than the other and known 
arrangements. Hugh Porter was the organist Everett 
Tutchings the accompanist at the cembalo 
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Seldom 
Handel's 


inspiring performance of 
the Oratorio Society 


been a more 


tone 
sense a 


score, 


better 
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Malkin Trio 
gave its second concert of 
on December 27, at Town Hall. The program opened 
the Schubert trio in B flat major, op. 99. This trio, 
presents many difficulties of a purely musical as 
technical nature, was performed with perfect 
characterized by perfect sympathy among the 

Manfred Malkin, the pianist, asserted his high 
pianist of ample technic and full and mellow tone, 
with a poetic insight into the meaning of the composer 
Exemplary, indeed, was Mr. Malkin’s rendition of the long 
pianissimo passage in the rondo, played with such delicacy 
as to form a shimmering background against the — 
melodic outline. The piano quartet in A, op. 12, of Rubin 
Goldmark, moved in broad and musicianly style, and was 
marked by considerable melodic wealth. Mitya Stillman 
assisted in the performance of this work making a 
creditable impression 

Smetana’s Trio in G minor, op. 15, of a 
beauty, and rich in fervor and depth ot 
expression of the passionate Slav; it is to be regretted that 
this masterpiece is not performed more frequently. 

The Malkins form a well-balanced and musicianly 
semble, imbued with an earnest desire to interpret we 
the vast literature of chamber music A large 
tended; among them were Mme. Harriet Lanier, Rubin 
Goldmark, Prof. John Erskine, Lhevinne, Henry 
Hadley, Prof. Albert Stoessel, S Arthur Hartman 
many others 
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a folksong, or the ancient “street cries” 
elsewhere, The English Singers do it witl 
exquisite vocal employment and authoritative musicianship. 
Their recitals in America are one continuous 
triumphs. 


a secular susiicdaal 
of London or 


series of 


Dorothy Gordon 

second of Dorothy Gordon’s recitals for children was 
the Bijou Theater on December 27 and attracted 
a large audience. The diseuse presented four groups of 
numbers, and held the attention of her youthful audi- 
throughout the program because of the interesting 
manner in which she presented her offerings. Adele Hol- 
stein accompanist. 
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The 


given at 


close 
ence 


was the 
Pk 


Alfred Blumen 

\lfred Blumen gave a recital in Town Hall on Decem- 
ber 28, playing a program which offered him wide oppor- 
tunity for variety of expression and the display of his 
brilliant technic. Mr. Blumen is a Viennese pianist who 
has been soloist under the baton of Richard Strauss in 
various parts of Germany and who was taken by Strauss 
to South America as soloist in the orchestra concerts which 
Strauss gave there several years ago. With him to Amer- 
ica Mr. Blumen brought letters of introduction from Strauss 
to several musical notabilities here and in which Strauss 
speaks of him in terms of highest praise. That this praise 
is in no wise exaggerated was evident from his perform- 
ance at Town Hall on this occasion. 

Mr. Blumen opened his program with Vivaldi’s organ 
concerto in D minor, which he played with striking breadth 
of conception and a sonority of sustained tone that ap- 
proximated the organ tone as nearly as is possible on even 
so good a piano as Blumen had at his service at this time. 
Following this he played Schubert's interesting and varied 
Wanderer Fantasie with a swiftness and lightness of touch 
and variety of tonal color that aroused his audience to en- 
thusiasm. The third group included a highly poetic rendi- 
tion of Debussy’s La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin; Herbst 
Elegie, by Wladigeroff; Godowsky’s arrangement of 

Serenade, which was particularly to the taste of 
the audience; and the Seguidilla by Albeniz, played with 
rhythmic fervor and genuine Southern color. The final 
group Chopin, and even in this music, which has been 
so much played that it is in danger of becoming trite and 
commonplace, Mr. Blumen showed his mastery and _ his 
power to make interesting the music he elects to interpret. 
He was warmly received 


Strauss’ 


Was 


Schola Cantorum 


On December 28, Schola Cantorum of New York, 
Hugh Ross, revived the Damnation of Faust with 
a notable array of soloists: Dusolina Giannini singing the 
music of Marguerite, Richard Crooks, the Faust, George 
Fleming Houston, the Mephistopheles and Ivan Steschenko, 
the Brander 

So much of Berlioz’s score was cut that there 
mained anything of the old work. The 
work, but there was nothing electrifying 
The orchestra played well, but it 
loud and over-shadowed the 

The talked of feature of 
the really perfect diction of George 
Rarely has one heard such exquisite 
proved a pleasure to the audience, 
the general performance 

Richard Crooks sang the music of 
veauty of voice, as did Miss Giannini that of Marguerite. 
Here are two young Americans who are fine examples 
own talent and it satisfaction to hear such 
well produced even though at times one 
a little more of the dramatic in their interpreta- 
Steschenko did what little he had to do as the 
satisfactorily. The entire performance was not 


thrilling ! 


the 
conductor, 
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chorus did fair 
about their singing 
seemed at times, a bit toc 
soloists 
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most 
Emma Roberts 
Hearing Emma Roberts 
citals at the Town Hall on 
that this gifted artist is heard here too seldom. 
ance will stand out as an event in the present musical sea- 
son. Miss Roberts was in excellent voice and a distin- 
guished audience gave her a reception that must poke made 
her feel she is alw ays a welcome figure in New York con- 
cert halls. 
The feature of 


unusual re- 
one realize 
Her appear- 


again in one of her 
December 28 made 


the program was a group of songs of the 
Christmas given to the organ accompaniment of 
Frank Scherer. These were beautifully sung with an equal 
heauty of style for which Miss Roberts is noted and proved 
of great ple: asure to the audience. The group included: 
Song of the Madonna, Willeby; Der Heilige Joseph Singt, 
Wolf; The First Noel, Traditional; Presents al nino Jesus, 
Catalonian folk song; The Knight of Bethlehem, D. C. 
TI homson 

To add interest there 
ballata and scherzo by 
venuti, followed | 
erts did some of 
resented by Die 
Brahms by three : 
du Mir Zuweile 


season 


were three songs in Italian: the 
Respighi and Sul Fiume by Ben- 
by a group in German, in which Miss Rob- 
her most effective work. Schubert was rep- 
Stadt; Schumann by Lied der Braut and 
Och Moder, ich well en Ding han, Wenn 
Lachelst and Willst du dass ich geh? 
And what an exquisite thing August Bungert’s Der Sand- 
trager is! And how finely Miss Roberts interpreted it! 
This brings to mind an important factor in the singing of 
this excellent artist: she holds one quite in the palm of 
her hand by actually living the mood of each song. Where 
there is a lightness of mood, she gives an occasional shrug 
of the shoulder or a half gesture that is charming. Her 
diction is flawless and her phrasing most commendable. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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VANNI-MARCOUX TRIUMPHS 


IN PARIS RECITAL 


Leading French Critics Pay Homage to the Master Singer 





His Performance of a Schubert 


Program Pronounced by Experts 


the Acme of Perfection in the 


Art of Singing and 


Interpretation. 


(Translated from the French) 


La Rumeur, November, 1927. 

One knows that Vanni-Marcoux that renowned singer 
is our greatest lyric tragedian, but he is, too, one of the 
foremost singers on the concert platform. He proved 
this anew in his Schubert recital. It was an unforget- 
table evening that he offered us, with his incomparable 
science of how to project the words, how to breathe and 
how to sing musically.—Robert Brisacq. 


Le Soir, November, 1927. 

Breath control, articulation, good brains, are the ele- 
mentary grammar of a singer... Vanni-Marcoux 
possesses those qualities to a remarkable degree. He is 
an admirable actor. He is also a superb singer in con- 
cert. The Schubert recital that he gave us was a rare 
treat . . . a singing lesson for all those who do not think 
they know too much to learn a little more. Style, musi- 
cianship, everything was there to make the evening 
memorable. The simplicity of his delivery, his exactness 
in matters of tempo, his soul and his art—all were present. 
Marcoux is unique.—Georges Pioch. 


Le Figaro, November, 1927. 

Singers like Vanni-Marcoux are unfortunately very 
rare. What a knowledge of the voice, what style, what 
an artistic soul! In his Schubert recital he gave us the 
complete joy of applauding the work of Schubert and 
that of his able and remarkable interpreter. The eve- 
ning was ideal. Vanni-Marcoux has today reached the 
summit of his brilliant career—Robert Brussel. 


Le Menestrel, November, 1927. 
The famous artist, Vanni-Marcoux, brought forth in 
his Schubert recital, all the exquisite nuances demanded 


Address: CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO., Auditorium Theater, Chicago, Il. 
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in the songs with the finished artistry of a master singer. 
Never has the pathetic note of his low register blended 
so well with the caressing beauty of his upper tones. The 
acclamation of the multitude was spontaneous and voci- 
ferous.—Henri de Curzon. 


Petit Parisien, November, 1927. 

Vanni-Marcoux scored a triumph in his Schubert re- 
cital. His art and his singing are absolutely incompar- 
able.—Fernand Le Forne. 


Le Gaulois, November, 1927. 

The celebrated singer, Vanni-Marcoux, gave a recital 
in which his art of singing and his perfect diction made 
us enjoy the lied of Schubert. He gave to each number 
a variety of accent, baring a moving and gracious 
personality without ever trying to make cheap effects, 
and remaining in the deep and sombre atmosphere de- 
manded by the composer. All this was done with a taste 
difficult to classify. Ovation succeeded ovation through- 
out the evening . . . Worthy tributes to a magnificent 
interpreter.—Louis Schneider. 


La Liberté, November, 1927. 

Vanni-Marcoux gave in the Salle Gavaux an admir- 
able recital of Schubert. He and he alone at the present 
time ts able to sing the music of one composer during 
an hour and a half and this without giving us the least 
trace of monotony or boresomeness. His intense intel- 
lectuality and the variety of moods with which he invests 
his songs again appeared most extraordinary. Marcoux 
is an intellectual singer. He is an artist and his art, in 
a word, is marvelous.—Robert Desarnaux. 
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The $2000.00 Atwater Kent prize 
in the finals of the nation-wide contest 
was won by 


TED 
A. 
RO 


Tenor 


Singing 





Oscar J. Fox’s Cowboy song: 


The Hills of Home 


Mr. Roy also sang this song in the 
preliminary sectional contests. It was 
the only modern song by an Ameri- 
can composer to be used in the contest. 


Songs by Oscar J. Fox: 
All Ye Jolly Cowboys id 
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Gretel was the opera discussed, and the hearty response of 
the youngsters to Mme. Lund’s questions showed that they 
were much interested in what she had to say concerning this 
delightful fairy story. Mme. Lund has a vivid imagination, 
and therefore she had no difficulty in making the children 
imagine the stage settings for the opera and the various 
characters she and her assistants impersonated. She also 
told the children what a grand opera is and many other 
facts which they will remember when they are regular 
attendants at the opera. 

Mme. Lund had as her assistants Wellington Smith, bari 
tone, and Gordon Hampson, pianist, both of whom were 
assets to the program. In the first act Mme. Lund had two 
children do the Hansel and Gretel Dance; in the second act 
the Dream was given, and in the third act the witch’s danc« 
was performed. 

Plaza Artistic Morning 

Albert Spalding, violinist, together with Marie Antoinette 
Aussanae (Princess Jacques de Broglie), pianist, and the 
Brahms. Quartette (Claribel Banks and Louise Osborne, so 
pranos; Nancy Hitch and Elinor Markey, contraltos) fur 
nished the program of the twenty-second Artistic Morning, 
held at Hotel Plaza, on December 29 

Mr. Spalding’s eminent qualities, musically and _ violin 
istically, have long since become proverbial; his playing on 
this occasion calls for no higher encomium than that he 
was in his usual fine form. 

Princess de Broglie, just returned from an extended con 
cert tour in Europe, South America and Australia, was a 
splendid acquisition to the program. Delightful in per 
sonality, and comprehensive in her understanding of her 
chosen instrument, with adequate technical equipment, she 
fully earned the warm reception given her. 

The unique Brahms Quartette, in good voice and pi 
turesquely charming in hoop-skirt and pantalet, upheld th« 
excellent traditions which the members have made for them 
selves in their particular field of vocal activity 


DECEMBER 30 


League of Composers 

Those who expected to be shocked and thrilled by the 
mediaeval modernism placed on exhibition by the League of 
with the eminent Mengelberg, at 
Town Hall on December 30, were doomed to disappoint 
ment. There was nothing either shocking or thrilling about 
the works of the olden time performed on that occasion 
If there were any shocks they came from the works of 
young modernists of today, and we have all become so a 
customed to that sort of thing that it has ceased to be thril 
ling, except to whatever extent it may be musically effective 

The program consisted of works for the organ by Giro 
lami Frescobaldi (1583-1644) and Jan Sweelinck (1562 
1621) played interestingly and effectively by Joseph Yasser 
Both of these works proved to be rather dull, although the 
second of them, the Fantasia Cromatica of Sweelinck, con 
tained an interesting experiment in the harmonization of 
such chromatics as were probably rare in those days. Mr 
Yasser also played two choral preludes by Roger Huntington 
Sessions, who was born in 1896, and was in the audience to 
make his bow for the generous, though unmerited, applause 
which greeted his dull and disonant experiments in hori 
zontal writing, the latest fad of the futurists 

The works by composers of the olden time, given under 
the direction of Mengelberg and sung by a solo unit of the 
Choral Symphony Society of New York, were by Luca 
Marenzio (1560-1599), Claudio Monterverdi (1567-1643), 
Gesualdo di Venosa (1560-1613), and Jan Sweelinck (1562 
1621). The performances were excellent, and the music in 
teresting, though a f left the impression of 
experimentation, just as a great deal of the music of the 
moderns of today give the impression of experimentation 
When, for instance, at the beginning of one of these pieces 
the sopranos sang a_ chromati slowly ascending 
through the octave ard accompanied by the other voices, it 
certainly sounded experimental, unless the twelve notes of 
the chromatic scale are to be considered a musical inspira 
tion! This music may have been the most advanced and 
modern of its time, but it does not sound modern to modern 
It simply sounds like rather poor examples of the 


( omposers, assistance ot 


good deal of it 


scale, 


ears a 
music of three hundred years ago 

The other numbers on the program were by Hindemith, 
one of the best known of the German moderns, born im 
1894: Greta Torpadie six songs from Das Marienle 
ben, accompanied by Aaron Copland, which contained a few 
interesting passages, and the chorus sang Hindemith’s Lands 
knechtstrinklied, so much more interesting than anything 
else on the entire program that the audience insisted upon its 
repetition. This piece was full of humor, a humor that was 
woefully lacking in everything this program, and 
the audience woke up and took notice, as audiences have a 
bad habit of doing; for the sort of attention that greets 
a piece of real merit is the harshest possible criticism of 
music of less merit that happens to be on the same program 


with 1 
DECEMBER 31 


Sang 


else on 


Students’ Concert 
Mengelberg presented another of the 
dents Concerts at Carnegie Hall on December 31 
Oberon Overture, Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto and Rich 
ard Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben made up the program. The 
part of the violin concerto was played by Catherine 
Wade-Smith, a young performance showed 
every evidence of a sincere and capable musicianship.. Ein 
Heldenleben, like most of Strauss’ compositions and unlike 
so many of the endeavors of the lesser post-Wagnerians, 
loses none of its magnificence in repeated performance. It 
is powerful music deserves its ever-increasing 
prominence in orchestral. repertoires. Mr. Mengelberg and 
the orchestra were received with tremendous enthusiasm 01 
which they were on this occasion, more than deserving 


Myrna Sharlow Continues to Please 


Myrna Sharlow, now on tour with the San Carlo Opera, 
continues to please her audiences in her numerous roles 
chiefly in Tosca and Boheme. On November 24, in Detroit, 
she scored brilliantly in Tosca, doing I] Trovatore in Joplin 
on the 28th and Faust the next night in Little Rock. La 
Boheme was ‘her third opera in that ‘busy week in Memphis 


on December 1, and December 5 Miss Sharlow opened the 


Philharmonic Stu 


Weber’s 


solo 


lady whose 


and well 


January 1928 
New Orleans Soheme. In this city and others 
on tour, this charming and talented young American came 
in for a goodly share of honors, the critics unanimously 
endorsing her singing and voice. 


season 1n 


Heifetz Returns from World Tour 

Heifetz is back, after two and a half years. 
time he went all the way around the world. 
two-hundred concerts in fourteen countries, some of them 
hot and snake-infested. The thing in all his travels that 
seems to have impressed the artist the most was his visit 
to a snake venom extracting plant, where he saw a man 
take his life in his hands during the process of squeezing 
the poison out of some sort of a huge reptile’s fangs. It 
impressed him so deeply that he dreamed about it, and his 
dreams were, apparently, not pleasant. 

The tropics, says Heifetz, are hot! Hot! He says he 
did not know what heat was until he visited such places as 
India, Sumatra, Java and the Philippines. He provided 
himself with a special light weight suit in which to give 


During that 
He gave over 


my 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


made but little difference—the 
He lost ten pounds or more as a 


his concerts, but he says it 
heat was unescapable 
result of it. 

Does it affect the 
at the joints, and the 


violin? It does. His began to open 
were so affected that he had 
difficulty in playing. At one concert he broke three strings, 
beginning with the unbreakable D, and had a lively time 
running back and forth, putting on new strings in the heat. 
He says players have even tried keeping their instruments 
in air tight metal cases to keep out the moisture, but found 
this of little avail. The tropics are, after.all, the tropics. 
In that part of the world, Heifetz, concerts are 
made pleasant social affairs. One plays a number or two, 
and then there is an intermission, during which artist and 
audience go outside for rest and refreshment. The liquid 
refreshment is always whiskey and soda, and there seem 
to be many excuses for frequent samplings of this delight. 
Either whiskey or quinine seem to be necessary preventa- 
tives of the dread malaria, and one is as good as the other. 
rhe audiences in India, says Heifetz, are largely native; 
in other parts of the Orient they are mostly Occidental. 
\ustralia and New Zealand seem to have made an impres- 
sion on Heifetz for their love of music. In the cities of 
these countries the violinist gave program after program— 
each different. The public seemed never to be. satisfied. 
His concert appearances were only brought to an end by 
the necessity of his departure for engagements : 
But of all gay and exciting and stimulating audiences, 
the Mexicans are the best. Down there a concert is a riot. 
When Heifetz appeared the military had to be called out to 
keep the crowd in order. Those who could not get in by 
the front door tried the back, or the windows. And when 
they applaud they do it with all their might and work them- 
selves into a perfect frenzy, which, however, though quick 
to start is just as quick to end when the player appears on 
another number of the program. 
player in Mexico must also be athletic. 
throws hats on the stage, and the player is 
pick them up, put them on his head for a mo- 
ment and throw them back to the owner 
The artist very little new music that was useful 
for his purposes. The Oriental music, he says, is 
either quite French—modern French—or it is not music at 
all in our sense of the word. Some new works were given 
by Australian Mexican composers which he likes, 
and he has made arrangements of Mexican popular music. 
\s to programs, Heifetz says fireworks are acceptable 
everywhere, naturally, with all audiences; but he was sur- 
prised, in many places where the people might not be sup- 
posed to be highly cultured, that they were equally delighted 
with music of the most classical sort 
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Helen Chase’s Time in Demand 
Helen Chase has a number of 
singers who coach with her, 


vocal students, as well as 
who are doing interesting things 
these days. Among them is Margaret Speaks, who works 
vith her on and who is a popular radio artist. Miss 
Chase recently accompanied Miss Speaks when she gave a 
delightful pregram. for station WABA, and again for Eve- 
lyn Jeane on the American Woman's Association program 
over the same station on another evening 

Miss Chase won the warm approval of the New York 
critics for her musicianly accompaniments for Kuryllo at his 
recent recital at the Engineers’ Auditorium on December 11, 
also playing for Peggy Wood at the Authors’ League meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt on December 4. 


Voice 
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Criticisms of 


William Heyl on Charles A 


as 


ENSEMBLE 
PIANISTS 


Available for Ensemble Programs After Return From European Tour, December, 1928 


Evening Sun 

Mr. Anthony and Mr. Heyl both technically and as interpreters are 
admirable musicians. Their ensemble and solo work throughout de- 
served the warm applause it received. 
Times 

A successful appearance in recital of the rare musical literature for 
two pianos. 
World 

There was no particular reason why William Heyl and Charles 
Anthony, either of whom is eminently qualified to play the piano in his 
own sweet way, should have combined their talents in a two-piano 
recital in Town Hall yesterday afternoon. Whatever the reason, the 
experiment was surprisingly successful. 

30th are musicians of excellent technique and touch. 


Herald Tribune 

Both excellent and sincere musicians who play deftly with intelligence 
of mind and discipline of hand. . 
Evening World 

Charles Anthony and William Heyl appeared in a two piano pro- 
gram at Town Hall and pleased a large audience with their spirited 
playing of Haydn, Scriabine, Reger, and Rachmaninoff. 
Boston Transcript 

Mr. Anthony and Mr. Heyl should 


prove successful in their new venture. 


Management: Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York City 


Mr. Anthony played his part of the program with perfect technic, 
consummate skill, and no little feeling for the spirit of the music. He 
is subtle with his Ravel and his Debussy. With his Chopin he is now 
lyric, now dramatic, now playful. He lavishes upon all his music beau- 
tiful tone, capable of great variety of effect. 


If he was thus effective in his own numbers, he was more so when 
paired with Mr. Spalding. As though accustomed to playing with each 
other, these two played the three movements of Brahms’ sonata. The 
melodies of one were like unto the melodies of the other. They attained 
and held precision in ensemble. Rarely has pure beauty so clothed the 
lyric passages of the second movement. Nor did the amiable first 
movement, or the dark, impetuous last movement fall greatly behind 
the standard of this second. 


The London Daily Telegraph 

Mr. Anthony gave pleasure by the delicacy of his playing, the variety, 
beauty and delicate shading of his tone, and his unassuming manner 
It was, in point of fact, a delightful and most musical recital. Would 
that there were more like them. 


The London Times 

Mr. Anthony plays with admirable point and character. He 
polished technique capable of dealing with the big style of piano music 
His atmospheric effects in Debussy were the result of taste and well 
used judgment. 


h- F 
nas a 


Boston Advertiser 


Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 101 is one 





They are able pianists individually 
and both intone their music with ad- 
mirable clarity. Both have a discrim- 
inating touch for the music of Debussy 
and Scriabine. Mr. Heyl plays con- 
vincingly and deserves encouragement 
and congratulations. The sounds he 
produced from = Scriabine’s Seventh 
Sonata are pleasing and mystical in 
their creation of an unfamiliar world 
of tone. 


Dear Sirs: 


The following are criticisms of 
Mr. Anthony asa solo pianist :— 
Boston Transcript 

One of the most enjoyable events 
of the season of 1926 was a concert 
given by Albert Spalding, violinist, 


Dec. 21, 1927 





To the Baldwin Piano Company 


I want to express my appreciation of what 
it means to play your piano. 
an instrument exceptionally responsive in 
action and with an inspirational tone quality 
that gives one a rare sense of freedom and 
releases ones powers to the fullest. 

Mr. Heyl corroborates my endorsement 
with equal conviction and enthusiasm. 

Yours very truly, 


which is beyond the grasp of any ordi 
Mr. Anthony displayed 


e 1 
caretth 


Hotel Harding 
New York City 


nary pianist. 
such intelligence, 
poise and phrasing, that we are dlis- 
posed to praise even this most difficult 


fine such 


task as very successful. 


You have achieved Boston Herald 


Mr, 
the public has a right to 
musical entertainment both in solo and 


Anthony is a pianist from whom 
expect true 
and ensemble work. 

His tone is clear, pure and charming 
He has a fluent technique; he can be 
brilliant ; he has a nice appreciation of 
the value of phrases. He has rhythm. 


Philip Hale. 


CHARLES ANTHONY 








and Charles Anthony, pianist. 


Che Baldwin Piano Company 
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Questions About Piano 
Study Answered 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been rp | 
the MusicaL Courter to conduct this department and | 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most importani—each week. 


Q.—I have practised a good deal on a dumb piano with 
rather satisfactory results (so it has seemed to me). I am 
told that many excellent musicians advise against the use 
of these instruments. What is your opinion?—James E. M. 


\.—I believe that the use of such practise keyboards by 
students might be detrimental to their proper development 
during the formative period it is essential to 
have the cultivation of the aural faculty go hand in hand 
growth of technical skill. The ear plays such a 
n the performance of music that its impor- 
overestimated. Not only does the ear pro- 
which we are enabled to decide such ele- 
mentary problems as, for instance, whether a tone is sharp 
or flat if the key we are sounding corresponds with the 
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note on the printed page, but it is the avenue through which 
the entire musical consciousness is expanded and refined. 

Since one’s object in practising is not merely to acquire a 
control over fingers and muscles but also to produce beauti- 
ful sounds, the student should endeavor from the very be- 
ginning to achieve the most subtle cooperation between the 
senses of touch and hearing. How is this to be done if the 
instrument upon which one is practising does not permit the 
ear to discriminate between what is good and bad, false and 
true? By carefully listening and an intelligent consideration 
of the tonal qualities resulting from different modes of key 
depression, the student may be assured of a greater ad- 
vance along the path to artistic piano playing than is pos- 
sible through the use of a device which may only be helpful 
from a muscular-mechanical standpoint. The association of 
the sense of hearing with those of touch and sight will also 
give the player a feeling of greater surety in public perform- 
ance especially in the judgment of distances on the key- 
board. 

Only the pianist of mature powers and experience is in 
a position to secure benefits from the use of a dumb key- 
board. 


Otello and Freischutz Well Given 
at La Scala 


Excellent Casts Include New Singers 


MiLan, Itaty.—The second week of La Scala season 
opened with a fine performance of Otello. Antonio Tran- 
toul was heard for the first time in the title role. Although 
vocally he lacked the power which this role demands in the 
second act and in the concertante of the third (due, perhaps, 
in part, to his unfamiliarity with the Italian language) on the 
whole his portrayal was excelient ; especially the closing duet 
of the first act and the death scene. The audience received 
him cordially. Bianca Scacciati gave an excellent interpreta- 
tion of the unhappy Desdemona, singing dramatically, yet 
sweetly, and displaying, especially in the Salice and the Ave 
Maria of the last act, her worth and artistic ability. Mari- 
ano Stabile succeeded in presenting an intelligent and artistic 
interpretation of the sinister role of Iago, although vocally 
he did not equally balance the scale, using in many of his 
phrases an excess of portamento which was not always 
pleasant to hear, and certainly not traditional. Giletta, a 
first rate tenor, heard for the first time at La Scala, made 
a more than excellent Cassio; Bruna Castagna was an 
Emilia worthy of praise, and De Lelio an exceptional Lodo- 
vico. The minor roles were also all in good hands. 

Toscanini gave a forceful reading; the tempest of the 
first act was extraordinarily impressive, his control of the 
huge mass of choristers was superb, and produced an un- 
usual effect. 

The scenery, by Marchioro, was new; it was beautiful, 
effective and won the admiration of the public. The cos- 
tumes, by Caramba, were marvels of rich elegance. The 
lighting effects, especially those in the tempest, reached a 
standard of perfection. Forzano, who is responsible for 
the artistic grouping and magnificent stage pictures, deserves 
a large share of credit. 

The opera was given in its entirety, with none of the 
traditional cuts, and bids fair to be the banner production of 
this season. The house was filled to capacity, and the audi 
ence received the opera with an unusual amount of en- 
thusiasm, the maestro and artists receiving numerous cur 
tain calls after each act. 

The following week the season’s first performance of Der 
Freischutz (Il franco cacciatore) was given. Malkin-Mon 
tano, heard for the first time at La Scala, portrayed the part 
of Agata, displaying a voice of sufficient range, good volume 
and pleasing, sympathetic quality, although in the aria of 
the second act she did not quite reach the standard, due, 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER, 
one of the artists engaged to apear in the performance of 
Tannhduser to be given in concert form at the Century 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, January 8. Other artists 
associated with Miss Fischer are to be Johanna Gadski, Paul 
Althouse, Reinald Werrenrath, Alexander Kipnis and Marta 
Wittkowska. There will be a complete cast for the per- 
formance, chorus and orchestra under the direction of Ernst 
Knoch. (Photo by Strauss Peyton). 


perhaps, to extreme nervousness over this first appearance. 
Ettore Parmeggiani, also new at La Scala, took the part of 
Max, but this role does not give him sufficient opportunity 
to reveal the real beauty and sympathetic lyric quality of 
his excellent, well trained voice, as the music lies mostly in 
the medium and lower registers; he is without doubt an 
artist of value and will prove his real worth in other roles. 

The balance of the cast was the same as last season: Ebe 
Stignani as Anetta, Tancredi Pasero as Gaspardo, and, in 
the minor roles, Baccaloni, Baracchi, Venturini and Walter. 
Gabrielle Santini conducted with taste and skill. The house 
was well filled and received the opera with the same enthu- 
siasm as last season 

The balance of the week’s program consisted of repeti- 
tions of Otello and Manon. 


ANTONIO BASSI. 


Kortschak to Play in New York 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, who will give his annual New 
York recital in Town Hall on Monday evening, January 9, 
will have the assistance of Aurelio Giorni, pianist of the 


Elshuco Trio, both artists performing for the first time in 
public Mr. Giorni’s sonata in F minor. Another composer 
represented on the program is H. Leroy Baumgartner, whose 
Romance will be played. Mr. Baumgartner is professor of 
theory of music at Yale University. 


COBINA 


THE OUTSTANDING 


INTERPRETER OF THE 


IN 


MODERN SPIRIT IN SONG 


Her authoritative rendition of the lyrics by such famous composers as Respighi, Ravel, DeFalla, 
Grovlez, Moret, etc., brings to American audiences the opportunity to hear the new works which 


are destined to be the classics of tomorrow. 


The following comments by the Boston critics upon her December recital are typical of the 
favorable impression she has already made in such cities as New York, Chicago, Washington, 


Worcester, etc. 


As she goes up and down the country, she carries soft- 
colored tapestries and two giant candles, each upon its 
stand, that she may place them about the stage, so add 
to the amenities of music making. Decoration does not 
hinder it; rigid auditoriums relax under such elegance ; con- 
certs become the occasions that now and then they would be. 

Her voice is a soprano, high, bright, clear, plastic, light- 
running. There is not a dark tone in its even range unless, 
for interpretative ends, she shadows it. It seems a French- 
trained voice schooled to precision and nice adjustments. 
Mme. Wright is a practised singer mindful of rhythm, 
shaping phrases, curving and graduating the melodic course. 
She vitalizes and concentrates; while her French training 
gives her ready sense of the rhetoric of the concert-hall. 

The ancients, as time goes in music, first engaged Mme. 
Wright—an air from Bach, another from Figaro’s Wedding, 
more passioned numbers from Mozart phrased favors of 
Cesti, the pangs and longings, fluently formal, of the other 
Mozartean number. 


Then ensued songs variously: De Fleurs from Debussy 
with Mme. Wright’s sense of rhetoric to give it ardent and 
contrasted progress; oriental intervals, as from a distance 
flung off warmly by Szymanowski and the singer, a slender 
piece by Moret that in a few measures and a few tones 
sketched a mood and a picture; the snapping air of the 
irritated Soledad from Ravel's L’Heure Espagnole, well 
within Mme. Wright's means and temperament; a nonsense 
piece of Satie. Next Germans, with Marietta’s song to the 
lute out of Korngold’s opera, The Dead City; the seldom 
heard Nixie song of Wolf, skipping and radiant. In both 
Mme. Wright excelled. She subdued her tones to Marietta’s 
melancholy melody; touched lightly the pensive modulations. 
Her voice lent itself to Wolf’s brightness; while the flash- 
ing, dancing piano-part stimulated her. If only to Wolf 
would singers oftener return. He is inexhaustible. From 
DeFalla, Nin and the Brazilian, Villa Lobos, came short, 
tense, high-rhythmed pieces, again for the glint of the 
singer’s tones —H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 
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Laurent, flute, and Leon Vartanian, piano accompanist. Mr. 
Laurent has arranged an interesting program that included 
a trio for piano, violin and cello, by Turina; a group of 
songs, Chansons Madecasses, by Ravel, for voice, flute, cello 
and piano, and the Variations on a Theme by Gluck for 
flute and string quartet, from the skilful pen of Donald F. 
Tovey. An audience that should have been larger was 
warmly appreciative. 
WoMEN’s SYMPHONY 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the competent 
leadership of Ethel Leginska, conductor, gave a concert in 
Jordan Hall, presenting an interesting program that com- 
prised the Oberon Overture by Weber, Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, a piano concerto in C minor by Delius, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. Mr. Boardman, who is 
an artist-pupil of Heinrich Gebhard, reflected credit on his 
teacher in the solo portion of the Dalius concerto. An 
audience of good size gave abundant evidence of enjoyment. 

Copina WriGHT 

Cobina Wright, soprano, gave a recital at the 
Republican Club before a distinguished audience 
plauded her art as vocalist, musician and interpreter with 
no little enthusiasm. Ably assisted by Pierre Luboshutz, 
accompanist, Mme. Wright renewed and deepened the ex- 
cellent impression that she made here last season as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra. Her program, 
which furnished a significant commentary on her discern- 
ment as a musician, included arias by Bach, Mozart and 
Cesti; songs by Szymanowski, Ravel, Debussy, De Falla 
and Joaquin Nin, and pieces by La Forge, Manning, Herbert 
Hughes and Whiting. 


Women’s 
that ap 


KARL ZEISE 
Karl Zeise, cellist, tastefully assisted by Nicolas Slonim 
sky, accompanist, gave a recital in Jordan Hall. Mr. Zeise 
displayed a warm tone, intonation generally good though 
not altogether flawless, and musical intelligence in a program 
that listed a sonata in A by Schubert, Hugo Becker's 
fantastic suite, and numbers by Tcherepnine, Tartini and 
Mozart. Mr. Zeise studied in Boston with Alwyn Schroeder 
and in Berlin with Hugo Becker. He has been a member of 
the Philadelphia and Cleveland orchestras. As soloist, he 
made a favorable impression on an appreciative audience. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
first concert of the season in 
Flonzaley Quartet was heard in a manuscript quartet by 
Leopold Mannes. Admirably constructed, this work dis- 
closes a sensitive regard for musical values and Mr. Mannes’ 
unmistakable talent as a composer in this field. The piece 
was well received. The Flonzaleys gave an altogether de 
lightful performance of Mozart’s charming D minor quartet 
and brought their program to a close with an enjoyable 
interpretation of Dohnanyi’s stimulating quartet in D flat 
major. 


At its Jordan Hall, the 


IrvIN SCHENKMAN 
Irvin Schenkman, pianist, gave a recital in Jordan Hall, 
playing the F minor sonata of Brahms, a group of pieces 
out of Chopin, the Sonatine by Ravel and three numbers 
by Debussy. Mr. Schenkman exhibited a fluent technic, 
good sense of rhythm and a praiseworthy regard for musical 
values. That he exhausted the possibilities of the Brahms 
sonata was now and again open to debate. 
demonstrated obvious gifts as an artist in the 
was deservedly applauded. 
SAMUEL 


making and 


WILENSKI 
Samuel Wilenski, pianist, was also heard in Jordan Hall, 
making a rather auspicious debut. A program that included 


However, he, 
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and variations of Beethoven in C minor, Mozart's 
D major sonata, and pieces by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Sinding, Debussy 
and Ravel gave him ample opportunity to reveal his highly 
serviceable technic, good tone, a commendable instinct for 
the melodic line and the ability to impart poetic significance 
to his interpretations. Mr. Wilenski was very well received 
by an audience of good size. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., 
Notes 


The London String Quartet faces a very busy American 
season. It will be heard in El Paso, Texas, on April 7 in 
an = ‘rnoon and evening performance under the auspices of 
Mrs. Hallett Johnson. Two a day is something new in 
pace. ‘busine ss. 

Charles Hackett is, as usual, winning plaudits at each per- 
formance he sings with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Allen McQuhae is now an honorary member in the Al 
Menah Shrine of Nashville, Tenn., having been elected at a 
luncheon given in his honor in that city on December 6, 
following his appearance in that city. 

William Simmons pinchhit for Richard Bonelli in Pitts- 
burgh on December 16 with the Art Society of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Bonelli had an attack of bronchitis, and Mr. Simmons 
was fortunate enough to be able to communicate with Solon 
Alberti, who was in Pittsburgh with Kathryn Meisle and 
who remained over to accompany him. Mr. Simmons filled 
the assignment with glory, as testified by a letter from Mrs. 
K. Den Wilson, who eg “Many thanks for Mr. Sim- 
mons, who proved to be all you claimed for him. He is 
an excellent singer, many rare features of his work de- 
lightful. The Society was very pleased and cordial, I think 
Mr. Simmons should be boosted to the limit.” 

Mary Lewis sang in Stroudsburg, Pa., on December 16, 
thus dedicating the new auditorium of the State Teachers’ 
College, and according to the Press of that city the follow- 
ing day “sang herself into the hearts of the audience.” 
Engagements continue to pour into the Wolfsohn office for 
this delightful soprano, and success crowns each recital she 
gives 


the theme 


Member of Ann Arbor Voice Faculty in 
Concert 


The following is quoted from the Detroit Free Press of 
recent date: “May A. Strong’s musical setting; to the poem 
by Alfred Noyes, Slumber Songs of the Madonna, which 
merited the $500 prize offered by the Theodore Presser 
estate through the National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
given its first Detroit hearing yesterday, the lyrical beauty 
of the work gaining wide acclaim. Participating in the 
performance was the composer, who interpreted the solo 
portions of the composition. The poetic sweep of the 
Noyes poem, its tender sentiment and joyous exultation have 
all heen emphasized in Miss Strong’s setting, the simplicity 
and directness of her style and method adding greatly to 
the impressiveness of the composition. . Previous to 
the performance of the new work, Miss Strong was heard 
in a group of solo numbers.” 

Miss Strong is a member of the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 


voice faculty of the 
Mich. 


Sears Conducts Mozart Requiem 

Under the direction of S. Wesley 
Mass of Mozart was given in St. 
delphia, on the second Sunday in Advent. The Mass was 
sung by the choir of the church, assisted by four excellent 
soloists, accompanied by members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. After stating that the performance was splendid, 
Samuel L. Laciar declared in the Public Ledger that “Mr. 
Sears had trained the choir to an unusually high degree of 


Sears, the Requiem 
James’s Church, Phila- 
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Mme. Wright is a very attractive woman and last evening 
wore an extraordinarily beautiful and becoming gown whic! 
enhanced her beauty. She also has a distinctly appealing 
personality and an intelligence coupled with dramatic in- 
stinct that make her interpretations interesting. 

The high point of her evening was reached in a group of 
French songs. In fact, it is in songs: of. this type that 
Mme. Wright would seem to excel. She lends something 
all her own to songs like the foregoing, or like Wolf’s Nixe 
Binsefuss or Nin’s El Vito.—Boston Globe. 


Attending a concert at the Women’s Republican Club, 
where Cobina Wright made her first Boston appearance 
before an enthusiastic audience, was a rare as well as de- 
lightful circumstance. 

Presenting a program that leaned heavily on the moderns, 
she was enabled to present to her listeners works that are 
not often heard. And the experiment, judging from last 
night’s audience, was a huge success. 

The singer rendered her program in five languages 
Italian, French, German, Spanish and English. She proved 
to be a very talented linguist for in all the numbers her dic- 
tion was good, while in the French and English songs dic 
tion was uncommonly clear.  Interpretatively, too, Mme 
Wright displayed finished artistry. 

Her soprano voice is of rich texture, with a wide range 
both as to pitch and quality. Her vocal technic was com- 
petent, even distinguished.—Moses Smith, Boston American. 


Either nature gave Mrs. Wright, or Mrs. Wright has 
chosen to develop, a voice nicely suited to songs like that by 
Satie, a voice adapted to send the words clearly over, with 
force, with point. Uncommonly cleverly, therefore, Mrs. 
Wright sang this ‘Satie song. Because of her diction, she 
made the Ravel fragment as effective as may be in concert; 
the Moret little song she sang smoothly and with very nice 
tone; in Debussy’s song she showed appreciation of what 
melodic line there is and to the words she gave a certain 
definite character—-energy, that is, and passionateness. To 
the classic songs and airs she gave their fitting beauty and 
grace. Satie and Mozart—not every singer is equal to both! 

The Boston Herald. 


Detailed information, original press clippings and sample 
programs will be sent on request to those local managers 
wishing to bring to their communities a recital of unique 
charm and great popular interest. 


Management 


WM. ae GASSNER 
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understanding and efficiency, and they sang with a tonal 
quality of great beauty, while over it all hung that indefir 
able atmosphere ofa reli igious service with which Mr. Sears 
always invests these special services at St. James's.” 


Mannes Continues Season at Greenwich 


At the second of the Greenwich Young People’s Symphony 
Concerts, David Mannes, conductor, explained to the young 
people, who crowded the high school auditorium, the instru 
ments of the orchestra. yn program consisted of musi 
by Debussy, Meyerbeer, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Bizet and Waldteufel, the singing of Christmas 
carols and the pastorale from the Messiah 

The third concert in the series, to be given January 5, is 
for string orchestra. David Barnett, a talented young 
pianist, will appear as soloist, playing the first movement 
from the D minor concerto of Bach with the orchestra 

American Opera Company's New York 
A ppearances 

When the American Opera Company begins its season at 
the Gallo Theater on January 10 it will give an entirely new 
version of the Abduction from the Seraglio designed to 
extract as much comedy as possible from the outlines of 
the story. A new English version of Faust is also to be 
heard, and no doubt other operas under the direction of 
Rosing, the innovator, will be equally original. The reper 
tory for the first four weeks of the American Opera Com 
pany’s New York season will include Faust, Madame Butter 
fly, Marriage of Figaro, Pagliacci, The Sunset Trail, and 
the Abduction from the Seraglio. 
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Ellen Kinsman Mann Bases Teaching, on the Need to Think 


Qur contemplation of the fine bits of old furniture in 
l Kinsmar 1 udio in Chicago—priceless not 
I they are 


id 


the tone 


the stu 


jo ate « ae’ S 
ELLEN KINSMAN 


dent's face. Responsive comes a beautiful, bright tone, the 

kind you rarely find in the contralto voice 
The mutual confidence existing between Mrs. Mann a 

her pupils is a beautiful thing to see. There is a kind of 

delight about the way they work together that 

seems to x ake _ perfect inevitable, spontaneous 

Mrs. Mann a strict but devoted teacher, and the bond of 

sympathy and respect between teacher and pupil and her 

skillful bring nay, often creates—voices in 

an astonishing way. There is something of the studentship 

of the Middle Ages he complete identification of pupil 

and master, the working and moulding of personality by 

wl Michael Angelos, the Raphaels, the Leonardos 

on their art to their pupils. Perhaps to Mrs. Mann 

sturdy New Englandism, there is inspiration in 

wonderful head of Michael Angelo due by himself in 

the Vatican, which, on the wall her studio, is a prized 

her recent trip to Italy 


something, too, of Michael 
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A technique 

which is impeccably 

accurate and scholarly” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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of work in the skillful way this 
shapes and moulds the student’s tone, 
his famous remark that the statue lay 
marble block and all he did was to remove 
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singer must understand what freedom is,” says Mrs 
“freedom of breath, freedom of attack. That is all 
production. John McCormack said it well: 
the singer is to eliminate all which hinders 
passage of breath.’ [ insist that my pupils shall use 
they must know what they are doing all the 
time accents, tone-color, interpretation, the man 
igement of the tongue and the breath—how important they 
! My singers must have definite ideas for everything 
and then they must work it out for 


is to tone 
object of 
Ire 
brains ; 


Phrases 


all are 
ertainty 


they do: no une 


themselves 
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do you want them to practise daily ?” we asked 
10 want to make progress and do professional 
o spend six or seven hours a day in study,” she 
all of this in practise, of course, but the art of 
singing includes so many other things, so many other angles 

development, an amount of time seems almost 

short. For actual voice work, my pupils all tell me that 
thev have far more endurance than most singers—that when 
their colleagues want to rest, they are just getting warmed 
up. Mine are not what someone called ‘half-hour’ singers 
Their method is so free and the singing so easy for them 
that long hours of work have no terror for them. My 
teaching is based the need to think, to use the brain, 
and the development of personality also enters into it very 
For use is a voice if there is nothing inter 
esting to project with it? A great singer must be great 
from many angles, not just a singer 

“But,” Mrs. Mann added, “my greatest problem is to find 
pupils who really taught.” 

The remark opened up an interesting train of thought 
It covered the various and many kinds of people who share 
more than $800,000,000 in these 
for music. A large portion of the 
tuition. How many are serious stu 
just students? How many are 
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Millo Picco in Opera and Teaching 

Millo Picco, a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany for ten seasons, accepts students for vocal training in 
opera, concert and repertory. The baritone’s own repertory 
consists of over fifty operas. During his engagement at the 
Metropolitan he has sung, among others, the following lead- 
ing roles: Manfredo in L’Amore dei Tre re, the title role in 
Rigoletto, Figaro in The Barber of Seville, Germont in La 
[raviata, Henry Ashton in Lucia, Schaunard in La Bo- 
heme and Alfio in Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Mr. Picco has many press notices which attest to his su 
cess as an artist. According to the New York Herald, “As 
the musical Schaunard he added much to a convincing per 
formance of Puccini's portrayal of Bohemian life last night 
at the Metropolitan.” Following an appearance in Cincin- 
nati, the Cincinnati Post declared that “His singing of the 
famous aria Largo al Factotum stamped him immediately as 
a great and sincere artist.” It was the opinion of the Cin- 
cinniati Inquirer at Millo Picco as Lescaut sang with his 
customary fine voice. He is a great favorite.” Washington, 
D. C., also has paid tribute to the baritone, the critic of the 
Evening Star stating that “Millo Picco’s Rigoletto easily 
won the honors of the evening. Not only by his singing, but 
also by his artistic interpretation of the role.” That the 
baritone created an excellent impression in Chicago is evi 


MILLO PICCO 

dent from the appended paragraph culled from the Chicago 
American: “Picco’s singing of Largo al Factotum was a 
tour de force of vocalism and diction and a most finished 
production of the great aria. His voice is remarkable in 
range, possessing high G’s and A’s that a tenor might be 
glad to own. Picco established himself among the baritones 
of the first rank.” 


Hamilton C. Macdougall Professor Emeritus 
at Wellesley 


After twenty-seven years’ service as professor of music, 
organist and choirmaster at Wellesley College, Hamilton C. 
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January 1928 
mere “customers?” Who are those who are “in it” just for 
the love of art? Or just for the love of money? 

Here was a teacher who, with her New England ideal- 
ism, sought to give her pupils full value for their money. 
“Some are more flexible than others,” she explains, “and 
sometimes I find the more mature pupil submits more will- 
ingly to direction and gets more from it than the younger 
ones with more immature and superficial minds. I want 
the singers from my studio to have well-rounded musician 
ship and vocal equipment,—not be merely singers with 
nothing else to give.” 

What it means to be a Mann pupil was shown the public 
in the singing of the lovely Geneve Cadle, whose recent 
recital in New York and another last spring in Chicago 
hefore the National Federation of Musical Clubs stirred 
her audiences to admiration. 

Constance Eberhardt, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, who last summer won distinction at the Cincinnati 
opera at the Zoo, has had a season of profitable study with 
Mrs. Mann. Another light opera singer, Dorothy Wilkins, 
who scored great success as the French opera singer in 
Castles in the Air, had her entire training in Mrs. Mann’s 
studio. She was transferred from the Chicago to the New 
York company after her initial success in the part. 

At the Chicago Theater, Doris Mason Morand, of the 
Mann studios, is the leading contralto of the staff and has 
attracted much attention by her artistic singing, while in 
the field of radio, Kathleen Strain, has been making a real 
“hit” as a member of the Trianon Station in Chicago. 

More evidence of the Mann studio standard is to be 
found in the tributes which Mrs. Mann won in Italy, when 
two years ago she took a group of pupils with her to Flor- 
ence Such distinguished [Italian musicians as Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tadesco speak. of her pupils’ method as “irre- 
proachable,” he says, “I would like to see in Italy, the land 
of bel canto, many teachers like you.” Many other well 
known musicians, such as Charles Wakefield Cadman, Wint 
ter Watts and Walter Kramer, have praised her work as 
teacher and musician. 

It is a good union—that of New England conscience and 
thoroughness and Italian ideals of the bel canto and nuance 
of artistic expression. That effortless artistry, which has 
its foundation in a great technic, so great that it seems 
simple and so simple that it is the medium of great art, 
is, in this Chicago teacher, coupled with an old-fashioned 
complex that seeks to find the pupil who can absorb all she 
stands ready to give. 

Chicago is fortunate to have Ellen Kinsman Mann 
Macdougall has retired, receiving the rank of professor 
emeritus. He will, however, continue to arrange and man 
the “celebrity concerts” which he has given for the 
college each year that he has been connected with the institu 
tion 


age 


Del Campo Sings in Washington 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The third concert of 
can music given at the Pan American Union on December 
20 made particularly brilliant by the appearance of 
Sofia del Campo, Chilean soprano, whose excellent sing- 
ing elsewhere has gained her an enviable position among 
other vocalists from South America 
Though Senorita del Campo offered only one group she 
was given an ovation at the close of it and obviously had to 
reply with extras that were only limited by the fact there 
were other artists yet to be heard. Her audience, largely 
diplomatic, military and Congressional, seemed pleased with 


Latin Ameri- 


was 


SOFIA DEL CAMPO 


all she did. The aria from Gomez’ I] Guarany was the most 
difficult, and too much praise cannot be sounded for her 
execution of the technical passages in this excerpt. Nilo 
Melendez proved to be a most worthwhile accompanist and 
could well be heard more often. 

The balance of the program was given by the United 
Service Orchestra under the joint leadership of Captain 
William J. Stannard, U. S. A., and Lieutenant Charles 
Benter, N. S. N., and Dyla Josetti, a Brazilian pianist of 
considerable skill and insight yee 


Biltmore Musicale Postponed 
The Biltmore Musicale of January 6 has been postponed 
to January 13, when Geraldine Farrar will be the soloist. 


HILDA GRACE 


GELLIN 


Teacher of Singing 


Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


Tel. Riverside 5143 
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MONG the galaxy of brilliant 

composers Russia has given 
to the world in the past eighty or 
ninety years the name of Tschaikowsky stands 
out as the bright particular star. And, though 
Moussorgsky, Borodin, Glazounoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, the two Rubinsteins, and others were 
his contemporaries, he must be regarded, in a 
sense, as the father of modern Russian music. 
With the exception of Anton and Nicolai Ru- 
binstein, the works of all of them unmistakably 
show the effect of his influence, which also 
tinges the style and orchestration of the more 
recent representatives of the Russian School, 
such as Gretchaninoff, Taneieff, Gliere, Cui, 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and Rachmaninoff. 

The melodic wealth, the passion and pathos, 
the elemental strength and the popular appeal 
with which his pages are replete gained for 
Tschaikowsky early and complete recognition, 
both in his native land and in the outside world. 
He needed no “cults,” no friendly critics, no 
illuminating treatises or any other form of 
propaganda to apprise the world of the excel- 
lence of what he had done. His music, coming 
direct from the heart, easily and naturally found 
its way into the hearts of those who heard it. 


(1) THE COMPOSER’S FATHER, 
Ilia Petrovitch Tschaikowsky (1795-1880), man- 
ager of the Votkinsky works in the government 
of Viatka. From a photograph taken in 1860. 


(3) THE VOTKINSKY WORKS. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY THE COMPOSER 


The facility, fluency and spontaneity of his 
ideas were such that, though he was a complete 
master of the theoretical side of his art and the 
possessor of an amazing technic in instrumenta- 
tion, he is never involved, difficult to under- 
stand nor didactic. Melody, grace, charm, in- 
finite variety of mood, vigor and gripping appeal 
are everywhere; there are no “lengths,” no arid 
spots, no scholarly expositions of any pet “isms” 
or “ologies,” no mere notes. At all times his 
music lives, throbs and breathes the joys and 
sorrows of actual life. 

There are some who profess to deplore a cer- 
tain lack of profundity in the works of Tschai- 
kowsky and who even go so far as to tax him 
with occasional triviality. As examples of the 
latter fault they point to episodes like the sec- 
ond subject of the first movement of the Pa- 
thetic Symphony, the waltz in the second move- 
ment of the B flat minor piano concerto and 
the Canzonetta in the violin concerto. If these 
examples are trivial the effect they produce on 
the most cultured musical audiences is all the 


PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY 


more astounding, and it would 
seem that that sort of “triviality” 
is a desirable quality rather than 
in any sense of the word a fault. 

Whether or not Tschaikowsky may be called 
“great” is not germane to these remarks. 
“Great” is a patient and much abused word. 

The fact remains, however, that this tonal 
charmer, this musical romancer, this magician 
in tone-coloring and rhythmic appeal, reaches 
his topmost heights in his symphonies. The 
first and second are early attempts of the eagle 
to fly. In the third symphony he begins his 
bold winging, and in the fourth, fifth and sixth, 
he soars away into the upper reaches of the em- 
pyrean. A mighty spirit, a glowing fantasy, a 
marvelous technical mastery are in these sym- 
phonies, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 

And it is not too much to say in conclusion 
that the Pathetique (No. 6) will continue for 
many years to stir audiences profoundly, and 
to keep Tschaikowsky warm in the affections 
of those who respond with all their capacity to 
music that came from a throbbing fancy, a warm 
heart, and a passionate adoration of beauty for 
beauty’s sake. 


(2) THE COMPOSER'S MOTHER, 
Alexandra Andreevna (nee Asaber, died 1854). 
From a daguerreotype of 1848. 


(4) A FAMILY TSCHAIKOWSKY GROUP 


From a daguerreotype of 1848. Peter Tschaikowsky, at the age of 
eight, is standing beside his mother; next to his father we see his 


The house in which Peter Tschaikowsky was born, May 8, 1840. 


two brothers, Nicolas and Hippolit and between them his sisters, 


Zinaide and Alexandra. 
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ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
(1829-1894 ) - 
in the period of his first director- 
ship of the Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg; he was also Tschai- 
kowsky's professor of instrumen- 
tation. At the celebration of 
Rubinstein’s half century jubilee 
(1889) Tschaikowsky was the 
principal conductor of the jubilee 

concerts. 


School of 


(7) TSCHAIKOWSKY IN 1863 
at the time of entering the Conservatory of St. 
burg ; 


Peters- 
he completed his course in 1865, receiving a medal 


for his gradvating cantata on Schiller’s text To Happiness. 


9) NICOLAI RUBINSTEIN (1835-1881), 


Anton's brother, a distinguished pianist and conductor. 
By him Tschaikowsky was invited in 1865 to be professor 
of the theory of composition. Rubinstein became 
Tschaikowsky’s intimate friend and was the first to 
popularize his compositions in Moscow. Tschaikowsky 
dedicated to his memory (1882) his famous Trio in A 
minor, Op. 50, “To the memory of a great artist.” 


5) AS A LAW STUDENT. 
Tschaikowsky on 
Jurisprudence in St. 
Petersburg 


ea 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY 
(6) AS A LAW GRADUATE. 
Tschaikowsky in the uniform of 


the School of Jurisprudence from 
which he graduated in 1859. 


entering the 


(1850). 


11) THE COMPOSER'S FRIEND, HERMANN 
LAROCHE (1845-1904), 
professor of the Conservatory of Moscow and a gifted 
musical critic. He propagated Tschaikowsky’s composi- 
tions through the press. He published interesting 
memories of Tschaikowsky. 


13) TSCHAIKOWSKY AT THE BEGINNING OF 
HIS CAREER AS A COMPOSER. 
(Photograph taken at the end of 1860.) 
Though destined for a legal career, the urge of his 
musica’ genius was so great that he could not dedicate 
himself 2o the prosaic and detail-fraught life of a lawyer. 
That his choice was a wise one was amply proven. _As 
a composer he became immortal; as a lawyer he might 
never have been heard of. 








(12) THE COUNTRY HOUSE AND FARM OF KAMENKA 
in the government of Kieff, in which the composer's sister, Alex- 
andra Davidova, and her husband resided. Kamenka played a 
considerable part in the first period of Tschaikowsky’s creative 
genius. Here the composer became closely acquainted with the 
popular songs of the Ukraine, which exercised a great influence 
on his inspiration. His first opus, Scherzo a la Russe, was built 
on one of these local tunes, and later on his operas, The Blacksmith 
Vakoula, the first and second quartets (op. 11 and 22), his first 
concerto for piano (op. 23) and other compositions, carry un- 
doubted traces of the influence of the bewitching melody of the 
popular songs of the Ukraine. 


(10) THE FIRST EDIFICE OF THE CON. 
SERVATORY OF MOSCOW. 
Nicolai Rubinstein had his own flat in the 
building and on arriving Tschaikowsky lived 
with him for some time. The young composer 
became professor of harmony, which post he 
held about eleven years, during part of which 
time he was critic of the Russky Viedomosty. 
Rubinstein, as conductor of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Musical Society, produced many of 
Tschaikowsky’s works, and recommended him 
to Jurgenson, who became the publisher of his 
compositions. 


(14) TSCHAIKOWSKY IN 1873, 
after his opera Oprichnick was set up for the stage. 
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(15) TSCHAIKOWSKY AND HIS WIFE, 


Antonine Ivanovna (by birth Minukoff)) in 1887. This 

unhappy marriage came to an end after a few months, 

in consequence of the composer’s serious illness; he 
parted forever from his vife and went abroad. 


(18) SERGE IVANOVITCH TANEIEFF (1856-1915), 

a distinguished theorist and composer, Tschaikowsky’s 

pupil, and later his intimate friend. He became his suc- 

cessor as professor at the Conservatory of Moscow. An 

interesting correspondence between the two friends has 
been published. 


(21) THE COUNTRY HOUSE AND FARM OF 
MAIDANOVO, 


two miles distant from the town of Klin, where Tschai- 
kowsky established himself at the beginning of 1885. 
Here he finished the second edition of his opera Tchere- 
vichky (high heeled boots) on the subject borrowed from 
Gogol; he also wrote a series of sacred compositions and 
the symphony Manfred, op. 58 (1885). In 1887 his opera 
The Sorceress was completed, and at about that time 
Tschaikowsky composed a series of songs (romances) and 
Pezzo Capriccioso, op. 62, for violoncello with orchestra. 
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(164) SCENE FROM EUGENE ONEGIN. 
The scene of the ball from the most popular of Tschaikowsky’s 
operas, Eugene Onegin, which was staged for the first time at 
the Conservatory of Moscow. (1879). 


(17) NADEGE FON MECK, 
patroness and great admirer of Tschaikowsky, who dur- 
ing many years (1887-1890) gave him extensive monetary 
assistance. His fourth symphony, F minor, op. 36, com- 
posed immediately after his rupture with his wife and 
after his recovery, he dedicated to “his best friend” 
N. Fon Meck. It is a remarkable fact, that notwith- 
standing their close friendship, Tschaikowsky and Mrs. 

fon Meck never met each other. 


(19) EDOUARD NAPRAVNICK (1839-1916), 
celebrated conductor of the Russian opera in St. Petersburg; an 
intimate friend of Tschaikowsky and the conductor of all his 
operas which were played at the Marinsky and the great theater 
in St. Petersburg in 1881. It is to him that Tschaikowsky dedicated 

his opera The Maid of Orleans. 


(20) TSCHAIKOWSKY AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE EIGHTIES. 


(24) FROLOVSKOIE, 
the ancient country house and farm, six miles distant from the town of Klin, 
where Tschaikowsky settled in 1888 after a brilliant tour abroad. “I am 
very fond of Frolovskoie,” he wrote to his brother on the 15th of May, 
1888. Here were composed the following works: The fifth symphony (E 
From a photograph by Reutlinger in minor, op. 64), the overture to the fantasia Hamlet, op. 67, and the ballet 
Paris. The Sleeping Beauty, op. 66. 


(22) TSCHAIKOWSKY IN 1886. 
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(26) TSCHAIKOWSKY IN 1893 
(from a London photograph). 

25) TSCHAIKOWSKY AND HIS FRIEND, PROF. NICOLAS KASHKINE, This picture, though taken in the year of his 
on the estate of the artistic couple Nicolas and Medea Figner, who were the first death, shows the composer as a middle-aged 
performers of the principal characters in his operas The Queen of Spades and Iolanta man in apparently good health. At the time 

(1890-1892), and likewise in Onegin and other operas. ef his sudden demise romancers hinted at sui- 
23) TSCHAIKOWSKY IN 1888. cide as the cause; but the official government 
From a photograph by Reutlinger records show beyond question that he died of 
cholera. 


It was at about this time that Tschaikowsky 
began to appear in public as a conductor of 
his own works, in the principal cities of 
Eur-re. In the spring of 1891 he visited 
Amerua to conduct a number of concerts on 
the occasion of the dedication of Carnegie Hall 
in New York. He also appeared in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 


(28) TSCHAIKOWSKY’S STUDY IN HIS COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
in Klin. Here was completed his inspired sixth stym- 
phony (Pathetique, B minor, op. 74). The pathos and 
deep emotion which characterized this work, especially 
the fatal significance of the last movement, which takes 
the place of the customary rollicking allegro, have led 
commentators to suggest that Tschaikowsky wrote the 
symphony under the influence of a premonition of the 


27) TSCHAIKOWSKY’S COUNTRY HOUSE IN death that was soon to claim him. 


KLIN, 
taken during his residence there (1892-93). From 1885 ; % 
he had made his permanent home in Maidanovo, nea- “ : & ’ SQV 
Klin, though he spent much of the time that he was not ; ; i : 
travelling, with his sister, Alexandra Davidov, ai 
Kamenka. The country home in Klin has been turned 
into a Tschaikowsky museum. 


He fe 
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(29) TSCHAIKOWSKY’S LAST PORTRAIT. 
From a photograph by Fedetzky in Charchoff, engraved by Matte. 


31) TSCHAIKOWSKY STATUTE (32) TSCHAIKOWSKY IN HIS COFFIN. (30) THE MONUMENT ON TSCHAIKOWSKY'S 
sculptured by Prof. Beklemisheff and erected in the foyer He expired on November 6, 1893, in St. Petersburg (now Len- GRAVE ‘ ‘ 
of the Conservatory of Leningrad. ingrad) in his brother’s flat on Gogol Street. in the Alexandro-Nevsky monastery in Leningrad. 
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Boston Critics Enjoy Cobina Wright 


In this day of more of less staid recitals, the annual ap- 
pearance of Cobina Wright is likened to an oasis in the 
perverbial desert—as far as artistry and novelty are con- 
cerned. Mme. Wright sang a recital for the Boston Woman's 
Republican Club recently and it was an occasion when even 


Photo by Roy J. Jocoby 
STAGE SETTING FOR COBINA WRIGHT'S 
CONCERT 
used at the Woman’s Republican Club of Boston 


the blase music critics waxed enthusiastic. For instance, 
H. T. Parker in the Transcript commented as follows: 

“As she goes up and down the country, she carries soft- 
colored tapestries and two giant candles, each upon its stand, 
that she may place them about the stage to add to the 
amenities of music-making. Decoration does not hinder it, 
rigid auditoriums relax under such elegance; concerts be- 
come the occasions that now and then they would be. 

“Her voice is a soprano, high, bright, clear, plastic, light- 
running. There is not a dark tone in its even range unless, 
for inte rpretative ends, she shadows it. It seems a French- 
trained voice schooled to precision and nice adjustments. 
Mme. Wright is a pre actised singer mindful of rhythm, shap- 
ing phrases, curving and graduating the melodic course. 
She vitalizes and concentrates, while her French training 
gives her ready sense of the rhetoric of the concert-hall. 

“The ancients, as time goes in music, first engaged Mme. 
Wright—an air from Bach, another from Figaro’s Wedding, 
more passioned numbers from Mozart, phrased favors of 
Cesti, the pangs and longings, fluently formal, of the other 
Mozartean number. 

“Then ensued songs variously: De Fleurs from Debussy 
with Mme. Wright’s sense of rhetoric to give it ardent and 
contrasted’ progress; oriental intervals, as from a distance 
flung off warmly by Szymanowski and the singer; a slender 
piece by Moret that in a few measures and a few tones 
sketched a mood and a picture; the snapping air of the 
irritated Soledad from Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, well 
within Mme. Wright’s means and temperament; a nonsense 
piece of Satie. Next Germans, with Marietta’s song to the 
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lute out of Korngold’s opera, The Dead City; the seldom lighter phrasing and wonderful mastery of heavier work 


heard Nixie song of Wolf, skipping and radiant. In both . . . Mme. Gray-Lhevinne plays with the strength and 
Mme. Wright excelled. She subdued her tones to Marietta’s force of a man. Her bowing attracted attention from the 
melancholy melody; touched lightly the pensive modulations. first. The audience responded to the charming personality 
Her voice lent itself to Wolf’s brightness, while the flashing, possessed by the artist. The fact that she is so vividly 
dancing piano-part stimulated her. If only to Wolf would human brought her listeners closer to her and made the 
singers oftener return! He is inexhaustible. From DeFalla, concert a delightfully informal one.” 

Nin and the Brazilian, Villa Lobos, came short, tense, high- mls 

rhythmed pieces, again for the glint of the singer’s tones.” Percy Rector Stephens Student in Recital 

Said the equally interested Globe reviewer : 

“Mme. Wright is a very attractive woman and last eve 
ning wore an extraordinarily beautiful and becoming gown 
which enhanced her beauty. She also has a distinctly appeal- 
ing personality and an intelligence coupled with dramatic 
instinct that make her interpretations interesting. 

“The high point of her evening was reached in a group me } 

of French songs by Debussy, Szymanowski, Moret, Ravel ; e , had heard “i tidal 
and Satioe, of which she did best the latter two, O, La OUS'Y Were much impressed by the eee ble advance in 
Pitoyable Aventure (from L’Heure Espagnole) and La her art. She has gained greatly in control and get Reg 
Statue de Bronze. The sad adventure is a song which tells being particularly marked in her diction in the four I: 
a tale that would be described in French as drole. The 
singing of it was nicely thought out and effective. In fact, 
it is in songs of this type that Mme. Wright would seem 
to excel. She lends something all her own to songs like the 
foregoing, or like Wolf’s Nixe Binsefuss or Nin’s El Vito. 

Moses Smith, in the American, described Mme. Wright's 
recital as “a rare as well as delightful circumstance,” going 
on to say: 

“Mme. Wright, who is a prominent New York society 
matron, is fortunately not one who ‘also sings.’ Music is 
with her a major interest. Presenting a program that leaned 
heavily on the moderns, she was enabled to present to her 
listeners works that are not often heard. And the experi 
ment, judging from last night’s audience, was a huge success. 

“The singer rendered her program in five languages- 

Italian, French, German, Spanish and English. She proved 
to be a very talented linguist, for in all the numbers her 
diction was good, while in the French and English songs 
diction was uncommonly clear. Interpretatively, too, Mme 
W right displayed finished artistry. 

“Her soprano voice is of rich texture, with a wide range 
both as to pitch and quality. Her vocal technic was com 
petent, even distinguished.” 


Barbara Hillard, soprano, a pupil of Percy Rector Steph 
ens, gave a recital at Mr. Stephens’ New York studio on 
December 19. In a program ranging from Old Italian and 
English songs to classical German Lieder and unusual mod 
ern Italian, French and English numbers, Miss Hillard 
showed that to her natural talent she had brought intelligent 
and persevering application. Those who | 


Gray-Lhevinne’s Success at University of 
y 
Miami 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne created a fine impression at her 
recital at Oxford, O., recently. The concert was given 
under the auspices of ‘the University of Miami music de 
partment and associated musical organizations of Oxford 
It has been the custom of the University of Miami to 
bring to Oxford a distinguished violinist each season, hav- 
ing previously sponsored Kreisler, Spalding, Elman and 
Zimbalist. Such a splendid impression was made by Gray 
Lhevinne that the university is endeavoring to make ar- BARBARA HILLARD, 
rangements for a return engagement. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens 
The Miami University paper said: “Estelle Gray-Lhe- 
vinne, who has been proclaimed the world’s greatest woman guages used. The accompaniments were played by 
violinist, appeared in Benton Hall. She received an enthu Hunt. : 
siastic ovation. The numbers which Gray-Lhevinne played Further studio recitals will be given im January 
sate in turn great brilliance, exquisite delicacy of Bennett, Klaire Dowsey Shoup, and Viola Bridges. 
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Chicago Evening American, 12/22/27 

The public likes him, and there is every rea- 
son for his success. Physically he is well suited 
to romance roles. His stage bearing has a cer- 
tain distinction; he understands what the 
French call “plastique,” and without trying he 
surrounds himself with an atmosphere of the 
stage, a theatrical asset well-nigh impossible to 
achieve if one have it not in one’s own person- 
ality. The voice responds easily, buoyantly, 
to all demands for volume or range. In the 
prologue the tessitura is rather baritonal, and 
here the tone was warm and ample. Later in 
the garden scene, the “Salut! demeure, chaste 
et pure,” he exhibited a high C of excellent 
power and assurance, a feat usually the stum- 
bling block of all tenors in this difficult finale 
The timbre, too, is agreeable, youthful, sunny. 
In short, Maison is a felicitous acquisition by 
the management. 


Chicago Journal, 12/22/27 

For Rene Maison is not only an excellent 
singer; he surrounds himself with his own 
individual atmosphere as an artist, and he sus- 
tains with much grace and independence an 
operatic style which is both clear and refined, 
both well shaded and forceful. 

Good looking, and with an agreeable pres- 
ence, he uses a smooth voice of splendid qual- 
ity easily and with a purpose which remains 
tangible without becoming obtrusive. Though 
a Belgian, he joins the few other members of 
the company, not native Frenchmen, who rep- 
resent the elegance of French taste at the 
Auditorium. 


Herald-Examiner, 12/22/27 

Rene Maison, Belgian tenor, made his debut 
with the Civic Opera last night in the title role 
of “Faust,” and was received cordially, 

His is a fresh, youthful voice, with fine nat- 
ural resources as to range and volume. 


Address: CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA, AUDITORIUM THEATER CHICAGO, ILL. 


RENE MAISON 


“Makes Successful American Debut with Chicago 
Civic Opera Co. in Name Part of Faust” 
“Scores With Audience” 


“Distinguished Debut” 
“A Personable Opera Star” 


“An Artist of Quality” 
“An Excellent Singer” 





Chicago Eve. Post, 12/22/27 Chicago Daily News, 12/22/27 

Rene Maison, the new French tenor, made Without much heralding or ‘press-agenting 
his debut with the company and immediately Rene Maison, a Belgian tenor, came forth last 
established himself as an artist of quality. A evening upon the Auditorium theater stage, sang 
man of fine presence who can create the roman- the title role in the repetition of Gounod’s opera 
tic mood and with a voice of the true tenor “Faust” and made a distinguished debut with 
timbre with the range and power for the opera- Chicago opera-goers. 
house. In the first scene he sang with appre- M. Maison is a personable opera star, one who 
ciation for the music, variety of shading to has the well-known elegance of manner, the style 
follow the meaning of the words and with the and the refined art of the French artist, and he 
sase of assurance. disclosed vocal attainments and operatic gifts of 

The famous aria in the “garden” scene he notable value. While his voice is not quite as 
sang with poetic feeling and delicacy of nu- lyric or as meaty as that of some of his colleagues, 
ance. One phrase unexpectedly went wrong, his use of it is very intelligent and his attitude 
but he caught himself on the instant and all toward his interpretation is studied and carefull; 
was well again. The high C was not sung ac- planned. 
cording to the French tradition, pianissimo, He sang the “Salute Demure” in the second 
but forte and with a good solid tone. The end- act with less emotion but more poetry than we 
ing was lovely with its sustained soft tone. It usually hear it, and he also sang the music of the 
was singing of the required quality and the first scene of act 1 with spirit and with good tonal 
audience received it with spontaneous and vig- volume. He made a distinguished success with 
orous applause. the audience. 
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more courageous and enterprising than the vocalists 
of the metropolis? Those are questions which should 
engage the attention of persons competent to answer 
them. 


ae oa 

In Flushing, L. there is a deserted, haunted 
house from which classical piano music issues at 
night although no musical instrument can be found 
in the place. Probably some Flushing humorist has 
hidden a radio in the edifice. 

———-® 

The first performer in the Nero Concert Course 
at Portland, Ore., this season was Brailowsky, pian- 
ist. Would not a fiddler have been more appropri- 
ate? However, it is reported that Brailowsky “set 
the house on fire” just the same. 


Music in America also is able to fling its personal 
patriotic ode across the waters to Europe. The 
boast of our tonal circles is that the Congressional 
Library at Washington possesses as fine and com- 
plete a musical division as there is to be found any- 
where in the world. Best of all, the claim is true. 

Bin FRE 

\fter the recent Hesheve premiere of Respighi’s 
opera The Sunken Bell, Mussolini telegraphed to 
the composer: “Sincere congratulations on the 
wonderful success of your work. This new fine 
victory signifies that through you, the musical genius 
of Italy has been honored anew. (Signed) Mus- 
solini.”” 


Schubert dead one » ended years, more than ever 
reminds us that since his passing his complete like 
has not appeared again. In the nineteenth century 
only Chopin and Schumann approached as meiodists 
within hailing distance of Schubert. Lovely tunes 
were set down, too, by Brahms, Liszt, Wagner, Grieg 
and Tschaikowsky, but as creators of melody they 
lacked the spontaneity and fecundity of the astound- 
ing Schubert, truly fired with divine inspiration in 
that regard. 

A iurther blow to municipal support of music in 
America was dealt by the Pennsylvania State Su- 
preme Court last week when it ruled that the city of 
Philadelphia cannot appropriate funds to private 
corporations for conducting operas. It appeared that 
the City Council had donated $25,000 to the Civic 
pera Company. <A taxpayer brought the suit in 
the Common Pleas Court, which stopped the pay- 
ment and the case was appealed. Stupid taxpayer, 
short-sighted courts. 

> 

Liners docking on lenlly 4 brought in a number 
of prominent musicians, some of w hom will soon be 
heard New York and elsewhere. On the Aqui- 
tania were Fritz Kreisler with Mrs. Kreisler, Johanna 
(sadski and her husband, Captain Tauscher, Mary 
McCormic, Texan soprano, and Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, guest conductor with the Philharmonic, Boston 
and Philadelphia orchestras. . The liner France 
brought Maurice Ravel, and the Kedroff Quartet of 
Russian singers. Ravel is booked for many appear- 
ances as conductor and pianist, in which he will pre- 
sent numerous works of his own composition. 


Important and exclusive news. On February 13 
Fritz Reiner and the Philadelphia Orchestra are to 
come to New York for a concert at Carnegie Hall 
under the auspices of the American Hungarian So- 
ciety. The program will be devoted exclusively to 
Hungarian composers, Dohnanyi, Kodaly, Weiner, 
and Bartok. Of works by the last named Reiner 
plans to perform an orchestral piece, The Two 
Images (first time in America) and the new piano 
concerto (with the composer as soloist) which the 
New York Philharmonic announced recently but did 
not present owing to lack of time for necessary re- 
hearsal. 


Just ten years ago we had a Wagnerless season 


at the Metropolitan, owing to war hysteria. This 
is the time to recall that the MusicaL Courter was 
the only newspaper in America which had the cour- 
age to protest against such nonsense. For our atti- 
tude we were visited several times by Secret Service 
agents, and, in spite of their stupid admonitions, told 
them that we intended to keep on declaring that war 
was not being made upon music, and that Wagner 
had not advised the Kaiser to march through Bel- 
gium, to destroy the Louvain Library, or to shoot at 
the Rheims Cathedral. We predicted in these col- 
umns that German operas, artists, and conductors 
would return to America immediately after the war, 
and therefore we elected to remain sceptical about 
the wholesale proposition to ban them “forever” 
from this country. The propaganda against Wagner 
and Strauss, and the “discovery” that Beethoven 
was a Belgian, remain among the most blatantly 
ridiculous happenings of the war period. 
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LOCALISM 


The following editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times is eminently to the point, though not al- 
together exact. There are other composers of 
opera in America besides Victor Herbert and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and some of them 
have won real success, though perhaps only 
temporary. 

“Native American opera has not yet won the 
international recognition bestowed on our 
craftsmen in other fields of science and art. 
Our poets, painters, philosophers, inventors, 
physicists, have earned worldwide recognition. 
But to the present time our musical composers 
—especially in opera and oratorio—are seldom 
mentioned in the corridors of the hall of fame. 

“One American composer, Victor Herbert, of 
course, has won his spurs in light opera. We 
have many song writers whose melodies are 
household attributes. Our jazz noise and fun 
makers enjoy a temporary notoriety. But as a 
composer of serious American opera—to com- 
pete with the masters, Verdi, Gounod, Puccini, 
Bizet, Mascagni—we have but one outstanding 
American musician, citizen of California and 
resident of Los Angeles, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 

“The success attending Mr. Cadman’s last 
opera, A Witch of Salem, may be said to place 
him definitely in the company of the world’s 
leading opera composers. With the exception 
of Victor Herbert’s Natoma, this is the first 
American opera to be taken on tour by either 
the Metropolitan or the Chicago opera compa- 
nies. Another of Mr. Cadman’s operas, The 
Sunset Trail, is being presented this season in 
New York, while his first work, Shanewis, has 
received favorable comment from the best mu- 
sical critics. 

“In the preeminence won by Mr. Cadman in 
this rare form of musical art his friends and 
neighbors in Los Angeles naturally take pe- 
culiar pleasure. To have the leading American 
composer of operatic music, as well as our most 
popular lyric song writer, Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
both choose Hollywood for their permanent 
homes, is a tribute to the inspiration found on 
the Pacific Coast not to be lightly dismissed. 

“That Hollywood should attract artists and 
writers from all over the world is not strange, 
seeing that it is the magnetic center of the mo- 
tion-picture industry. But about suburban Los 
Angeles must be a charm of sky and sunshine, 
of hill and trees and flowers and delightful en- 
vironment—independent of the lure of Holly- 
wood—to give it this special appeal to America’s 
best-known living contributors to the nation’s 
music and song.” 

It seems rather foolish for the: Los Angeles 
Times to overlook the success of The King’s 
Henchman, which is, so far as this writer knows, 
the first opera by a native born American to be 
given an extended tour. It is no less foolish for 
the Los Angeles Times to overlook the success 
of Stearn’s opera, The Snow Bird, or Harling’s 
Deep River, which lasted a month on Broadway. 
There was also Henry Hadley’s Cleopatra’s 
Night, which was given two successive seasons 
at the Metropolitan. 

All of which is not said to minimize Cad- 
man’s achievement, but merely to point out once 
again the real danger of what may be called 
“localism.” One of the reasons why America 
grows so slowly musically is that people the 
country over do not interest themselves in 
American musical progress. When, for in- 
stance, an orchestra of an opera company gives 
a new work in any town or city in the United 
States, it is taken for granted elsewhere that the 
work is given because of local pride or friend- 
ship for the composer, not because the work is 
important musically. Therefore, other parts of 
the country simply do not look into the matter 
at all. Other conductors in other parts of the 
country do not say to themselves that here per- 
haps is a worthwhile work. They take it for 
granted that the work is simply given for some 
reason which has very little to do with its mu- 
sical excellence. 

What America needs is a clearing house of 
some sort or a sorting pen to separate the sheep 
from the goats. When it is suggested to the for- 
eign conductor that he give some outstanding 
work by an American he is likely to ask what 
work, and that question is pretty sure to remain 
unanswered simply because we are so terribly 
overridden with “localism.” 
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Veet AT.FONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of the State Boards of Music examines private 
teachers and gives certificates to the successful candi- 
dates. 


We have been a piano teacher but never held a 
certificate, and as life’s kaleidoscope is uncertain, and 
a miserable fate might make us a piano teacher again, 
we should love dearly to be able to hang up one of 
those framed certificates in our studio. 

We sent for and received the aforesaid State 
Board of Music examination papers for piano teach- 
ers; we forwarded our answers; we now are await- 
ing our acceptance or rejection. 

Meanwhile, for the help of hesitating piano peda- 
gogues, we shall publish our answers herewith, to 
show that the feared ordeal of examination is not so 
terrifying after all: 


Q.: What is the difference between a musical 


sound and a noise? 

A.: None, according to Antheil. 

Q.: What is the difference between melody and 
harmony ? 

A.: Melody is played with the right hand; 
mony with the left. 

What is the difference between cadence and 
cadenza? 

A.: Two letters. 

: What is the meaning of enharmonic? 
The opposite of Philharmonic. 
What is Una Corda? 

A.: A volcano in Central America. 

Q.: Define (a) Pause, (b) Slur, (c) Tie. 

A.: (a) Waiting for traffic lights to change. (b) 
When a rival teacher says your method is worthless. 
(c) A piano duet in which the players finish together. 

Q.: What are embellishments ? 

\.: Jewelry, boutonnieres, or the handkerchief 
sticking out of an upper pocket of the coat. 

Name some prominent teachers. 
: Confucius, Buddha, and Louis Persinger. 
Which method do you advocate ? 
Pupils should pay in advance. 
Do you specialize in any grade? 
: I have no motor car at present. 
Which standard book do you use with stu- 
den s? 


har- 


The telephone book. 
: Whom do you request students to follow as 
an | 
A.: Gene Tunney, Douglas Fairbanks, and Lenin. 
How do you help pupils to memorize ? 
A.: By teaching them the verse “Thirty days hath 
September,” etc. 
What is an Invention? 
Radio. 
().: Characterize the music of Primitive Man. 
It is terrible. 
().: Do you master any 
piano? Which ones? 
A.: Yes. The popgun, and the toothbrush. 
How was the pianoforte developed ? 
A.: Gradually. 
Q.: What do you know about Wolf? 
A ferocious four footed animal given to rov- 
tng in packs and attacking Russians in sleighs. 
).: How have pianists developed since the days 
of Chopin, Liszt, and Rubinstein ? 
A.: They have Pullman drawing rooms when they 
tour here. 
Q.: What is Bach’s position in music? 
A.: Usually at the beginning of a recital program. 
©.: What men contributed most to the develop- 
ment of the symphony ? 
A.: Flagler, Higginson, * 
30k. 
: Give some examples of perfect form. 
.: Ziegfeld’s Follies. 
: What is a phrase? 
: “The cat’s pajamas.” 
What is a suite? 
Rooms in a hotel. 
What is a triad? 
: Something that always falls over when you 
put 5 your camera on it. 
Q.: What is the difference between oratorio and 
opera ? 
A.: About $5.50. 
What is strict sonata form? 
A.: To remain absolutely quiet during its per- 
formance. 
Q.: What is an organ point? 
The tip of the nose. 
(.: What is a sordino? 
A.: A small sardine. 
Q.: How many strings has a violin? 


instruments beside the 


Taft, Carpenter, Clark, 


A.: It depends on how long it has been left in the 
attic. 

Q.: Name three orchestral instruments. 

A.: Two cellos and a trombone. 

ere 

Albert Ross Parsons, the veteran pianist, is heard 
from. His eighty years seem to have given him a 
sage and temperate outlook upon life: 

Dear Variations : 

Your “Variation” in this week’s MusicaL Courier, on 
the motive, “Rev. Dr. Reisner versus Riesberg,” prompts 
me to enclose some lines which have brought warm com- 
mendation from high sources, both educational and ecclesi- 
astical. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. R. Parsons. 
December 30, 1927. 

PEACE ON EARTH 
The lawless egoist, alone 
Must fight for self gainst everyone; 
Self-will but spells self-slavery, 
Law binds man’s will to set him free 


Where no law is, there’s naught but might 
And each man’s will defines his right ; 
Man’s wisest laws will his release 

From shameful strife to dwell in peace. 


The laws of Nature all must heed; 
Man’s statutes oft do not succeed, 
Whatever hampers rightful use 
Too oft but fosters worse abuse. 


Where Reason sheds light without heat, 
Minds diverse may in converse meet ; 

But temper warns: “Be strong, yet meek, 
And silently let Wisdom speak.” 


Faith's perfect law is perfect love 
To neighbor and to God above. 
Bright angels sang at Jesu’s birth: 
“To men of good will, Peace on Earth.” 
Acsert Ross Parsons. 
Garden City, L. I. 
Christmas, 1927. 
zR eR 
An entirely different holiday spirit is represented 
in the following message, sent to Leo Feist, the 
publisher, by one of the representatives of his firm: 
Friend Feist: 

DO YOU REMEMBER THIRTY YEARS AGO 

When hens were 25c apiece; eggs were two dozen for 
15c; butter 10c a pound; the butcher gave away liver and 
treated the kids with bologna. Women didn't smoke, vote, 
play poker, or dance the Black Bottom. Men wore whiskers 
and boots, chewed tobacco, spit on the sidewalks and cussed. 
Beer was 5c a mug and lunch was free. Laborers worked 
10 hours a day and never went on a strike. No tips were 
given to waiters and the hat check grafter was unknown. 
A kerosene hanging lamp and a stereoscope in the parlor 
were the height of luxury. No one ever heard of calories, 
inicrobes or were ever operated on for appendicitis or bought 
xlands. Folks lived to a good old age and walked miles to 
wish their friends— 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

TODAY YOU KNOW ? 

Everybody rides in automobiles, or flies; plays golf, bridge 
or shoots craps; listens to grand opera over the radio; plays 
the piano with his feet; smokes cigarettes; drinks hootch; 
blames the H. C. of L. on his neighbors; never goes to bed 
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and makes himself believe he is 
having one hell of a time. These are the days of suffraget 
ting, profiteering, rent hogs, excess taxes and prohibition 
If you think life is worth living it is a pleasure to extend 
you 


the same day he gets up, 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


O. L. D. Timer 


eR ® 

And now the New York opera public is getting 
ready (and the critics are sharpening their pens) for 
Jeritza in Carmen, to be performed at the Metro- 
politan this month. The Spanish, cigarette smoking 
coquette always has been one of the most interesting 
characters in opera, and has brought about as much 
discussion as Isolde or Melisande. It will be a fas- 
cinating experience to observe how Carmen’s loves, 
hates, seductions, and deviltries, are set forth by 
Mme. Jeritza, who knows how to invest all her por- 
trayals with dramatic and pictorial allurement. She 
gave a foretaste in The Jewels of the Madonna, as 
the wayward virago, Maliella, of what may be ex- 
pected from her in the role of Carmen. Vocally the 
part will give her relief from the continuous high 
tones and detonating fortes of Turandot, in which 
lung power is as important as legato. 

2 RF 

“Four walls do not a prison make,” 
Correct. 
Aida, 
walls. 


Says the poet. 
In grand opera scenery (Trovatore, Faust, 
etc.) prisons never have more than three 


RR ® 
Next Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall Willem 

Mengelberg will end his New York season with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It always is a sad parting 
for local audiences when the gifted and genial Dutch 
conductor takes his annual departure from our 
midst. He has grown to be a fixed favorite here. 
His baton command interests and impresses, and his 
interpretations, although they arouse discussion now 
and then (as in the case of all conductors) never are 
haphazard but invariably the result of ripe musical 
thought and sincere artistic conviction. Mengelberg 
is one of the most consistently arresting and impres- 
sive symphonic directors in the concert life of today. 
Under his baton one never exper 
place or even dull moment. Adieu! 
Mijnheer Mengelberg! 

ae 


iences a common- 
Tot Wederzens, 


; Is the sword forging episode in Wagner’s Sieg 
fried the first important example of 
music ? 


machinistic 


ze Pp PF 
An Egyptian document 4,500 years old has been 
discovered. While it has not yet been deciphered 
we feel sure it will turn out to be a musical review 
from the Thebes Daily News, telling that the vocal 
recital of the previous afternoon began with Old 
Neolithic numbers, and ended with a 
by Egyptian composers. 
2 2 ® 
The New York Times radio section (January 1) 
informs an amazed world that Rosa Ponselle is a 
female tenor. The paper says: “Miss Ponselle will 
sing as a solo, Vesti la Giubba, from Pagliacci.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


group of songs 


See Yourself. Sing 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein, president of the American 
Otological Society, director of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, and editor of The Laryngoscope, has 
recently issued in pamphlet form a paper which he 
read to the American Otological Society in New 
York in May, 1927. The title of the pamphlet is 
Seeing Sound. It is a study of speech and of the 
accurate grafing of speech vibration. Dr. Goldstein 
goes carefully into the past history of attempts to 
photograph speech, and then describes the invention 
and use of the Osiso, invented by Joseph W. Legg, 
research engineer of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. According to Dr. Gold- 
stein, the Osiso is “a portable and modified form of 
osillograph, by means of which the study of the 
speech elements is so simplified that another im- 
portant link in the chain of these investigations was 
forged.” Dr. Goldstein was presented with an Osiso 
by the Westinghouse Company for use in his Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, and he has found that by its use 
totally deaf children can be taught to speak. They 
are taught by merely seeing the difference between 
the photograph of the correct. sounds and the corre- 
sponding photographs of the same sounds made in- 
correctly. They quickly learn to make the right 
sound so as to produce the correct graf. 

Emil Oberhoffer saw a demonstration of this work 
when he was recently in St. Louis and came back 
to New York enthusiastic as to its possibilities. He 
spoke to us of it and said that it was his belief that 
the teaching of singing might be aided by the use of 
the Osiso. Mr. Oberhoffer’s idea was that the stu- 


dent would then be able not only 


to judge of the 
correctness of his tones by his ears, 


but would also 
be able to control the actual result in a purely and 
completely scientific manner by the use of the Osiso 
The photographs of musical sounds have a sort of 
complex regularity. The waves of a sustained tone 
are always in cycles—that is, a recording needle starts 
on its journey with a curious set of wavy lines, long 
and short and back and forth across the paper, and 
then at a certain point starts its journey all over again 
and repeats the same set of lines. Each cycle taken 
separately is extraordinarily complex, and when three 
or four cycles are presented together, the complexity 
seems to be increased. As a matter of actual fact, 
however, even in the most complex photographs one 
immediately notices the difference between the vari 
ous cycles, and one perceives quite clearly that the 
singer might be able to observe these differences and 
so learn to control his voice that every cycle would be 
identical. It would also be possible to compare the 
cycles made by the singing of a very good voice 
fectly placed, with the cycle of a voice of inferior 
quality or not yet trained. Mr. Oberhoffer is un- 
doubtedly correct in his assumption that singers who 
found difficulty, as many do, in hearing their own 
mistakes, could correct them by seeing them printed 
on paper. If a totally deaf person can be taught to 
speak by merely watching the results of his own ef 
forts and comparing them with the results of people 
who speak correctly, certainly the student of singing 
could do the same thing and could, by following the 
same method, improve his voice. 


, per- 
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MALIPIERO COMMENDS MOLINARI 


[Bernardino Molinari is in America to conduct 
the St. Louis Symphony and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. He is so important a man in Italy that no 
less a personage Italian composer 
(5 Franceso Malipiero has wished to write an appre- 
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arts. It is not a matter for surprise that present day 
composers are more “advanced” and more lawless 
than their predecessors, especially those who lived in 
the times when the church controlled most of the 
musical output. The hour glass was as remarkable 
an invention in its day as is the Waltham watch of 
our own time. There is nothing to learn from the 
earlier severe music except that it stood in logical 
relation to its own period. That is fruitful matter 
for historians, but it leaves the public cold, and 
renders our contemporary modernists the more 
patronizing. 
AT SIXT Y-SIX 

Idward German has (according to the New York 
Times) just been knighted, at the age of sixty-six 
Kdward Elgar, who was knighted in 1904, when he 
was forty-seven years old, has been advanced to the 
status of Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. The fact that it took the one Edward almost 
twenty years longer to gain a knighthood than it did 
the other, suggested a glance into the book of refer- 
ence to determine about how long it should take a 
first class English musician to become a peer. It was 
found that the average age is about forty-six, with 
the conductors getting there first. Thomas Beecham 
was knighted at thirty-seven, Henry Wood at forty- 
one, the same age at which Arthur Sullivan left the 
ranks of the “hoi polloi.””. Charles Hubert Parry be- 





| What the Jury Thinks 


The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this depa. :ment is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
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I See That 








Leon and brother of Eugene, is to 
visit America 

Alexander Tcherepnin’s newest violin work, an Elegie (pub 
lished by Durand in Paris), is dedicated to Emanuel 
Zetlin 

Sir Thomas Beecham, 
York January 4. 

Bachaus and Bauer both gave epoch-making recitals in 
Paris 

Reznicek’s new opera, Satuala, was given in Leipsic 

In this issue Paul Morenzo writes of conditions in Europx 

Schénberg’s works were received with tremendous enthusi 

asm in Paris 

is being taught at the 

tory. 

Grieg’s widow 
recently 

Carmen will be revived next week at the 

Jeritza in the title rol 

Edward MacDowell wil give 

Dowell works, at Town Hall, 

Carrie Burton Overton was _ heard 
WEVD, December 2¢ 

Le Prophete was revived at the Metropolitan last week. 


Goossens, oboe play« r, 


Kreisler and Ravel arrived in New 
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W.A. Clark Renews Guarantee 


Los Angeles, Cal, January 2.—W. A. Clark, Jr., 
announced yesterday that he would renew his 
guarantee to the Philharmonic Orchestra for an- 
other five years’ period, providing the musicians’ 
union accept the present minimum salary. 
(Signed) George Leslie Smith, Associate Manager. 











came a knight at fifty; Alexander Mackenzie at 
forty-eight ; Charles Villiers Stanford at fifty. Is it 
possible that the fact that German wrote incidental 
music-to Richard III] and Henry VIII (both very 
naughty monarchs) caused the moral Edward VII 
to refuse him a knighthood, and that, if the com- 
poser had instead glorified the virgin Queen Eliza- 
beth or dear mamma Victoria he would have re- 
ceived the royal pat on the shoulder long before he 
had reached the three score mark? But after all, 
what does it matter? German wrote excellent music, 
which was played and liked everywhere, in spite of 
the fact that he was only a plebeian; and the same 
was true of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, 
Chopin, Verdi and others too numerous to mention. 
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\ Hadley Musical Morning is announced by the Verdi Club 
for January 11. 

Henry Siebert has returned from a tour 
such distant points as Texas, Erie, Pa., 
will tour in Florida 

\rah Hoyt Rae, a Samoiloff pupil, has gone to Portland, 
Ore., to teach vocal music 

Elliott Schenck’s In a Withered Garden was highly praised 
by the Baltimore Sun : 

Frederic Baer’s 1928 engagements promise to surpass last 
year’s record 

Ernest Carter, composer of The White Bird, produced in 
Osnabruck, Germany, November 15, brought him hon- 
ors, including a laurel wreath from Mayor Dr. Guert- 
ner. 

Heifetz, back from foreign triumphs, will give his second 
New York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on 
January 29 

za Niemack has changed the spelling of her given name 
from Ilse to Ilza. 

The Hart House Quartet is featuring John Beach’s Poem. 

Stravinsky is writing a new ballet. 

Johann Strauss’ nephew is conducting in Portugal. 

Nora Johnston, English carilloneuse, will visit America. 

Mary Lewis made a hit in Thais at Washington, D. C. 

Curtiss Grove sang for the children in the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, New York. 

David Mannes again is giving 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Chicago Civic Opera revives Lohengrin with new settings. 
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and in February 
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the quick rhythmic twirls and swirls which the ballet corps 
joined in on skates without the slightest hitch. It is haz- 
ardous business to turn about on a stage in such a manner 
as these folks did—an observer can not quite forget that 
the orchestra pit is close to the footlights. 

Musically speaking the opera still holds for the listener a 
pleasure which is derived from a score as well knit as the 
Meyerbeer conception is, and one also replete with musical 
gems that have withstood the ravages of time. Artur Bodan 
zky, who was the conductor of the work when last per- 
formed at the Metropolitan, brought the opera to a suc 
cessful finish and the revival of Le Prophete will remain 
in the minds of the hearers as a brilliant spectacle. 

Der ROSENKAVALIER, DECEMBER 26 

Perhaps it was the gay spirit of Christmas that made 
Gatti-Casazza choose Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier as the holi- 
day offering. It is bantering enough to keep an audience in 
good humor for an evening, and by the time the second 
act is finished it is something of a hilarious atmosphere that 
pervades. The sad part of the work is that the third act 
is an anti-climax, theatrically speaking, and it is only the 
fine artistry of the cast as heard on this night that could 
keep the audience completely interested to the end. Of 
course Strauss has woven some charming melodies around 
his story, melodies that are unbroken by huge arias or 
recitatives, and as one walks away the strains of the lovely 
waltz theme of the second act lingers. The cast was ad 
mirable. Florence Easton as Princess Werdenberg, Richard 
Mayr as Baron Ochs, Grete Stueckgold as Octavian, and 
Editha Fleischer as Sophie could not have been better as- 
sociated. Miss Easton’s voice was particularly lovely, pure 
and easy, and the heavier quality of Miss Stueckgold’s af 
forded each of the artists good contrast in the first act 
Miss Fleischer’s lighter and sweet soprano was a treat; 
she is a sincere artist and her work reflects this quality. 
Richard Mayr finds in the part of Baron Ochs a real op- 
portunity for thé display of a rare comedy talent. He 
fitted his entire personality and voice to the part giving. the 
fat old man a broken and humorous manner of delivery. 
Comedy is the most difficult of interpretations and when 
well done implies fine artistry. Gustav Schuetzendorf, 
Angelo Bada, Kathlene Howard, William Gustafson and 
James Wolfe were the other outstanding members of a 
huge cast. Bodanzky conducted. 


DovusLte Bitzi, DecEMBER 27 


Last week opened on Monday night with a double bill 
Haensel und Gretel and Cavalleria Rusticana, with Elisabeth 
Rethberg doing Santuzza for the first time. Mme. Rethberg 
sang beautifully, being easily classed among the best of the 
Metropolitan’s Santuzzas. She acted with fire and was 
thoroughly convincing in her’ general portrayal. The audi 
ence fell an easy victim to her artistry and rewarded the 
singer with genuine applause. The Mascagni opera brought 
back for the first time this season genial Mario Chamlee in 
the role of Turiddu. Chamlee returns in fresh voice and 
sang with much tonal richness and abandon. Dorothea 
Flexer was an engaging Lola and Giuseppe Danise, as Alfio, 
proved excellent. The Mama Lucia fell to Minnie Egener, 
while the orchestra was in charge of Bellezza. 

What else but the Humperdinck opera could be given dur 
ing Christmas week for the younger folks? The cast was the 
same, with but one exception, Ina Bourskaya, who as 
Haensel, did some clever work, both vocally and histrioni 
cally. Bodanzky conducted. 

Turanpot, DecemMBer 28 

The fifth representation this season of Puccini’s Turandot 
at the Metropolitan on December 28 was signalized as mark- 
ing the return to the opera’s forces of Nanette Guilford, 
fully recovered after an operation for appendicitis. Miss 
Guilford, to the joy of her many friends, looked and sang 
as if her recent trying experience had left no ill effects. 

Maria Jeritza sang and acted the role of the princess, 
while Lauri-Volpi repeated his excellent portrayal of Prince 
Calaf. Mario Bastola replaced De Luca in the part of 
Ping; the rest of the cast was the same as in previous 
performances. 

Mr. Serafin conducted, but even under his skillful leader- 
ship the orchestra seemed to be somewhat under the effect 
of holiday celebrations. 


La Gtoconpa, DECEMBER 29 


With such a cast of principals as Rosa Ponselle, Homer, 
Gigli and Ruffo, it was a foregone conclusion that the per 
formance of La Gioconda on December 29 perhaps would 
be the finest heard of that opera at the Metropolitan for 
many years. And those who attended the performance were 
not disappointed. Ponselle’s magnificent voice thrilled the 
capacity audience—standing room was at a premium—and her 
acting was distinguished by naturalness and dramatic in 
tensity. : 

Louise Homer’s Laura was a well known characteriza 
tion to opera-goers of some years ago, but the younger 
generation had the pleasure of hearing her in that role for 
the first time on this occasion. Her rich contralto voice 
has lost none of its former warmth, and histrionically she 
was most convincing as the unhappy wife of Alvise Bodoero, 
a role which was sung and acted with the proper dignity by 
Enzio Penza. 

Merle Alcock gave a realistic portrayal of the blind mother, 
and proved an excellent choice in completing a splendid sextet 
of principals for this opera. oa 3 

Gigli made a heroic Enzo, and Titta Ruffo put plenty of 
villainy into the role of Barnaba. Both artists well deserved 
the ovations given them following their arias and some of 
their ensemble numbers. 

The opera was not only pleasing to the ear but was also 
a treat to the eye, the dancing of the ballet being unusually 
fine, both in La Furlana and in The Dance of the Hours 
Serafin conducted with his accustomed mastery 


LoHENGRIN, DeceMBER 30 


Wagner's perennial favorite had its fourth presentation of 
the season on Friday, December 30, with Rudolf Laubenthal 
and Grete Stiickgold repeating their excellent impersonations 
of the title role and Elsa respectively. The powers that be 
at the Metropolitan introduced a new Ortrud in the person 
of Marion Telva. The admirable American contralto was 
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eminently successful in her characterization, which, while 
not as reckless and arrogant as the familiar conception of 
Madame Matzenauer, was nevertheless a convincing inter- 
pretation, especially commendable as to voice and diction 
Mr. Whitehill, who is about to leave on a holiday from the 
opera house for concert work was, as usual, a Telramund 
of power and conviction. Richard Mayr as the king, and 
Lawrence Tibbett as a rich-voiced herald rounded out the 
cast. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 
Martua, DECEMBER 31 

The old year departed from the Metropolitan in a gay 
mood on Saturday evening. He limped into history very 
shortly after the final curtain had fallen on Martha, one of 
the happiest operas in the house's repertoire. Frances Alda 
quite caught the spirit of the occasion, and it was shared 
by Gigli, Giuseppe de -Luca, and Kathleen Howard. ‘The 
charming little opera of Flotow moved along at a merry 
pace, and halted only once, when Gigli brought the perform 
ance to a standstill after his singing of Ah, So Fair, in the 
final act. He sang it exquisitely, and the plaudits which 
were his for the singing of it were his by right. De Luca 
and Mme. Alda were in splendid voice, too, and Kathleen 
Howard's performance was good natured and entertaining 
Serafin conducted. 


CONCERT, DECEMBER 2 


NIGHT 

On December 25, Beatrice Harrison, English cellist, was 
the visiting artist at the Metropolitan and there was a huge 
audience on hand to hear the concert. Miss Harrison was 
heard in the Saint-Saéns concerto No. 1, op. 33 and in a 
group of shorter pieces in which she made her customary 
excellent impression. Her rich, clear tone and_ technical 
polish made her a brilliant interpreter. Marion Telva sang 
an aria from Don Carlos in beautiful voice, and Rudolf 
Laubenthal was heard in Lohengrin’s Narrative; while 
Alfio Tedesci chose Giunto sul passo estremo from Mefis 
tofele. During the second half of the program, Louise 
Lerch and Armand Tokatyan did the duet from the first 
act of Lucia exceptionally well, followed by Elda Vettori 
and Mario Basiola who joined forces in the duet from 
Cavalleria Rusticana. An aria from Der Frieschuetz was 
effectively contributed by Rudolf Laubenthal, the rest oi 
the bili being rounded out by orchestral numbers under 
the baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek 
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Ernest Osterkamp and Elizabeth Gerd, who all contributed 
in great measure to the brilliant success of the perform- 
ance. 

The scenery, designed by Paolos Aravantinos of the Ber 
lin Staatsoper, was extraordinarily effective with bizarre 
coloring and its convincing recreation of Hawaiian atmos 
phere; while the stage-management, superintended by the 
imaginative Walter Briigmanns, was excellent. Indeed, 
such unity of style in every factor as the directors of the 
Leipsic Opera achieved on this evening would be hard to 
equal anywhere. \poLF ABER 


Harmony Taught at Virgil Conservatory 
Jeginning the second week of January, class as well as 
private instruction in harmony will be given at the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory of New York. The harmony course 


Festival Opera Company Plans 
Arouse Interest 


More Operas for New Type of Touring Opera 
Company Announced 


Clarence E. Cramer, well known Chicago artist-manager 
and operatic producer, some time ago announced something 
startlingly new in the operatic field: an American produc 


CLARENCE E. CRAMER 
tion, produced in a way to meet American conditions as 
they actually exist for a touring opera company. In this 
issue of the Musica Courter will be found his own an- 
nouncement of his plans for next season as well as for this 
season. 

“Tt is a well known fact,” said Mr. Cramer, “that nearly 
all of the various operatic organizations attempting to tour 


will be of special value to piano students, to singers, and to 
those who wish to learn how to teach harmony. 


Alfred Wallenstein for Chicago Musical 
College 

Alfred Wallenstein, a leading exponent of cello playing in 
America, has been engaged by the Chicago Musical College, 
where he will teach hereafter. A pupil of Julius Klengel, 
his success has done every honor to his celebrated master 
Mr. Wallenstein has been first cellist of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra for several seasons and has appeared as 
soloist at its concerts with brilliant success 

He is a fifth grand nephew of the great Waldenstein yon 
Wengenstein, whom Schiller immortalized in his novel, Wal 


{1LFRED WALLENSTEIN 


lenstein. While the entire Wallenstein family have been 
known for centuries as patrons of music, and also amateur 
musicians of ability, Alfred Wallenstein is the first to be 
come a professional. 

Not only will he teach cello at the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, but he will also direct a department of chamber music 
there. His connection with the college will not prevent him 
from continuing as solo cellist of the Symphony Orchestra 


German High School Teaches Jazz 


Bertin.—A course for jazz has been opened at the 
High School for Music im Frankfort. This action on the 
part of Dr. Sekles, the director, has so incensed musicians 
that a demand has been made for his dismissal 1 


state 


America have signally failed. It recalls to my mind 
statement made some time Gatti-Casazza, when 
said that ‘opera companies will be made in America whet 
managers are found who can successfully handle them.’ It 
seems to me that the foremost impresario in America struck 
at the vitals of the grand opera situation in one sentence 


ago by 


“All who have tried this well-nigh impossible task hav 
merely imitated the Europeans who have struggled with 
their own situations, and solved the problem for their own 
conditions. The American managers have either hunted some 
wealthy crutch to lean upon, or attempted to secure local 
guarantors for a new and unknown company, another task 
which any one who has ever solicited guarantors knows is 
almost impossible. It is time for such business men as ar 
attempting this task to study the peculiar American conditions 
to be coped with, base the production upon these conditions, 
and make the production stand upon its own merits rathe 
than lean upon the gratuity of wealthy music patrons 


AMERICAN CONDITIONS DIFFERENT 


conditions for a touring 
are much different from those in Europe, the 
opera. QOur distances for travel between 
greater, and, as our public demands not 
but also gigantic stage productions, the 
several hundred people is prohibitive for a 
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cost 1 transporting 
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“Europeans will accept unknown artists who can prove 
they have ability, after the opening 
‘made.’ America so busy 
glance even at sensational musical reviews. It 
years for an artist to become nationally famous 
fore, the operatic manager must again pay more mon 
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FAUST FoR NEX1 
“Opening April 1, 1929, I shall 
Ernest Davies The remainder of the 
sopranos, one of whom will be Lorna | 
Marguerite; Ivan Steschenko, late of 
Opera Company, for the Mephistopheles ; 
Ohio winner of the Atwater Kent Radio } 
Margot Hayes, Martha; William Phillips, Valentine 
the Wagner will be announced later.” 
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Do You Know That— 


Carl Friedberg will be the soloist at the 
morning symphonic concert at Roxy's 

\l Jolson’s Jazz Singer will shortly be running in forty of 
the larger cities of this country. And, by the way, the pop- 
ular comedian is to make another picture for Warner 
srothers: Pagliacci, the Clown, with Vitaphone accompani- 
ment 

Cecil de Mille’s Chicago, featuring Phyilis Haver, is doing 
extremely well at the Gaiety, where it will probably follow 
the example of The King of Kings and have a long run. 

Most of the movie palaces gave midnight shows on New 
Year's Eve, not to speak of the record breaking sale during 
the holidays 

On January 7, 


next Sunday 


Gilda Gray in 
Talmadge con- 


Beau Sabreur will replace 
The Devil Dancer at the Rivoli, and Norma 
tinues at the Rialto in The Dove 

David Wark Griffith has engaged Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man to write the musical score for Drums of Love 

Sefore closing their studio the week of December 18, 
Warner Brothers finished Tenderloin with Dolores Costello. 

The S.S. Belgenland, on its round-the-world cruise, will 
carry two Warner productions: John Barrymore in When a 
Man Syd Chaplin in The Better Ole 

Jay Blaufox, former managing director of the 55th Street 
Cinema, resigned to publish a book, recently completed, The 
Street Called Wall. The little theater is now a member of 
the Mindlin chain 
Allvine. is 


Loves and 


Glendon director of Fox Film 
Corporation 

Roxy was recently presented with a bronze bust of Victor 
Herbert by the Society of Authors, Composers 
and Publishers 


pe aking of 


publicity for 


American 
Helen Ardelle, artist-pupil of Frantz 
Proschowski, who made such an excellent impression re 
cently in The Merry Wives of Windsor, in Brooklyn, is 
this week at the mentioned theater. Roxy 
certainly grabs them up! 

It will be red letter day at the 
day when Chaplin comes 
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without her Perhaps there 
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The Enemy is one of 
story form. He 
useless, which have learned 
perience. But there is a smart twist to the Pollack 
of philosophy, and the peacefully inclined found a hearty 
snicker im the line called attention to the fact that 
is a noble thing for those who have 
And so the story goes. We see 
the suffering which war brings at hand. And we 
learn after all that the strongest and most insidious enemy 
we must guard against is hate. We have learned that, too, 
difference ? 
and touching 
and holy things of life 
seen her do a 
than in one fleeting scene when she is buffeted 
crowded station, hungry, and searching for her 
He is Ralph Forbes,.a manly fellow, with a good 
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Paramount 


Atmospheric revelries on the good ship Isabelle form the 
ieatured musical offering at the Paramount 
As the program notes explain, on one 
early eighteenth century, this 


nucleus of the 
Theater this week 
of those good old days of the 





HART HOUSE 
String Quartet 


“They have attained musical one-mindedness with individual 


"—Rochester Times. 


Harry Adaskin 
Boris Hambourg 


musicianship of a high order 
Geza de Kresz 
Milton Blackstone 
Management 
BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, INC. 
Fisk Building, New York 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
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trusty vessel “fell prey to the bold buccaneers who plied 
their playful trade along the Spanish Main. The captives— 
early settlers of Spanish America returning to their former 
homes—are spared from ‘walking the plank’ on condition 
that they entertain their captors. 

Of course, they admirably and adequately entertain their 
captors, and all the captors and captives in the audience as 
well. Even the surely old pirate captain feels moved to 
song within a short time. Lou Kosloff and the Paramount 
stage orchestra create a splendid musical background for 
the presentation, and two especially bright lights in it are 
found in the personages of Val and Ernie Stanton. 

A film full of genuine, hearty laughter is that of Two 
Flaming Youths—the fire being furnished by that would-be 
gallant pair of comedians struggling under the cognomens 
of Fields and Conklin. W. C. does his “stuff” in the 
character of a circus manager with a beautiful daughter 
(Mary Brian), while Chester keeps himself more than 
occupied with his arduous duties as county sheriff and suitor 
to the hand of a sweetly smiling, but wileful, lady with 
a mortgage. 


Roxy’s 

Irene Rich and Holmes Herbert are a happy combination. 
They bob about on Roxy’s screen this week in one of those 
numerous variations of the Selwyn success, Dancing Mothers. 
This version of the same idea expressed by Mr. Selwyn two 
years back is called the Silver Slave. This mother had the 
misfortune to be obliged to dance a bit for silver—or bills— 
but it all worked out, and Holmes Herbert saw to it that she 
was a “fine lady” after all, and it took but a few moments 
for the end to announce itself when Herbert's point had been 
proven. 

The prologue is a lavish and beautiful beginning for Roxy's 
New Year. His opening scene, Dawn, is done in splendid 
taste, and the divertissements are just as you would have 
them. Adelaide de Loca sings well, Gamby dances, and 
Beatrice Belkin and the ballet have their charming little 
scene. It is quite the custom of those of us who review 
Roxy’s performances to remark on the beauty and taste of 
these miniature productions, but there seems to have been 
no mention of the fact that they are the art director's work. 
He is Clark Robinson, and we begin the New Year with 
a hearty cheer for him. Lest there be some mistake, we 
know that he has not devised the actual action of the scenes, 
but his pencil has designed the sets, and his painters have 
carried out his plans. Without the set where would Gamby 
and any of the others be? 


Hippodrome 


The celebrated old Hippodrome, the scene of many a 
festive occasion in by-gone years, harbored a capacity house 
over the New Year holidays and doubtless is continuing to 
crowd them in all week. 

One gets his fill at this theater at all times. This week 
some of the acts are not altogether new, but of the kind 
that always please. Julius Lenzburg and his orchestra 
maintain their high standard of playing as usual. Jerry 
and Her Baby Grands is entertaining; likswise The Man- 
hattan Steppers, especially in their so-called “A Study of 
Taps.” Frederick Kinsley, at the organ, has the crowd 
singing before he concludes his part of the program. 
Other acts included the Five Cardinals (gymnasts); Jack 
Hayes, Sally March and Alice Hayes in a “miniature song 
and dance revue;” Brems, Fitz and Murphy Bros. in “An 
Extraordinary Session” (a lot of laughs), and Frank Van 
Hoven with his magic and clever lines. The feature picture 
offers Dolores Costello in Old San Francisco, interesting but 
not overly so. Besides, there are the Pathe News Pictorial 
and Aesop Film Fable. 


Mark Strand 


Will Rogers, that inimitable sage of Beverly Hills, comes 
to the Strand this week with A Texas Steer as his starring 
vehicle. The comical Louise Fazenda, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Lilyan Tashman and Sam Hardy assist the famous rope 
swinger in making the picturization of the play will not 
only be extremely amusing but also highly interesting. The 
titles and captions were written by Will Rogers only as he 
can do them. 

Eddie Elkins and his orchestra were held over for a sec- 
ond week by popular demand, and from all indications the 
Strand audiences would not mind a great deal if they were 
held over for another week. 

Alois Reiser conducted the Mark Strand Orchestra in the 
Hits of Yesterday, a popular potpourri of the songs which 
we all sang years ago. 

The Mark Strand Topical Review and Odds and Ends 
complete a performance of first rate entertainment. 


Capitol 

There is an entertaining holiday program at the Capitol 
Theater this week. The orchestra offers a splendid rendition 
of the ever-popular Second Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. 
the cadenza-like portion of which is startlingly well played 
by the concertmaster, Waldo Mayo. Then follows the 
weekly news pictures and an enjoyable film play called 
West Point, featuring William Haines and Joan Crawford. 
The management has succeeded in staging a really clever 
little review. Dancing girls, comedians, singers and a jazz 
orchestra under the direction of Walt Roesner, all go to 
make up a unique performance and one well worth seeing 
and hearing. 


55th Street Cinema 


The 55th Street Cinema, now under the same management 
as the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, started the new year with 
a revival of one of the first and most famous of the German 
film productions, the Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. This picture 
aroused a storm of discussion upon its first showing in this 
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occasional revivals still hold more than 
ordinary interest. The scenic devices are superb examples 
of the cubist’s art. If the opinion of a single critic be of 
value, let it be said here that it is probably the greatest 
UFA release to reach these shores. It is surrounded by an 
attractive program, including an Our Gang comedy, Good 
Cheer, a real old fashioned thriller, Blood Will Tell, the 
newsograph, and the third in the series of astronomical 
novelties. 

The change in management of the 55th Street Cinema 
took place on December 29. The new manager of the 
theater is L. Lusty, well known in the theatrical world 
through his long association with Reisenfeld at the Rivoli, 
Rialto, and more recently at the Colony. With so capable 
a peronage at the helm, the patrons of this cozy little art 
theater are assured of a continuance of the same high grade 
programs of the type that has made the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house so well known. 

Mr. Lusty is planning a few alterations which will make 
the 55th St. Cinema even more attractive. There will be a 
lounge where refreshments will be served, and the entrance 
will be brightened. This will necessitate the temporary 
closing of the theater for a short period, probably from 
January 13 to 27. 


country, and its 


Colony 


The feature picture for the week beginning December 31 
at the Colony Theater is The Chinese Parrot, with Hobart 
Bosworth and Florence Turner. It is an excellent drama, 
with fine clamaxes. An overture by the Colony Orchestra, 
a cartoon, and a Stern Brothers comedy, with an organ solo, 
conclude a really good program. , 


Walter Leary in Two Recitals 


Walter Leary, baritone, made his recital debut in Boston 
recently, his program including airs by Peri, Mozart and 
Lully and songs in German, French and English. A Boston 
Globe reviewer spoke of his “warm and rich” tones, and 
Philip Hale stated in the Boston Herald that “Mr. Leary 
has good control of breath,” and that, “he succeeded in 
maintaininig a fine melodic line.” 

Another recent recital by this singer was at the Woman's 
Club of Roland Park, Baltimore, upon which the Baltimore 
Sun commented: “From a pleasant exponent of popular airs, 
he has become a sensitive and discriminative artist, with the 
capacity for projecting definitely and impressively many 
moods, and commanding an interpretative range, not to men- 
tion a vocal reach, that held the attention of the audience 

To each of his offerings he gave a distinct 
presence and imparted color.” 

In addition to his recital activities, Mr. Leary is engaged 
as associate teacher to, Herbert Witherspoon in New York 
City. 


Achron to Play with Beethoven Symphony 


After a third concert in Carnegie Hall, on December 21, 
at which Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was the soloist, the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, conductor, 
is now announcing the fourth concert in its season’s series 
of seven subscription concerts at Carnegie Hall on January 
13. The popularity of these performanances has been greatly 
increased owing to the careful choice on each occasion of 
prominent soloists and interesting programs. The soloist 
for the next concert is Joseph Achron, composer-violinist, 
who will play for the first time in New York his own con- 
certo, which he has dedicated to Heifetz. 


Marion McAfee Sings at Salle Pleyel in Paris 


One of the most important engagements Marion McAfee 
has fulfilled this season was at the Salle Pleyel, Paris, as 
soloist at the twelfth orchestral concert under the direction 
of Robert F. Denzler. The young American soprano sang 
arias from Handel’s Atalanta, Haydn’s Creation and two 
Mozart numbers, besides a duet from Mozart's Don Juan 
with Jean Reinmar, baritone. Miss McAfee recently won 
the full approval of a large audience at the American 
Woman's Club of the French capital, and altogether is 
making a name for herself in the concert field abroad. 
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Mr. LoucHHEIM SPEAKS 


Jerome H. Louchheim, chairman of the board of the 
Columbia broadcasting system, has these salient words to 
say for the radio when viewing it from past and future 
aspects : 

“Radio broadcasting is facing a crisis. Either it must 
work out its programs of entertainment along lines more 
in keeping with the changed attitude of the listening public, 
or else it is in danger of being ‘tuned out’ in the march of 
industrial progress. There is no other alternative. 

“The year 1928 will be an epochal one for radio. I predict 
for it a marked change in the character of radio broadcasts, 
and I can assure this for the audience of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. No longer is radio broadcasting on 
trial. It has served its apprenticeship. Its faults have been, 
very generously, overlooked to a large degree by a patient 
public of millions of persons—just as were overlooked the 
drawbacks that encompassed the automobile and the motion 
picture in the early days of their development. 

“Today, these industries stand on their own. They have 
outgrown the ‘trial’ period and they have emerged triumphant. 
The public now expects big things from the men in those 
fields....So, too, with radio broadcasting. The end of this 
‘probation period’ is now in sight. The listening public 
which herefore has sat by complacently and which expressed 
only in murmurings its disapproval of certain types of pro- 
grams, is all set now to demand, if you please, what it feels 
is rightfuly due it—a well-balanced entertaining worth- 
while program of variety staged and directed by experts 
who can sense the public mind and give it what they know 
the public will accept in the way of entertainment and in- 
struction. 

“The other day I noticed a statement from an official high 
in radio broadcasting circles in which he said that ‘the 
responsibility for better and more entertaining programs is 
entirely up to the listeners—what they want they will get.’ 
To my mind, the responsibility rests with the broadcasters, 
not with the public. It's not so much what the public wants 
that counts. It’s what have we got to give to the public 
which we know it will like! 

“For some time we, in the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
have been making a critical study of what is the ideal radio 
broadcast program, and we have come to some very definite 
conclusions. One is that, until a short time ago, the average 
radio broadcasting program has had a monotonous sameness 
to it. Another observation is that the public is being ‘fed 
up’ on jazz and noise—not filled to overflowing, however, 
since there still are those who must have it and, as long as 
there is someone at the radio table who prefers ice cream 
to cake for dessert, it must be served. But it is encouraging 
to me when I read the thousands of letters that come to us 
from an invisible audience tuned in to our sixteen broadcast- 
ing stations, to note the veritable flood of requests for some- 
thing more than ‘blues’ and for a larger revival of features in 
radio broadcasting that are instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. This indicates to me a marked change in the public 
mind and one that will be a factor in the new order of things. 

“Just such another marked change is taking place in radio. 
The chemicalization is under way. Soon there will come out 
of all this study and experimentation the ideal radio broad- 
casting program—the feature the public really wants. What it 
will comprise I am not prepared to say as yet. But we who 
are seriously and intensively interested in radio’s advance- 
ment, know the change is not far off.” 

Monpay, DeceMBER 26.—The plea Mr. Rothafel sent out 
over the air for a week of full houses at the Roxy Theater 
seemed a superfluous one in that the Roxy Theater is al- 
ways an attraction for those who are lovers of the artistic 
movie house. However, reports tell us that the line at the 
doors of the Roxy Theater were impenetrable all week 
Was it Roxy’s speech or just the natural fame of the Theater 
that brought the throngs? We venture to say it was the 
latter. The attraction of the General Motors was Merle 
Alcock, contralto of fame. Quiet dignity characterized the 
program, with Edwin Franko Goldman and his band join- 
ing forces with the singer. On WOR the Musical Album 
hour brought the mellifluous strains of Gounod’s music. 
Now and then this hour offers something of tangible value, 
and this was one of those occasions. The music of Romeo 
and Juliet may be saccharine to the taste of some, but. to 
this reviewer it is always a pleasure to hear. 

Turspay, DecEMBER 27.—George Meader, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was associated with the Seiberling Singers 
contributing the incidental solo to the opening selection, 
3efore the Dawn. The Seiberling Singers’ establishment 
on the air is an assurance, each Tuesday evening, of a 
pleasurable half hour. There is a geniality in their voices 
which is contagious and we can recommend their entertain- 
ment as a worth while venture on the air. Who was not 
listening to George Gershwin this evening, when he asso- 
ciated himself with the Eveready Hour? It was an_all- 
Gershwin program, including selections from some of his 
musical shows; an old song, When ‘You Were Beautiful and 
I Was Young, composed long before Gershwin was famous 
and which showed the essential difference and versatility 
of the young musician, and what we claim we still love 
best, the second part of the Rhapsody in Blue, haunting melo- 
dies which we hum all day following a hearing. That alone 
would be enough to rank Gershwin great in our estimation. 
Early in the morning, perhaps a little too early for most 
people, unless they know of the high musical standing the 
Parnassus Trio, the three members of this ensemble opened 
a series of morning musicales which have continued the 
entire week. Olga Serlis, who is the motivating power 
behind the accomplishments of the ensemble, arranged pro- 
grams of originality and taste. The Parnassus Trio can 
boast of being one of the pioneer attractions of the radio 
and has, through its struggles for existence and appreciation, 
maintained lofty ideals. fe ; ae 

WEDNESDAY, December 28.—The distinguished pianist, 
Ignaz Friedman, associated his talent with the broadcast 
of the Aeolian hour. The scheduled affair before this broad- 
cast, obviously, did not appear, or perhaps it was the appre- 
ciation of the National Broadcasting Company for the value 
of the Aeolian concerts which gave listeners an hour’s treat 
instead of the scheduled half. At any rate, we were the 
benefiters of a beautiful entertainment, for Mr. Friedman 


is the exponent of a rare artistry. We heard him in Chopin 
numbers of a Liszt selection wherein the Duo-Art as- 
sumed activities during the greater portion. Hilda Grace 
Gelling, who is associated with the well known teacher, 
Percy Rector Stephens, presented three of her artist-pupils 
on the Evening Journal program, and we immediately fol- 
lowed this hearing with the Kolster Hour which gave us 
some of the old favorites of Charles Wakefield Cadman 
and Ethelbert Nevin. Somehow these excerpts of the well 
known composers, classed as they are in the lighter style 
of music, were a breath of fresh air and a touch of reminis- 
cences. Those two sterling artists, Devora Nadworney and 
Genia Zielinska, were collaborators when the National 
Broadcasting Company presented Hansel and Gretel. That 
this opera should have been given at this time was a stroke 
of wisdom on the part of the company as the work has been 
an attraction at the Metropolitan this winter as a revival. 
TuHurspay, Decemper 29.—The Philharmonic concert, 
The Balkite hour giving Lohengrin from Chicago, and the 
Maxwell hour were the valuable offerings of the evening. 
In the first Cecilia Hansen, gifted violinist, played the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto. It would have been impos- 
sible to hear the work better played in the concert hall 
Miss Hansen’s tone came to us rich and full, with a minute 
clarity of production that ever when our instrument was 
tuned to minimum quantity the evenness of her technical 
feats was clearly discernible. Mr. Mengelberg opened the 
program with a lovely rendition of the Oberon overture. 
From Chicago, Leona Kruse was pleasing in Lohengrin. 
Miss Kruse has recently made her debut with the company 
and obviously has been found valuable, as her appearances 
have been often, and in major roles. We like her voice; 
it is deeply sonorous. The favorite Nutcracker Suite was an 
irresistible attraction for us on the Maxwell hour. Even 
though this week there was no special artist featured, as 
had been the custom, we were glad to give our attention 
to the ensemble music under the direction of Shilkret. 
Saturpay, Decemser 31—A string quartet by Robert 
Braine, eminent composer was included on the program of 
the Commodore Hotel over WOR, and also over this sta- 
tion was heard Sophia Gorskaja, mezzo soprano, in numbers 
of interest. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI 


Gescheidt Studio Activities 


Warren Lee Terry, tenor soloist at the Bronxville Dutch 
Reformed Church, and also at Temple Rodeph Sholom, 
sang recently as special soloist with the St. Stephen’s Men's 
Club, in A Bachelor Banquet at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. A few days later he gave the Emerald Isle program 
over Station WOR. More recently he sang the Messiah 
and a group of German songs at a concert given by St. 
Matthew’s German Lutheran Church, Hoboken, N. J. He 
sang again as soloist on the Nocturne Hour over WOR, 
following the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and was 
soloist in the Messiah at the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Bronxville, as well as soloist at a concert in the Della Robbia 
Room at the Hotel Vanderbilt. 

Elizabeth Northrup, soprano, sang two groups of songs 
before the Newark Study Club, December offering Widmung, 
Spirit Flower, Love Is the Wind, Nocturne, Hayfields and 
Butterflies. Edna Scheller, soprano, sang at the luncheon 
of the Martha Washington Chapter, D. A. R., at the Hotel 
Plaza, including among her songs Spirit Flower, Winter 
Watches and Answer; Miss Scheller is also to sing in East 
Orange on January 8 before the Junior Music Study Club 
of Newark and the Oranges. Marion Foster, lyric soprano, 


MARIE BRONARZYK, 


coloratura soprano, (with her teacher, June . 
of the Gunn School of Music, Chicago), who wen the dis 
trict contest of the National Atwater Kent Radio Contest 
held in Chicago, November 26. Miss Bronarsyk later en 
tered the final contest in New York, winning the third prize 


of $1,000 and one year's tuition in an American music school 


“x 
liberta Lowr 


was assisting soloist at a recent concert at the Plainficld, 
N. 3  ¥.. Ware 

All of the above are products of the Adelaide Gescheidt 
Studios, 


Isadore Freed in Radio Lecture-Recitals 


Radio listeners have been hearing with pleasure the unique 
Isadore Freed Lecture Recitals being broadcast by Wana- 
maker's in Philadelphia, Station WOO. Mr. Freed’s per 
formances—they are not talks—are based on the Philadel 
phia Orchestra programs and are given every Friday evening 
at 8.30 o'clock. He plays in entirety some of the compositions 
which are programmed by the orchestra, often making his 
own piano arrangements of some of the newer works. The 
musical part of his lecture-recital is prefaced by a short 
talk on the composition and its composer. Many letters of 
appreciation and commendation have been received, thank 
ing both the station and the artist for these interesting and 
stimulating radio recitals 


Marie Zendt’s Many Engagements 


After fulfilling a number of recital engagements in. the 
middle west, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Chicago soprano, will 
leave for the Pacific Coast early in the 
will remain for two months concertizing. Each of her many 
recitals this met with great success. Her ap 
pearance at Elgin, Ill., a while ago, brought high praise from 
Marc D. Yarwood of the Elgin News, who stated that “Mrs 
Zendt’s lovely voice did not falter in light, airy, delicately 
tenuous flights of melody” and that voice has not lost 
in flexibility. Its coloratura facility charms, and its sweet 
ness holds the listener with its appeal.” 
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The Civic Music Commission of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Announces the Sixth Session of the 


CIVIC SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL of MUSIC 


WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Sessions Held at Salem College 
June 18th to July 27th, 1928 
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SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
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The faculty of this Summer School is the regular faculty of the widely known We 
ster Choir School and all branches will be taught as they are taught there. 


direction of 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


(Conductor Dayton Westminster Choir) 
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Also the 
School of Public School Music under the direction of Mr. Breach 


For complete illustrated booklet or further information, address Raymond Anderson, Business Manager 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


P. O. Box, 843. 
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to fill concert engagements abroad Mrs. Edward Bok, 
prompted by a rare love for music and an unswerving ideal- 
ism, has created in the Curtis Institute of Music an institu- 
tion that is unique. Never before have the needs of young 
students been so provided for, not only in regard to their 
education and musical training, but as regards their health, 
housing and every individual requirement. In fact, the pity 
is that 1 was not born forty years later so that I might 
enjoy its advantages as a pupil. Mr. Hofmann, director, 
will assuredly preserve and further the standards and ideals 
of the Institute. To my American friends I take this occa 
sion to extend a heartfelt greeting. I can never forget my 
delightful experiences in the United States, among which 
my work at the Curtis Institute fills a place in my heart that 
is never to be dislodged.” 

Josef Hofmann, director of the Institute, expressed his 
high appreciation of Mr. Flesch as an artist and a teacher 
“Under the able guidance of Mr. Flesch,” he declared, “the 
violin department has risen from its beginnings to the high 
place it occupies. Mr. Flesch leaves behind him a 
record of purpose and achievement that is indelible 
As a concert myself I understand the craving of 
Mr. Flesch to appear again extensively before the public 
My best wishes, along with those of his friends and ad 
mirers, go out him in his undertaking, and he can rest 
assured of a hearty welcome upon his return to the United 


States.” 
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(Continued from page 5) 


he here three months, then tour South America for thre« 
months. 

Bori returned for the Metropolitan and to make Victor 
records after a three months’ visit to her home in Valencia, 
Spain. “But where there's music I go,” she said, stating 
that she also visited Barcelona and Madrid and attended the 
opening of the season at La Scala and performances at the 
Opera Comique, Paris. In her opinion La Scala will hold 
ts preeminence in opera despite Rome's new opera hous¢ 

\madio and Florence Austral said London is as ice-bound 
winter as it was fog-bound this fall. The sidewalks 
in front of their home in St. Johns Woods, London, were 
when they left that Florence put on over her 
“anti-skid chains,” but even then walking was so 
difficult she was afraid she would break her neck before 
reaching a taxi \rriving at the station they found the 

vat train frozen to the rails and able to get started only 
hour’s delay. Abroad they gave forty concerts, 
including a celebrity series through Great Britain. They 
begin a six months’ tour of the United States and 
including a trip to the west coast before returning 
another celebrity tour. Celebrity tours are 
rapidly becoming the feature of the British musical year, 
they said, some of the artists for this season being Pader 
ewski, John McCormack, Fritz Kreisler, Chaliapin, Casals, 
Thibaud and Cortot. 

Thibaud and De Lausnay were together. 
nay’s first visit. About twenty-five years ago—‘‘when we 
little boys,” Thibaud explained-—De Lausnay won 
at the Paris Conservatory. Thibaud also had won 
since then the two have been fast friends 
and have played concerts together all over Europe and in 
Africa, but De Lausnay never had time to come to America 
Now the two will play several joint concerts in New York 
tour. Thibaud opens his season in Pittsburg this 
week, then concerts in Washington, Cincinnati and Chicago 
for three weeks, followed by three weeks with the New 
York Philharmonic 

Paul Robeson, who gained fame 
matic actor in Emperor Jones, cut short his present 
pean concert tour to hurry home and see his new 
a month ago. He gave two recitals of negro folk songs and 
spirituals in Paris, and his own success and the enthusiasm 
with which the Fisk Jubilee Singers are being received 
everywhere in Europe indicate the appreciation of Europeans 
for American negro melodies, he stated. He will continue 
his tour to Rome, Berlin, London and other music centers 
in Europe, he said, as soon as his wife’s health improves. 

Four thousand singers arrived in the Hamburg-American 
liner Deutschland. But this was not unusual. They were 
Hartz Mountain canaries 

Friedrich Schorr was aboard, 
tan, and Anna Scheffler-Schorr, 
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returning to the Metropoti- 
enjoying a vacation after 
Germany If opera music continues gaining in 
Europe at its present rate, they declared, it 
will completely replace to-day’s so-called “popular music.’ 
After three months here they will return to Germany for 
the opening of the new State Opera in Berlin 

Cecelia Hansen, accompanied by her husband, 
haroff, arrived for her fifth American tour, opening 
the New York Philharmonic, then a tour to the west 
This season she made her first tour of the Sc andinavian 
countries, playing a_ special concert for the King of Nor 
way just before sailing for this side. 

Meyerleer Rabiner, arriving from Johannesburg for an 
American debut, said that concert audiences in South Africa 
ave doubled and trebled in size since the radio stations at 
Johannesburg, Cape Town and Durban began broadcasting 

Hugo and Ella Lorenz and Elsie Terry, who used to be 
famous here in their condensed version of Trilby, with Elsie 
Terry as pianist and vocal returned after five and 
a half years’ abroad, mostly in Germany. They got over 
and had so many bookings they couldn’t get back 

John Pennington, Thomas Petre, Waldo Warner and C 
Warwick Evans, who comprise the London String Quartet, 
aboard the North German Lloyd liner Dresden for 
American tour. Mala Bozka was 
board, coming home with several trunks filled with beautiful 
embroidered Czecho-Slovakian costumes, and Alexander 
Hwoles, Russian violinist, arriving to be orchestra leader 
at the Park Theater. Miss Bozka sailed for Prague last 
March to study the piano, and lived ly months in the 
huts and villages of the peasants of the Carpathian Moun- 
ains absorbing local color and studying folk music. She 
now plans to play this folk music in costume, and with ap- 
propriate stage settings, on a tour beginning with a concert 
m Carnegie Hall in February. Just before sailing she gave 
a recital for the Women’s Club in Paris. 

Aided by smooth seas the Dresden passengers staged a 
Christmas festival “on a scale never before attempted on 


opera in 
popularity in 
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with 
coast 
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arrived 


their annual also on 
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the high seas,” acce rding to Chief Steward Hoffmeister, who 
acted as director, “with such wonderful talent aboard, = 
orate scenery—and everything.” C. £5, 


Barbara Lull Plays in Holland 


Barbara Lull has 
cessful appearances 
very enthusiastic, L. declaring in the 
The Hague: “Last night this young 
took her place among the few women 


America from some suc- 
Holland the critics were 
Nieuwe Courant, 
American violinist 
violinists of our 


returned to 
abroad. In 


BARBARA Ll 


years Bara Lull has given concerts in our 
also appeared with the Scheveningen Or- 
chestra. Equally as good as the Saint-Saéns concerto was 
the opening number, a sonata (No. 6) by Handel, in which 
she exhibited the same excellent qualities of her playing. A 
beautiful, sonorous tone, a very good vibrato and clean in- 
tonation, were paired with a very excellent bow technic. 
It is a pleasure to listen to such a well-schooled violinist, 
all the more as Miss Lull is gifted with great ability, which 
has been directed along the right lines. Her playing of 
Sarasate’s hazardous composition was a stirring example 
of violin virtuosity. Had the number of listeners been in 
proportion to the excellence of what. was offered, the hall 
would have been too small to house the audience. Beautiful 
flowers and warm applause were showered upon the young 
concert giver. 

According to the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, “The 
playing of Barbara Lull radiates a great deal of charm. It 
is exact and very in all registers. Last year we 
had the pleasure of hearing this violinist whose beautiful and 
energetic playing left the best impression. She began with 
Handel’s sonata in E major, played with tenderness and 
strength. As these qualities characterize Handel’s style one 
could not have desired a better interpretation. The Saint- 
Saéns concerto was nobly played. In the short pieces after 
the pause the violinist displayed the greatest charm and 
poetry. Miss Lull has welcome guest. She is 
an artist of distinction talent. 


time. r several 
country, and has 


sonorous 


become a 
and extraordinary 


Massell-Ponselle Reception 
Mr. and Mrs. James Massell 
reception and Russian supper accompanied by a 
program at their home on Christmas Eve. The 
honor were Clarence Chamberlin, the noted flier, 
who is a musician and a great lover of art. 
Among the guests were George Zaslawsky, conductor of the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra; Alexander Brailovsky, 
Russian pianist; Benjamino Riccio, baritone; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Winger, Marion 
a ae ag Bauer, Rene Bernhardt, M. Block, Dr. E. G. 
Beck, Dr. G. Giddings, Dr. and Mrs. H. Cohen, Dr. and 
Mrs. I. Tsk Dr. and Mrs. J. Haiman, Mary Ludding- 
ton, Enrico Eguadra, Mr. and Mrs. Morris Hartig, Victor 
Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Spielberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Engel and daughter Beatrice, Lucille Winston, Caroline 
Gurdon, Joe Vila and J. Ashton. 3Jenja- 


In honor of Carmela Ponselle 
Pave a 
musical 
guests ot 
and his wife, 


Rene Bernhardt, 
mino Riccio and Carmela Ponselle sang songs and arias. 
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Radamsky Back from Russia 

Sergei Radamsky, Russian tenor, returned to New York 
on the Acquitania after a long and successful operatic and 
concert tour of Europe and Russia. He left New York 
last June and appeared in concert in Paris, Holland, Poland 
and Russia. His greatest success was in Moscow, where he 
was declared by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff to be one of the greatest 
of Russian tenors and an artist that should not be allowed 
to leave Russia. lis greatest operatic triumphs were 
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achieved in Andrea Chenier, Barber of Seville, Eugen One- 
gin and Carmen. He has been re-engaged to sing in opera 
in Odessa, Moscow, Kharkow and Leningrad, besides an 
extended concert tour after the opera season which will 
keep him busily engaged from March till June of next year. 

Radamsky has brought back with him a great many new 
compositions, songs, string quartets, instrumental solos, all 
new works that he collected last summer. He intends to 
sing some of these songs at his New York recital in Janu- 
ary. He is enthusiastic about Russian concert audiences, 
their enthusiasm and appreciation. 

Radamsky, although born in Russia, is partly a product 
of America as his early vocal studies were made in B 


bi ary valuein English, French, 





\ German and Italian. 











20StoN. 
Later he went to Italy where he very thoroughly acquired 
the Italian method of singing and he stands to-day an ideal 
exponent of that school. Radamsky, it will be remembered, 
toured the country last season with Orville Harold and 
Tamaki Miura, with the Manhattan Opera Company; he has 
also sung extensively in Canada. 22, he goes 
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FRANKFORT-AM-MAIN.—Great excitement in German agai 
musical circles has been caused by Bernhard Sekles, director 
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of the Frankfort Conservatory, who is founding a course of 
jazz The four directors of the greatest German high 
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Jazz in German Conservatory Rouses Violent 























Hermann Abendroth of Cologne, Franz Schreker of Berlin 
and Joseph Marx of Vienna, as well as Hans Pfitzner, Hugo 
Kaun, Paul Schwers and others have sent indignant mes- 
sages, besides poking fun at Sekles’ desire to “transfuse 
fresh negro blood into German music.” Sekles will not find 
his jazz course a very grateful innovation under these cir 


cumstances. 

Another protest has been made by nearly all the con- 
ductors of note in Germany, including Furtwangler, Abend- 
roth, von Hausegger, Scherchen, Muck, etc., this time 
against the business methods of most of the great publishing 
firms. These refuse to sell the material for the perform- 
ance of modern and even many standard works thus fore- 
ing the conductors to pay extravagant prices for the use 
of the material every time it is played. The protesting con- 
ductors have pledged themselves not to perform any com- 
position whatsoever which is not sold for an adequate price 
once and forever. L 


Henry Clancy Appears in South 


Under the heading, “Henry Clancy Gives Artistic Re- 
cital Here,” the Red Springs, N. C., Citizen tells of this 
“recital of more than ordinary interest,’ which was given 
in the auditorium of the Flora Macdonald College. Fol 
lowing are some of the comments from the article: 

“Youth, voice, personality and artistry belong to this young 
tenor, and having said that what more could be added 

He immediately gave an atmosphere to his singing 
which was compelling and magnetic. Enunciation, articula- 
tion, emission were observed to the finest detail and the 
true spirit of oratorio style was in evidence. In the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, from Manning’s Sketches of Paris, was ex- 
Every tone sung in mezzo-voice was pure 
and liquid. The Italian system of Bel-Canto in singing 
was noticeable in the tonal work of this little piece of 
tapestry. Mr. Clancy chose for his aria O Paradise fron 
L’Africaine by Meyerbeer. He invested the aria with fine 
feeling and deductive analysis. The high notes were sung 
with ease and his interpretation of the text was given with 
authority. .... .all the other songs were given with a true 
sense of values, both as to color and style.” 


quisitely done. 


Althouse to Sing at Mecca Temple 

Paul Althouse has been chosen as one of four artists in- 
cluded in a special Benefit Concert to be given at Mecca 
Temple, New York, on January 13. Althouse will_ make 
two appearances during the course of the program, for his 
first number singing O Paradiso from L’Africana and for 
his second appearance Far on the Road by Ippolitoff-Iwanoff 
and the Spring Song from Die Walkure. 
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Atlanta, Ga. Th« 
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delightful operetta, The Only Girl, 
auditorium of the Woman's 
direction of Elizabeth Reeves Andrews for 
the benefit of the Brenau College Endowment Fund. Mrs 
Andrews as.isted by Lois Secor (dramatic coach), Tom 
McCutcheon (stage manager), Harry Pomar (musical di 
rector) and Blanche Potter-Spiker (chorus and dance di 
rector ) [he two leading singers were those who had won 
the Atwater Kent for Georgia (Margaret Newman 
nd Joseph Crawley). The chorus, made up of dancers 
m the Potter-Spiker School of Dancing, was particularly 
howing great vivacity in its work. These were Sarah 
Harbour, Mary Sadler, Hermione 
Bennett, Elizabeth Crankshaw, Mar 
Brooks, Martha Ridley, and Helene 
other parts were taken by college 
Logan, Eloise Moye, and the 
Nathan Ayers, Griffith Edwards 
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and the evening was enjoyed by many friends 
The program included A major Sonata 
minor concerto (Vieuxtemps), Early Morn 
ing and Yuletide (Burleigh), and short numbers by Men- 
delssohn- Ac Kreisler, “Barnes and Hoffman, ending 
with the Wieniawski in D major 
The third of the Music Club’s Forum Series was 
at the home Benjamin Elsas, with Mrs. Jane 
Mattingly is well known here 
and made her subject, Polyphonic 
large audience The 
were Eda Bartholomew, pianist; 
Rubye Head, pianist 
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dramatic department of the 
institution’s pre-holiday ac- 
Froome, Jr., presented several 
program of one-act plays and 
recital was presented in the College 
which applauded the 
predicted promising 


lhead 
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students in a 


readings. This dramatic 
2uditorium 


efforts of the 


before audience 


thespians and 
futures for many of them 


Will DeMille’ 


a breezy a Sradoea by 


Deceivers, was given 
Weber, Bessie Brid ge- 


medy, 


Wayne M 


} 
am ( Ss crever cy 


man and Howard Bagley. A more serious tone was struck 
in Saved, by J. W. Rogers, Jr., which gave full opportunity 
to Elizabeth Mason, Mildred Brown Deering, Ethel Anne 
Morgan, Dorothy Wallace and Dorcas Gross to display their 
acting talents. Peggy’s Purse, a charming little fun feast 
by Margaret Cameron, was admirably interpreted by Eliza 
beth Mason, Elizabeth Wallace, Jane Hoffmann, Margaret 
Seidel, Vola Cook, Marjorie Siemer and Dorothy Wallace. 

Besides the playlets there were four readings on the pro- 
gram, each participant manifesting a keen understanding of 
speech values, voice modulation and clear enunciation. 
Madge Sutkamp read Browning’s The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin. Alice Kellerman delivered Two Crooks and a Lady, a 
one-act play by Piller. Nibsey’s Christmas was the season- 
able offering of Vola Cook. Margaret Procter read The 
Jackdaw of Rheims, by Ingoldsby. 

The annual Christmad party for students of the College 
of Music was held on December 17, in the ball room of the 
Hoiel Metropole. This has been a yearly custom around 
the holidays, and the function is under the auspices of the 
student assembly the officers of which, for the current year, 
are Betty Brooks, president; Ralph Hartzell, vice-president ; 
Reba Robertson, secretary ; and Carlo Mastropaolo, treasurer. 
This affair was attended by virtually the entire student body 
of the College of Music and by many members of the faculty 
and board of trustees. 

Arrangements are being made by the student assembly for 
a variety performance to be given in the school auditorium 
shortly after the first of the year. This will be one of the 
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few events for w wad sduiosiont is uink the purpose being 
to raise money for the special activity fund of the assembly. 

Arthur Knecht, cellist of the College of Music faculty, 
had a pleasant surprise on December 11, when the quartet 
of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church sang his new anthem, 
My Soul Waiteth for the Lord. It had_ been planned to 
present the new composition later in the season, but the 
singers advanced the time of its performance without advis- 
ing the composer. The anthem is a pretentious number for 
chorus and solo. 

Sergei Barsukoff, brilliant young Russian pianist, whose 
class of pupils is steadily growing, announced, that he will 
present several outstanding talents from his class during the 
month of January. On January 20 Herbert Newman is to 
play the second piano concerto by Liszt, with the College of 
Music Orchestra under the direction of Adolf Hahn. An- 
other young pianist, who is also a member of the school 
faculty and is coaching with the new artist-teacher, is Olive 
Terry; she is to give a recital of her own on January 23. 
Following these two events of the January calendar will 
come, early in February, a recital by Alma Lubin, a young 
pianist for whom Mr. Barsukoff predicts a brilliant future. 
She, too, will give an entire program. 

Friends of Italo Picchi, in charge of the department of 
opera, will be glad to learn that he is recovering rapidly 
from the effects of an operation which he underwent a week 
ago. Mr. Picchi suffered from a fracture and strain which 
was the result of a fall that he had during the season of 
opera at the Zoo Gardens the past summer. It is expected 
that he will be restored to complete health by the operation, 
but the doctors insist that he is entirely too ambitious for 
a sick man. He was teaching three days after his ope ration. 

Richard A. Fluke, member of the voice faculty of the 
College of Music, directed the Mabley & Carew Glee Club 





of fifty voices in nineteen concerts within twelve days, dur- 
ing the pre-holiday singing of Christmas carols in institutions 
in and around Cincinnati. The University of Cincinnati 
Glee Club, also under direction of Richard A. Fluke, is 
dated for several concerts, and Mr. Fluke has added another 
activity to his growing list, having taken over the director- 
ship of the Junior Glee Club of the Evanston Presbyterian 
Church. 

Lise Huebner, member of the Cincinnati College of Music 
piano faculty, took advantage of the vacation to go to 
Huntington, W. Va., where she delivered the second of a 
series of piano lecture-recitals for the Sandmann Buehring 
Music Club of that city, presenting an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram. 

That the drama department of the College is well repre- 
sented in professional life was freshly evidenced when Mrs. 
William Smith Goldenburg received word that her former 
pupil and graduate, who had achieved a pronounced success 
playing the leading role in the stage production of Kongo, 
was in Hollywood making a motion picture version of the 
same play and taking her original role. 

Clifford Lang, composition pupil of Dr. Sidney C. Durst, 
is at work on a concerto for piano and orchestra which he 
hopes to complete in time for performance during the present 
school year. The work is a pretentious one, of great techni- 
cal difficulty, and has been about completed with the excep- 
tion of the orchestration, as yet in second piano form. 

An event of the early new year will be an evening of 
original one-act plays aheeabel by the Theater Workshop 
umer direction of John R. Froome, Jr. The plays are the 
product of Mr. Froome’s class in drama composition. Those 
efforts which have been mesg d selected for performance 
are: Ma and Pa in Paris, by Margaret McClure Stitt, who 
has won acclaim in the bt for her Colored Oxen and 
Patient 309; and Resartus, by Edna Ann Steward. The 
latter work is a fantasy. Habirs, by the same author, made 
a favorable impression when first presented under the same 
auspices. The third play will be selected from a long list 
of available efforts. 


Cleveland, O. Threz of Brahms’ trios were pre- 
sented by the Cleveland Trio at the Museum of Art—op. 
101 in C minor and op. 87 in C major for piano, violin and 
cello, and the Horn trio, op. 40, in E flat, in which the 
trio was assisted by Lucine Nava, horn player of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. The trio is made up of Andre de Ribau- 
pierre, violin; Victor de Gomez, cello, and Beryl Rubinstein, 
piano, all of them members of the faculty of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. 

The pre-Christmas program given by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra at Masonic hall, presented Lila Robeson, Cleveland 
contralto, as soloist, and offered as its orchestral portions a 
series of short and delightful numbers which seemed to put 
the audience into a jovial holiday mood with the first rise 
of Nikolai Sokoloff’s baton. Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream overture began the concert, and was followed 
by such sugar plums as the Dance of the Angels from 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The New Life (with piano solo by Jascha 
Veissi, versatile violinist), a suite from Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
Christmas Eve and Handel’s Largo, with Josef Fuchs, con- 
certmaster, and Arthur W. Quimby, organist, doing solo 
work. Portions of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne completed the program. Miss Robeson’s num- 
bers included Bemberg’s Jeanne d’Arc aria and three songs 
with orchestral accompaniment—Chanson Perpetuelle by 
Chausson, Morning and Caecilie by Richard Strauss. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Amelita Galli-Curci appeared in 
concert at the Shrine Temple auditorium and an audience 
of 2,500 heard her sing her first concert here in two years. 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels. pianist and 
accompanist, were the assisting artists. Galli-Curci was in 
excellent voice and her program was distinctly the sort her 
audience wanted. It abounded in coloratura passages which 
displayed her glorious voice in all its glory. The day fol- 
lowing her concert, Mme. Galli-Curci gave a much coveted 
opportunity to thirteen-year-old Maxine Faye Hankhammer, 
young lyric soprano, who was given an audition arranged 
by E. G. Stucker, manager of the Stoner Piano Company. 
Galli-Curci predicted a future for Miss Hankhammer but 
urged that she be sent to New York for the very best of 
instruction. 

The Vatican Choir of sixty voices under the direction of 
Raffaele Casimiri offered an excellent program of early and 
modern church music at the Shrine Temple under the aus- 
pices of the Knights of Columbus. The music itself neared 
perfection and the motets, madrigals and cantatas of Pales- 
trina, Vittoria, and others of the Italian school, were ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The Des Moines Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
res of Arcule Sheasby, made its maiden appee arance. Grace 
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Clark De Graff, soprano, and Herrold Brown, organist and 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts at Des Moines University, 
were the soloists. The concert revealed the unsuspected 
nucleus for an able symphony orchestra. Forty-five players, 
recruited from the city’s professional and theater orchestras 
and including professional and amateur and student players, 
took part. 

The second of the White Sparrow concerts drew an audi- 
ence of 2,000 to the Shrine Temple. These concerts, which 
are free to the public, are given under the auspices of the 
Sunday Register, with the cooperation of local musicians. 
Their aim is to further appreciation of local artists and 
music in general. 

Handel's Messiah, presented as the third of the White 
Sparrow concerts, drew a capacity audience. A chorus of 
280 voices under the leadership of Ross Vernon Miller repre- 
sented the merged choirs of four churches—St. John’s Luth- 
eran, St. Paul’s Episcopal, University Park Methodist, and 
Plymouth Congregational—and also the Des Moines Uni- 
versity chorus, Mr. Miller’s Philharmonic choir, and the 
Drake Men’s and Women’s glee clubs. 

The Des Moines Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Arcule Sheasby, furnished the accompaniments for 
the chorus and soloists. Daisy Hinkley Whittemore, so- 
prano; Genevieve Wheat Baal, contralto; Clifford Bloom, 
tenor; Lester Spring, basso; Franz Kuschan, cellist: Helen 
Birmingham, pianist; and Lillian Sandbloom Wright, or- 
ganist, were the assisting artists. 

Directed by Harvey Davis and assisted by a twelve piece 
orchestra, the choir of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave Alexander Mathews’ cantata, The Story of Christmas, 
at the church auditorium. Sue Webb Fulton of Kansas 
City, Lena Hansen Marshall, Lillie Shupe, Thomas Bensen 
and Morris Keeney were the soloists. Mrs. Harvey Davis 
was the pianist and Irma Van Arsdale, organist. 

Warren Piper, thirteen-year-old boy, was presented in an 
organ recital at the Drake University auditorium. He is a 
pupil of Lillian Sandbloom Wright. 

At Ames, Iowa, the Iowa State Festival Choir of 175 
voices, under the direction of Tolbert MacRae, head of the 
voice department of Iowa State College, assisted by the 
Iowa State Symphonic Orchestra, gave the annual presenta- 
tion of Handel’s Messiah at the college gymnasium. Mrs. 
Grant Dudgeon, (pupil of Herbert Witherspoon of *Chi- 
cago), Mrs. H. L. Young, Carl Ringenberg and Robert 
Clark were the soloists. 

The Iowa State Concert Band, Oscar Hatch Hawley con- 
ductor, gave a concert in the gymnasium, the program in- 
cluding numbers by Hawley, Chapi, Drysdale, Langey, Ful- 
ton, Tschaikowsky, Ring, Meacham, and two saxophone 
solos played by Philip Forde. 

Four local artists—Katherine Haines, soprano; Clifford 
Bloom, tenor; Hirum Hunn, baritone, and Doris Hunn, 
pianist—have arranged a cutting of The King’s Henchman. 
It has been given twice before local study and music clubs 
and afforded an excellent idea of the beauties of the new 
American opera. H. K. F 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
appeared in the Armory as the third offering of the season 
on the Philharmonic Concert course. Seldom does a Grand 
Rapids audience respond so impulsively and so heartily as 
they did to the singing of Mr. Tibbett, and from his opening 
group by Giordano, Gay, and Handel, to the final one by 
Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky, the enthusiasm grew. One 
of his most artistic renditions was a group of four Schu- 
mann songs; a fine presentation of the Prologue from 
Pagliacci by Leoncavallo, and a modern group by LaForge, 
Somervell, and Bridge completed his program. He was 
accompanied superbly by Edward Harris, who also played 
Croon and Noel, two short compositions by himself. 

The St. Cecilia Society featured two of its new members 
on its regular program. Mrs. Merritt A. Vining, pianist, 
proved to have excellent musicianship, in an Etude by Liszt, 
Barcarolle by Chopin, the Lento and Allegro from Cyril 
Scott’s Pierrot, and Seguidilla by Albeniz. Mrs. Ernest 
Prange, soprano, sang a well-chosen program of songs by 
Mozart, Leroux, Brahms, Strauss, Gilberte, Hagemann, 
Cimara, and Mednikoff. The St. Cecilia Chorus sang four 
choruses, doing commendable work under its painstaking 
director, Emory Gallup. Mrs. Joseph Putnam was the ac- 
companist for the chorus, and Mrs. R. A. Dorman for Mrs. 
Prange. Mrs. Paul Kempter arranged the program. 

George Morgan, baritone of New York, gave a delightful 
recital for the St. Cecilia Society, receiving a warm wel- 
come for his artistic interpretations. 


The St. Cecilia Chorus, Mr. Gallup conducting, gave a 
concert at South Congregational Church, with Caroline 
Fales, soprano, as assisting soloist. Myrtle Koon Cherry- 
man gave readings, and Mrs. Putnam and Mrs. William 
Drueke were the accompanists. 

Several meetings were held to organize groups for the 
singing of Christmas carols throughout the city. Mrs. J. A. 
Shinkman was chairman of the Caroling Committee, and 
some of the St. Cecilia leaders are Mrs. Charles Antisdel, 
Mrs. Carolyn Brink, Mrs. Hugh Blacklock, Mrs. Stephen W. 
Collins, Mrs. Leo Schloss, Mrs. R. A. Dorman, and Elsa 
Hoertz, who was the originator of the movement. 

Harold Tower completed a series of four organ recitals 
at the Pro-Cathedral. His program in November was par- 
ticularly interesting, including two Bach numbers, Soeur 
Monique by Couperin, Concerto in G minor by Camidge, 
Sylvine, Dubois; Hora Mystica, Bossi; Rococo, Palmgren; 
a Chopin Nocturne; Minuet a l’antique, Fairclough; three 
choral arrangements by Noble, Darke and Diggle, and 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. Mr. Tower and his choir 
presented Cowen’s Rose Maiden in the St. Cecilia auditorium. 
The soloists were Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. 
Loren J. Staples, contralto; Andrew Sessink, tenor; Lynn 
Clark, baritone, and Abram Hazenberg, bass. Preceding 
the cantata, the choir, assisted by Mr. Sessink and Mr. 
Uazenberg, sang a short program of sacred numbers. 


At the Michigan Education Association Institute held here, 
music by the different high school bands, orchestras, glee 


clubs, and choruses was a feature of each meeting, one of 
the most interesting performances being the Granville Eng- 
lish cantata, The Ugly Duckling, sung by three hundred 
children of the Harrison Park Junior High school chorus, 
Nina Coye conducting. The Music Department met in the 
St. Cecilia building and listened to a talk on Music Appre- 
ciation by Miss Eckhardt, of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company; an address by Ada Bicking, State Director of 
Education, Lansing, and a talk on High School Music Cur- 
ricula and Their Relation to Universities and Schools of 
Music, by Earl V. Moore, director of music at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, Ann Arbor. A discussion of 
Music Contests was led by Florence Best of Union High 
School, and a demonstration of High School Voice-Training 
Classes was given by Frank Showers, Ottawa Hills High 
school, and one of Changing Boys’ Voices by Mrs. Helen V. 
Rabbers, Burton High School. An inter-high school or- 
chestra, organized by the supervisor of music, David Mat- 
tern, and led by Leonard Glover of Creston High School, 
furnished music. Mrs. Verna H. Luther, director of high 
school vocal music at Muskegon, is chairman of this im- 
portant department. 

Mr. Mattern, who conducts the Schubert Club, a male 
chorus of ninety voices, has organized a Teachers’ Orchestra, 
composed largely of public school music supervisors, and is 
giving a series of concerts with these two organizations in 
Creston High, Ottawa Hills High, Burton Heights High, 
Harrison Park High, and East Grand Rapids High Schools. 
Joseph Hummel, baritone ; Fred Caro, bass, and Olin Bowen, 
bass, have been the assisting soloists. Mr. Mattern is plan- 
ning to have ten carol centers in the different schools during 
the holiday season, with large choruses of fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grade children. 

Edith Rhetts of Detroit, educational director for the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, gave an enlightening talk on 
Music and Life, at the Ladies’ Literary Club House, illus- 
trating with examples of music from the earliest times to 
the present day, and showing how music is a reflection of 
the age. 

A concert of solos and choruses was given by the com- 
bined choirs of Plymouth Congregational and Second Con- 
gregational churches at the latter church, under the leader- 
ship of Reese Veatch. The organist was Edwin Hoek, and 
the soloists were Hazel B. Emmons, soprano, and Joseph 
Hummel, baritone. 

The contest for the Reese Veatch vocal scholarship for 
high school pupils was held in the St. Cecilia building, the 
judges being Mrs. Loren J. Staples, Seymour Swets, and 
Helen Baker Rowe. There were eight applicants, the win- 
ners being Athena Stuit, soprano, of Union High, and 
Garret Raterink, baritone, of Central High. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Phillips have resumed their musical 
activities after a trip abroad, Mrs. Phillips as singer and 


teacher, and Mr. Phillips as organist and choir master at 

Andrew’s Cathedral. 

Sadie Spoelstra, of the Andersch Piano School, presented 
> 


several of her piano pupils in recital H. B. R 


Los Angeles, Cal. The 
concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra had Benno Moisei- 
witch, pianist, as soloist. He played the Rachmaninoff con 
certo for the piano, in C minor, which Lester Donahue played 
last summer in the Bowl—but which had not been played 
before at the Symphony concerts. He made the brilliant 
concerto something more than a display of technic, in which 
he was ably assisted by Conductor Schneevoigt and the Or 
chestra. Great enthusiasm prevailed and nunierous curtain 
calls were given. The program opened with Prokofieff’s 
Classic Symphony in D Major, which received its Los 
Angeles premiere. The Tschaikowsky fifth symphony re- 
ceived a vivid interpretation and closed a brilliantly played 
program. 

The third “Pop” concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
presented a novel program, The Evolution of the Waltz. It 
proved a most popular and interesting program and revealed 
the conductor in a new phase of his genius. 

E. Behymer presented a local celebrity, Lawrence Tib 
hett, whose phenomenal rise to fame is the joy and pride of 
Angeles, in recital at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
He presented five groups. Tibbett not only has a beautiful 
voice which he knows how to use, but also a keen sense 
of the dramatic in everday things. His reading of his 
songs was no less remarkable than his technical skill. He 
received one of the biggest ovations of the last few sea 
sons. Edward Harris, at the piano, played some excellent 
accompaniments. 

The Beggar’s Opera, which appeared under the Behymer 
banner at the Philharmonic, gave seven performances. It 
was a most delightful production, interestingly presented 
Sylvia Nelis as Polly Peachem, George Baker as Captain 
Macheath, Lena Maitland as Mrs. Peachem and Celia 
Thurill as Lucy showed talent. Alfred Heather as Filch 
and Charles Macgrath as Peachem did some admirable 
work, and Norman Williams as Lockit sang remarkably 

The Los Angeles Flute Club gave its annual concert at 
the Polytechnic Auditorium before a packed house. The 
program opened with a flute ensemble, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. After several solos The Trio Novolle Jay Plowe, 
flute; Philip Kahgan, viola, and May Hogan Cambern, 
harp—played Terzettine. Dubois and Minuet, Boccherini. 
This unusual trio produces most charming music, all the 
men are members of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
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New Bedford, Mass. The Lotus Male Quartet of 
3oston added a fine piece of work to the winter musical 
program of the city when it appeared in concert at the 
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tempos and interpretations in the older and more classical 
works. Mischa Levienne, concertmaster, distinguished him 
self in the Sarabande from English Suite, arranged for 
violin and orchestra, and received a warm reception from the 
audience. The Prelude to the Meistersinger of Wagner 
was given an inspiring reading as the concluding number 
of the evening. 

Edward Johnson, Canadian tenor, was presented in con 
cert by the Men’s Club of Plymouth Church. Assisting at 
the piano was Blaire Neale, who also contributed a group of 
piano solos. This concert was the first of the annual series 
of artist recitals presented under these auspices, and will 
be followed by Nikolai Orloff, Kathryn Meisle and Florence 
Austral. 

Nina Morgana, Metropolitan opera soprano, was offered 
as the second in the artist series being presented at the 
Olympic, under the management of Cecilia Augsperger 
Schultz. These concerts are the only matinee musicales 
offering outside artists being sponsored this season. With 
such attendance as they are having, there will be ampl« 
justification for a larger and longer one next year. 

Franklin Riker, head of the voice department of the 
Cornish School, appeared in concert at the Cornish Little 
Theatre. Mr. Riker is a tenor who is an understanding 
singer and a truly interpretative artist. So enthusiastic 
the response to this concert that he is now planning a series 
of three more programs to be presented during the 
Mr. Riker’s accompanist was John Hopper. 

The Spargur String Quartet, composed entirely of Seattle 
musicians, offered another of their splendid programs at the 
Olympic. The Spargur Quartet has built up for itself an 
enviable reputation as interpreters of ensemble music as 
well as for presenting the worth while modern compositions 
on their programs. 

The Cornish trio appeared 
Series of the Cornish School. The 
attention just now for its excellence of performance, 
addition to their many concert appearances it has 
radio programs scheduled. 

The Orpheon Society, Seattle’s leading women’s choral 
organization, made its first appearance of the season under 
the capable leadership of Edwin Fairbourne. The Orpheons 
have won all the choral competitions (in its class) in the 
Northwest for the past three years, and the concert recently 
given displayed the same excellence that one associates with 
them. Kolia Levienne, cellist, was the assisting artist in two 
groups of solos, with John Hopper at the piano. Other par 
ticipants on the program included Arville Belstad, organist ; 
Olive Braithwaite, soprano, and Ruth Wohlgamuth, club 
accompanist. 

3erthe-Poncy Dow and Myron Jacobson appeared in a 
two-piano recital at the Sunset Club. These two artists are 
well known in local musical circles and were enthusiastically 
received. Helen Lowe, soprano, also contributed a group of 
solos. 

Pro Musica now has a chapter in Seattle. 
organized chapter has as its acting president Jacques-Jou 
Jerville, who believes in acting rather than talking, with 
the result that in its brief existence, Pro Musica has already 
had several accomplishments to its credit, including a concert 
given by Alexander Tansman, Polish composer-pianist. 

The Ralston Men’s Choral Club, under Owen Williams, 
appeared in concert. Florence Beeler, contralto, contributed 
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two groups of songs. Lauretta Harding was the club ac 
companist. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville has announced a registration of thir 
ty-five in his newly organized Opera School. There 
a number of opera scenes presented during the 
well as several individual recitals by pupils of Mr. Jou 
Jerville’s private voice class 

Sponsored by the Seattle Clef Club, the sixth annual com 
posers’ concert was given at the Sorrento. The program 
was devoted entirely to compositions by members of the 
club, and included Quartet Negre (strings) by Carl Pitzer, 
Festival Prelude Trio (instrumental) by Claude Madden, 
Sextette for strings, flute and piano, by George F. McKay; 
also a number of songs by Claude Madden, Walter Reynolds 
and Carl Paige Wood, and a group of piano 
Impressions of a Masked Ball, by A. F. Venino 

The Cornish School presented Imre Weisshaus, Hungarian 
pianist, in recital. Mr. Weisshaus is a splendid pianist and 
an able exponent of the modern school, playing as he did 
several of his own compositions and many of his celebrated 
teacher, Bartok 

The University of Washington Chorus presented its twen 
ty-seventh annual winter concert at Meany Hall. The chorus, 
which numbers over 100 men and women, under the dire¢ 
tion of Charles W. Lawrence, presented Colderidge Taylor's 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. Frank Hayes, tenor, sang th 
leading part. A forty ill-university « 
accompanied the chorus. 

The Three Arts Series programs, which are presented 
yearly by the Cornish School, presented Caird Leslie and 
his advanced students in a delightful dance recital. Mr 
Leslie, who had his first training in the Cornish 
and was for several years with Adolph Bolm, is now 
of the dancing department, and gave a program of 
interest and variety. John Hopper was at the piano 

On of the very interesting piano recitals of the 
was that given by Randall S. Williams, artist-pupil of Paul 
Pierre McNeely, at the Olympic. Mr. Randall played an 
ambitious program in an excellent manner, displaying tech 
nical efficiency to an unusual degree. The MacDowell Sonata 
Eroica opened the program, which was followed by a group 
of Chopin and third group of varied interest. This con 
cert is the first of a number which Mr. McNeely is present 
ing both in Seattle and Tacoma, all of which are to be 
given by his young men artist-pupils. jo8 
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Spokane, Wash. Edna Kovenden presented her pupil, 
Lillian A. Batten, at a piano recital at the Sherman Clay 
Hall. Miss Batten gave a varied program of high classical 
music. Mozart's Sonata in G major, in which two pianos 
were used, was especially pleasing, and her erendering of 
Grieg’s Spring Song was a delight. She was assisted by 
Gordon Cross, a fine tenor who gave several beautiful songs 
accompanied by Marjorie Lynch. 

The Friday Musical Club held its meeting at the home of 
Mrs. L. R. Hamblen, at which recital Mrs. Shaw played 
three of Chopin’s compositions. Mrs. Harry O. Kent sang 
an aria from Massenet’s Manon, also a selection from Gou 
nod’s Faust. Mrs. Chas. Freze played her accompaniments 

The Audubon Parent Teachers’ Association gave an elab 
orate program in the school auditorium. Mrs. David Stokes 
had charge of the program, which was as follows: Chopin’s 
Nocturne and Ballade, Constance G. Sundling; Dorothy I: 
vine read Perplexed Bridegroom; a violin solo, Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso (Saint-Saens), Hattie Kirchner- 
Blomberg, Mrs. Sundling, accompanist; Black Roses (Wal 
lace) and Brown Bird Singing (Wood) sung by Mrs. Rod 
erick Jones, accompanied by Mrs. L. W. Sherwood; Hats 
(Lytton Cox) and Lesson with a Fan (anonymous), Miss 
Irvine, Cecelia Schmidt, accompanist; a violin solo, Spanish 
Dance (Sarasate), Mrs. Blomberg, with Mrs. Sundling ac 
companist; a vocal solo, Lane to Ballybree Mrs 
Jones, accompanied by Mrs. Sherwood 

The Mendelssohn Club, composed of a 
men’s gave a delightful program at the 
Temple. Tattersall] is the director and 
Lila V. Sayre, mezzo-soprano, is the assistant 
Hazel Belle Devenish accompanist. 

Judson Mather, organist and choirmaster of the 
Presbyterian Church, gave a delightful program of 
Freda Duffe: contributing two organ numbers and 
Brewer, flutist, a group of solos 

Miss Rhoades, Pantages organist, has returned 
tle and is again pleasing audiences with her playing 

The pupils of Eleanor Hutchins gave a piano recital at 
the new Tull & Gibbs music room. Those taking part were: 
Fern Base, Jean Sharp, Frederick Bartleson, Thelma Erie, 
Elizabeth Northrop, Katherine Killin, Agnes Becher, Laura 
May Green, Elizabeth Hewett, Barbara Brodrecht, Patricia 
Sweeney, Maxine Base, Dorothy Beckman, Ruth Garst, 
Edith Joan Jennings, William Kent, Frances Becher, Helen 
Garst, Robert Bartleson, Helen Brodrecht, Byron Ward, 
Jean MacCulloch, Normajane Porter, Zelma Myers, Mary 
Hurd, John Bartleson, Robert Johnson, Isla Ward and 
Natalie Sweeney J. pe W 
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Springfield, Ohio. An association has been formed, to 
he known as the Springfield Symphony Association, which 
will promote the activities of the Springfield Symphony Or 
chestra, and sponsor the first concert to be given January 
23 in Memorial Hall. Charles L. Bauer is director of the 
newly organized orchestra 

The chorus choir of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with Charles Dobson, directing, presented The Holy 
and Handel’s Messiah was given by the Central Metho 
Emily Bookwalter played the 
aul's Church Marley 
Springfield Symphony 


City, 
dist Episcopal Church quartet. 
harp during the services at St. Pz 
Johnson, pianist, and members of the 
Orchestra, gave instrumental numbers at the ¢ entral Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in addition to the scheduled program 

Ralph Zirkle entertained the junior students of - Zirkle 
Studio at a Christmas party. 

Members of the Saturday Evening Music Study Club 
presented a musical program which was broadcasted through 
the radio station, WCSO at Wittenberg College. FE. C. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Under th ‘es of the Mus 
Section of the Department Club, 
and B. Fred Wise, tenor 
the First Congregational 
beth young artists was enthusiastically 
the largest audiences the Music Section 

The United States Marine Band appeared recentls 
Shrine Auditorium, with the intention of giving 
programs, one in the afternoon, for children, and 
ing program. However, the demand for tickets 
that two programs were given in th 
children coming in two sections 

lota Eta, local chapter of 
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cales. The program, at the home of Mrs 
by Elsa Silverstein, soprano, pupil of Clara BI 
Mary Heaton, a student of Anna E. Hulman 
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A Son to the Zoelliners 


On November 28, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs Joseph 
Zoeliner, Jr., of Los Angeles, Cal. He has becn name 
Joseph Zoellner III. Mr. Zoellner is a member of the 
Zoellner Quartet, known on two continents, and Mrs. Josepl 
Zoellner (Mabel Ripley) is a former Chi 
in the Sunbeam League of that city Chere is ane 
daughter, P Ripley Zoellner, now two years 
born on the date as Jose ph III, bu } 


ago girl, prominent 
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Efrem Kurtz Conducts in Holland 


Berutin.—Efrem Kurtz, talented young Rus 
who appeared in London a few months 
Pavlova, has given two 
Elisabeth Rethberg and 
month he 
Hague, 
duct 


Slan condu 
ago conducting 
successtul concerts in Stuttgart 
Erica Morini as soloists 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Leading, Musicians of Chicago Plan 


to Encourage Contemporary Composers 
New Movement Under Way with Frederick Stock Chairman of Music Committee—Sym- 
phony Orchestra Offers Varied Programs—Edgar Nelson Conducts Swedish 
Choral Club—Many Interesting Concerts— Other News 


) 


’s DeceEMBER 27 CoNCERT 


wr the Chicago Symphony's con- 
repetitions, 
season, at one of the 

concerts The Pastorale from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, the Cesar Franck symphonic 
poems, Les Fe Chasseur Maudit, a suite from 
Rimsky-K« Christmas Eve and the Bacchanale and 
Finale from Tannhauser read with vigor and stimulating 
rhythm, < afternoon of pleasure for the listeners. 

Remo Bolognini, new second c 
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Bush Conservatory 
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Vice-President 


EDGAR NELSON 
President 
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Music Dramatic Art 
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STUDENTS MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME 


and the 


to be presented is the handiwork of contemporary composers, 
probably including one Chicagoan. Most of the music is 
written in the larger forms for piano, violin or string quar- 
tet. The movement for new music is sponsored by all the 
leading musicians of Chicago, and relations are to be estab- 
lished with all other chapters of the organization in the 
United States and Europe. Wesley LaViolette is chairman 
of the Chicago chapter. 

Epcar Netson Conpucts SwepisH Cuorat Crus 
Yule cheer, the Swedish Choral 
Club, under Edgar Nelson's direction, presented its annual 
Messiah performance at Orchestra Hall on December 28. 
Conductor Nelson’s eagerness and energy are contagious, for 
a more earnest, ambitious body than the Swedish Choral 
Club would be difficult to find; and though at times obsta- 
cles hamper the various departments, their determination 
carries them over the rough places creditably. This chorus 
is made up of fresh, young voices and is in the hands of an 
expert choral conductor who has his forces in hand at all 
times and obtains admirable results from this body of 
singers. 

A quartet of local singers rendered the solo parts. 


Continuing to swell the 


Uptown Civic CoNcERTS 
The Uptown Civic Concert Series, organized by Dema 
Harshbarger, is to renew activities under the name of the 
Uptown Civic Matinees, having been taken over by the Cen- 
tral Uptown Chicago Association. The concerts are to take 
place at the Aragon Ballroom and will be given by Claudia 
Muzio, who will open the series on January 29; Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, and Vera Mirova, dancer, February 5; 
Mary McCormick and Jose Echaniz, February 12; Will 
Rogers and Fritz Renk, February 19, and the Woman's 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, Ethel Leginska, conductor, 
with Glenn Drake, soloist, on February 26. 
FLORENCE TRUMBULL PLays 
Florence Trumbull played for the Allied Arts Club, on 
December 16, meeting with her customary success. Dr. 
Morley, noted archaeologist of the Carnegie Foundation, 
was the principal speaker of the evening. 

Opera OrcHesTRA MEMBER Has Rare VIOLIN 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera or- 
chestra, is the possessor of a rare Stradivarius, said to be 
one of the finest specimens of the famous violin maker. 
The instrument bears the label “Antonius Stradivarius, 
1722,” and the proofs supporting the claim of authenticity 
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are practically incontrovertible. It was once the property 
of the great Belgian violinist and composer, De Beriot, and 
later of Henri Vieuxtemps, and others. 


BRILLIANT-LivEN Pupi_s in RECITAL 

Another recital by piano pupils of Sophia Brilliant-Liven 
and violin pupils of Michael Liven of the Brilliant-Liven 
Music School, will be given at Lyon & Healy Hall on Jan- 
uary 15. Abraham Held, Elaine Katz, Iris Budish, Alla 
Schneider, Adeline Greenstein, Frieda Homer, Jennie Snider, 
Rudolph Lapp, Joseph Gerome, Rose Goldberg, Fannie 
Homer, Fay Segal. Leonard Berg, Miriam Mesirow and 
Evelyn Shapiro will furnish the program. 


Tito ScHIPA AT THE BLACKSTONE 

The usual order of things was reversed recently at the 
Kinsolving Musical Morning at the Blackstone on Decem- 
ber 15, when the recitalist was compelled to wait for the 
audience to get settled. When Tito Schipa appeared on the 
platform a few minutes past eleven o’clock—the announced 
hour—listeners were still scrambling for their seats and 
he had to remain silent on the stage for five or ten minutes. 
So many had come to hear the popular opera tenor that 
they had not been provided for, and hence the confusion. 

Schipa, of course, was lionized by the select gathering 
and his program was more than doubled, so great was the 
demand for more. A particularly catchy song was Nirvana 
by Radie Britain, gifted young American composer. The 
number, which was awarded first prize in a recent com- 
petition of Texas composers, is beautifully written, with 
melody effectively set in an individual harmonic scheme, 
well scored for the voice, imaginative, original and inspired. 
Needless to add, Schipa gave the song a beautiful interpre- 
tation. 

Frederick Longas ably assisted at the piano and played 
several solo numbers with telling effect. 

Noten SHAKESPEAREAN Actor Visits BusH CONSERVATORY 

Recently the students of the dramatic department at Bush 
Conservatory and a number of guests enjoyed the privilege 
of a visit from Fritz Leiber, prominent Shakespearean ac- 
tor, who has just completed a most successful engagement 
at the Eighth Street Theater, where he has been playing 
in Shakespearean repertory with his own company. 

In his talk to the students on the Shakespearean drama 
and the art of acting in general, his high ideals and artistic 
impulses were clearly evident. His audience was most ap- 
preciative and responsive. In addition to his interesting 
talk on the theater, Mr. Leiber consented to give the Solilo- 
quy of Hamlet, to the great pleasure of the class. 

FLORENCE TRUMBULL GIvES StupDIO-TEA 

Florence Trumbull gave a musicale-tea in honor of Mrs. 
Francis T. A. Junkin, of Chicago and Washington, in her 
spacious home studio. Miss Trumbull’s talented young 
pupil, Jean Forsythe, of Fort Wayne, Ind., furnished the 
musical program. Mrs. Junkin, a gifted pianist, also played 
for the assembled guests. 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB AND ARTHUR KRAFT 

The Mendelssohn Club concerts, heretofore strictly sub- 
scription affairs, are now open to the general public and 
single admission to any concert is obtainable. In the many 
years of its existence, the club has built up a large follow- 
ing, and its concerts are generally sold-out. Such was the 
result at Orchestra Hall on December 15, when the Men- 
delssohns accomplished highly creditable singing in two 
Bach chorals, a Christmas carol of old France, the Hallelu- 
jah from Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, during the first part 
a the program. Conductor Lampert had his forces well 
in hand and the aula were admirable and praiseworthy. 

Arthur Kraft. as assisting soloist, sang several groups 
in his most effective manner, with beauty of tone, refined 
style and finish. Kraft’s clear enunciation is one of the 
most commendable features of his singing, for not one 
word is missed when he projects the English language. 
French, German or any other language in which he sings 
are equally as well treated. He made a deep and lasting 
impression. 

Cuicaco MusicaAt Co_itece News ITEMS 

Herbert Witherspoon, president of the college, has re- 
turned from a very successful lecture tour in Oklahoma, 
including Oklahoma City and Tulsa. Mr. Witherspoon was 
accompanied by Mrs. Witherspoon and Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
D. Kinsey. The Witherspoons left December 17 for New 
York City and other points in the East for the Christmas 
holidays. 

Mme. Vittorio Arimondi, a member of the faculty, who 
has been giving a series of lectures on various operas be- 
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fore different organizations of the city, will speak each 
Thursday evening at the Jewish Peoples Institute. Mme. 
Arimondi has given three lectures at the home of Mrs. W. 
H. Heller on Wagner and Tannhauser, on Verdi and Aida, 
and on Massenet and Manon. She was assisted by her 
pupils Lucille Gowey, Nancy Berg, Wilhelmina Benzies, 
Johnny Lee Noble, Berenice MacNab and Robert Long with 
Miss MacNab as pianist. 

Edward Collins, of the piano faculty, has been appointed 
visiting supervisor of music of St. Catherine’s College at 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Collins visits St. Catherine’s four 
times during the season and conducts classes along the lines 
of the regular term examinations of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

George Grove, student of Herbert Witherspoon, was solo- 
ist in The Messiah given at the First Baptist Church of 
Waukegan. 

Lucille Gowey, pupil of Mme. Vittorio Arimondi, has 
arrived in Milan, Italy, where, under the management of 
Signor Ferrone, she will make her debut this month. Her 
stage name will be Lucia Diano. Dorothy Doughty, so- 
prano, another pupil of Mme. Arimondi, was soloist at the 
young people’s service at the Buena Presbyterian Church. 
Lowell West, basso, pupil of Graham Reed, was soloist be- 
fore the Business Women’s Club. Virginia Smietaka, pupil 
of Mrs. Mabel Herdien, appeared in a recital of songs at the 
Art Institute for the Polish Art’s Club. Teresa Huening, 
artist-pupil of Rose Lutiger Gannon, made a concert tour 
in Kansas during the month of December. Arthur Kohl, 
baritone, student of Charles H. Keep, was recently guest 
singer at the Jefferson Park Congregational Church. 

Marshall Sumner, pianist, of Melbourne, Australia, artist- 
pupil of Edward Collins, appeared as accompanist with the 
Chicago Bach Society, William Boeppler, conductor, at Or- 
chestra Hall. Hannah Braverman, also a piano student 
of Edward Collins, will give a recital at Kimball Hall on 
January 18. : 

Rachel Williams, pupil of Max Kramm, gave a piano 
recital at Joliet, Ill. .Miss Williams also appeared as piano 
soloist at the James King Home. 

Adaline Preyss, piano student of Lillian Powers, played 
a group of Polish compositions before an audience of 7,000 
at the Travel’s Exposition, Sherman Hotel, at their Polish 
Day demonstration. 

Helen Fletcher, artist-pupil of Maurice Aronson, gave a 
piano recital at Billings, Mont. 

Anna May Hayes Bivona, organ student of Charles H. 
Demorest, has accepted a position as organist at the First 
Congregational Church of Wilmette, III. 


OrcHESTRA’s CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 

The Christmas spirit prevailed at the Chicago Symphony 
concerts of December 23 and 24, for bright and cheery 
music comprised the program. Nor was the spirit only in 
the program itself; the orchestra seemed to have absorbed 
quite a little of it and played throughout the concert in a 
most spirited manner. The highlight of the concert was 
obviously the second suite from Ravel’s ballet, Daphnis et 
Chloe, the beautiful colors of which were made to glow and 
its melodies glitter under the sympathetic beat of Conductor 
Stock. The truly seasonable numbers were the Pastorale 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and Corelli's Concerto 
Grosso, which likewise came in for admirable performances. 
There was also the Rimsky-Korsakoff Scheherazade Suite, 
which brought the program to a brilliant close. 


Cuicaco SyMPHONY CONCERTS 

The December 16-17 program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra was wholly a “family” affair, even the soloist 
being chosen from its ranks. Not in a long time has an 
entire program been as startling in interest, nor has the 
orchestra itself been so completely impressive. To begin 
with there was the delightful Vivaldi Concerto Grosso in 
D minor, and to conclude, Scriabin’s exquisite Divine Poem 
Symphony, and as added joy, Harty’s arrangement of 
Handel’s Water Music and the Bloch Suite for Viola and 
Orchestra. Scriabin’s Symphony, in all its splendor, was 
gloriously set forth by an orchestra and conductor who on 
such occasions seem unsurpassable. The Handel Water 
Music makes a fine program offering and the invigorating 
performance it received evoked the enthusiasm of the 
usually reserved orchestra patrons. : 

The appearance of a viola soloist lent novelty and inter- 
est: and his solo, Ernest Bloch’s Suite for viola and or- 
chestra, stimulated that interest and touched upon sensation- 
alism. At least, it was one of the most discussed portions 
of the concert. Bloch’s Suite is different, and while it is 
modern, it is not without melody and is devoid of ca- 
caphonus noises which irritate rather than enchant. It is not 
a means of display for the performer, but requires an able 
technician and musician, and Joseph Vieland proved both. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Luella Feiertag, soprano, and Harriette Clark, contralto, 
artist students at the American Conservatory, were soloists 
for the performance of the Messiah given by the Lutheran 
Choral Society of Fort Wayne, Ind. on December 18. Miss 
Feiertag also sang the soprano solos in The Rose Maiden 
with the University of Valparaiso Chorus at Valparaiso, 
Ind. on December 16. ; 

Louise Winter, of the vocal faculty, has accepted the posi- 
tion as soprano ao in the quartet of the First Methodist 
‘hurch of Oak Park. : : 
4 Karleton Hackett delivered an address on Why Did We 
Choose Music as a Profession before the State Music 
Teachers Association of Colorado in Denver on December 27. 

Storm Bull, one of the outstanding youthful pianists of 
Chicago and a pupil of the American Conservatory, gave 
one of his interesting recitals before the St. Cecilia Musical 
Society in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Alice Lee Butrow, of the dramatic department, presented 
her playwriting pupils in their one-act play, The Mysterious 
Invaders, at the Conservatory. Violin pupils of Kenneth 
Fiske were the assisting artists on this occasion. 

Laura Turner, artist-student of the vocal department, 
has been engaged as soprano soloist at the LaGrange 
Presbyterian Church. ’ ; 

Three of the Conservatory students were winners in the 
final contest, conducted by the Society of American Musi- 
cians, for appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. Luella Feiertag, soprano, student of Edouardo Sa- 
cerdote; George Smith, baritone, student of E. Warren K. 
Howe, and Witmer Bree organist, student of Frank Van 

y essful contestants. 
Dusen, were the succ iiideeria Con. 
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Chicago Civic Opera Revives Lohengrin 


Charles Moor Responsible for New and Interesting Settings—Leone Kruse’s Tosca New to 
the Windy City, and Ansseau’s Fine Artistry Again Evident—Gioconda, | 
Louise and Linda di Chamounix Repeated 


Tosca, DeceMBER 24 (EvENING) 

Cuicaco.—If only the work of Leone Kruse and that of 
Fernand Ansseau, are here mentioned, it is due to the fact 
that Kruse’s Tosca was new in Chicago and that Ansseau 
had not sung before this season in the role of Cavaradossi, 
while the balance of the cast was identical with that heard 
on previous occasions. 

The Chicago Civic Opera management is doing a great 
deal for American opera singers. Not because they are 
Americans, but because they are fine artists, they are giving 
them a chance. 

Leone Kruse has been heard since the beginning of the 
season as Elizabeth in Tannhauser, Desdemona in Otello and 
now as Tosca, and on Thursday night she sang Elsa in 
Lohengrin. Each of those roles is different, yet it is in 
Tosca that she had full opportunity to show her merits as 
an actress. She did it entirely to her credit, bringing out 
new details which indicate that she is a creator as well as 
an interpreter. One of those details was so good that it is 
mentioned here so that other Toscas may, in the future, copy 
her delineation. As Scarpia is writing the pass, Tosca stands 
near him. Then, vacillating, she draws back until she 
reaches the dining table of the Chief of Police. Her right 
hand feels an object which atttracts her curiosity and it is 
nothing less than'a carving knife. She quickly realizes then 
that her prayer has been heard and that now she holds in 
her hand the instrument of her deliverance. The scene was 
was well acted and it caught the fancy of the spectators and 
the full approval of this auditor. 

Beautifully gowned, glorious to gaze upon, Kruse’s Tosca 
need fear no comparison with illustrious Toscas that grace 
the stage of the Auditorium now and then, as vocally she 
gave a fine account of herself and won an ovation after the 
Vissi d’Arte. She has made good with the company, in 
which she will, no doubt, be retained for many years to 
come. Among the “finds” of the season must be mentioned 
in first line Leone Kruse, and congratulations are in order 
for Herbert M. Johnson, the business manager of the or- 
ganization. 

Fernand Ansseau, who sings as well in Italian as he does 
in French, made a sensation a few years ago in London as 
Cavaradossi, and his triumph in the part here shows that the 
Londoners understand good singing. Comparisons are odious, 
but as far as voice is concerned, no one will dispute the fact 
that Ansseau today is in the top class. He sang Cavaradossi 
as he has never sung it here and we repeat again that this 
year Ansseau gives his all and by so doing his popularity 
has grown by leaps and bounds. His emphatic success was 
in every respect deserved. 

La Gioconpa, DeEcEMBER 26 

To hear Raisa in Gioconda is to hear our famous dramatic 
soprano at her very best. She electrified her auditors by 
the purity, exactness and quality of her tones. Her acting 
was on a par of excellence with her singing, and, naturally, 
she was the big star of the night. 

Louise, DecEMBER 27 

A repetition of Louise was marked by the same high grade 
of singing and acting on the part of Ansseau, Claessens, 
Garden, Mojica and Vanni-Marcoux. We mention the 
names of the interpreters alphabetically, as it would be im- 
possible to discern which of the quintet should be given 
precedence. Louise may be regarded as among the big 
achievements of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

LinpA pt CHAMOUNIX, December 28 

Toti Dal Monte, who will soon leave us to return to La 
Scala, was heard in the last performance this season of 
Linda, reaping again the loud acclamation of a delighted audi- 
ence and singing with the volubility of the proverbial canary. 
Happy is the Chicago Opera to have a coloratura like Toti 
Dal Monte; and that the management shares that opinion is 
indicated by the fact that this young woman has already 
been re-engaged for next season. 

Tito Schipa made his last appearance for the season in a 
role in which he has previously won the esteem of the press 
and the plaudits of the public. 

LOHENGRIN. DECEMBER 29 

Lohengrin was revived by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany with a cast quite different in many respects from that 
of former seasons and with scenery and mise-en-scene also 
new and in many respects different from the so-called tradi- 
tion. 

The setting of the first act was not the one of Richard 
Wagner, but of Charles Moor, our stage director. The 
king no longer is seated at the right of the stage, but far 
back in the center. On the right stands his castle with a 
huge approach and staircase leading into the royal house, 
from where Elsa appears later. This young lady no longer 
sings the Prayer in the front of the stage, but far back, close 
to the king. All through the first act we noticed many other 
stage effects quite new to our eyes, and as Charles Moor 
loves staircases to manoeuver his forces up and down, in 
the second act, likewise. Elsa and Ortrude had to go up 
steps to enter the young woman’s apartments. The bridal 


scene was different in many ways from previous settings 
and many changes were observed in the last act. 

You may or may not agree with Charles Moor’s ideas, but 
one thing sure is that the eye was pleased, and what more 
can a spectator demand from a stage manager ? 

We have always been surprised that a great deal has 
not been written concerning the maturity of Henry G. Weber 
as contrasted by his youthful appearance. Here is a first 
class conductor, who, at the age of twenty-five, is one of 
the heads of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. True 
Henry G. Weber has not thirty-five years of service back of 
him, but he directs as though he were born a conductor. 
Genius is born and not made to order, and after the reading 
this young wizard of the baton gave to the Wagner score 
he must be classed among those who are born great. He 
was the bright star of the night. He gave ample proof that 
he knows every note in the score and his reading was that 
of a giant, a musician of years and of knowledge, a poetic 
and forceful interpreter and a man who commands the re- 
spect of the musicians of his orchestra and of every mem- 
ber of the company. By his reading of Lohengrin, Weber, 
who now conducts nearly all the repertory, has shown com 
pletely that the management did not err when it chose him 
as one of the first conductors, as young Weber today stands 
on the same level with Polacco and Moranzoni. 

Before reviewing the individual performances of the 
singers, it may be permissible to mention the fact that some 
of them shouted and barked the music of Wagner instead 
of singing it as it should be. As a matter of fact and truth, 
the only really poetical interpretation that Wagner received 
on this occasion was that of the orchestra under Weber and 
of Leone Kruse, the Elsa. 


We have heard Lohengrin since our infancy and are cog 
nizant of the singing of all the great Elsas since the year 
of the Chicago world’s fair, and though we will not com 
pare Leone Kruse with any of them, we thought this pre. 
amble necessary for what is to follow. Leone Kruse belongs 
to that category of American girls who classify as students, 
who have been well taught the art of singing, who use the 
voice as a means of interpretation and who, above all, have 
been told in the country of their birth and also in that of 
Wagner that his music must be sung and not shouted. 
Kruse’s Elsa was what it should be—poetical, angelical. For 
those who demand big tones from an Elsa, her performance 
must have been mediocre, but for those who understand the 
art of singing, who relish beautiful tones and who under 
stand how the part of Elsa should be rendered, her inter- 
pretation was nigh perfect. 

Rene Maison, a Belgian tenor, sang with telling effect the 
title role. He looked the part and delivered the music with 
fine understanding. It has been a long time since the Audi 
torium has seen such a romantic tenor, one who gives a 
raison d’etre to romance and whose Lohengrin places him 
in the fore ranks of operatic tenors. 

Robert Ringling was the Telramund. His make-up was 
quite different from the traditional one, but it carried over 
the footlights the malicious intent of a villainous creature, 
and one could well understand that such a Telramund was 
lord and master over his subjects and one that even the 
nobles of Brabant would not like to encounter in a deadly 
combat even to defend the honor of Elsa. Though here 
and there, towards the end of the second act, Ringling was 
somewhat hoarse, his singing blended well with his acting 
Ringling did not want to charm the ears of his auditors by 
lovely tones. A ferocious Frederick, as Ringling repre 
sented him, could not have been a knave if the voice had 
been beautiful. Quite to the contrary—harsh, ugly 
were expected from such a personage, and that note Ringling 
carried to perfection. He made a lasting impression 

Cyrena Van Gordon sang with force the role of Ortrude. 
The note of malice, of perfidy were there, and her gorgeous 
voice and lovely personality and beauty made a big impres 
sion on the audience, and like a good and reliable reporter, 
we must here mention that the most spontaneous and loud 
applause was given her after her scene of the second act in 
which she once again arose to stardom. Her stentorian tones 
made quite a contrast with the lofty ones of Leone Kruse 
and this was as it should be and it made the duet between 
the two women the most potent moment in the whole per 
formance. 

Alexander Kipnis was a good king, one whose paternal 
devotion for Elsa was indicated mostly by his action, as the 
note of tenderness was not revealed in his singing Kipnis 
has a glorious voice and he knows Wagnerian traditions, vet 
he never sang softly, but in this he followed the cue of his 
coadjutors on the stage and eclipsed most of them. Howard 
Preston was the king’s herald and his song was sufficiently 
agreeable to deserve praise. The chorus, which was made 
to sing in German, enunciated the text atrociously. The 
minor roles were capably handled even though some of 
the members of the cast had no idea what was expected 
from them and one or two placed themselves in awkward 
positions. This was especially noticeable in the second act 

Rene Devries 
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Come, Love, With Me 
"ient Amore con me) 
Dream On to My Song of Love.... 
(Sogna al mo Canto d’ Amore) 
Thou Art Love’s Own Fliower 
(Stornelli Capricciosi) 
Ave Maria 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


“NAMIKO SAN” apo rrincuern 
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A New STRAVINSKY BALLET 
Igor Stravinsky is at present engaged on a new 
Apollo Musagetes. a 


MAKROPOULOS CASE FOR STAATSOPER 


3ERLIN.- 
ballet called 
THE 
2 2h > , ; " “tne 
3ERLIN.—The first novelty to be produced at the Staatsoper, 
Unter den Linden, is Léos Janacek’s The Makropoulos Case. 
Che leading role will be sung by Barbara Kemp. (2 
Mozart's First OPERA SUCCESSFUL IN BRESLAt 
Mozart’s juvenile three-act opera, La_Finta 
Semplice, was recently given for the first time in Breslau 
and was exceedingly well received. The composer’s first 
opera, it was written by him at the age of twelve and per- 
formed in Vienna in 1768 H. 4. 
MAINZ PREMIERE OF BITTNER OPERA 
Mainz (GeERMANY).—The local Municipal Opera has had 
a great success with the first performance of Julius Bittner’s 
Das Rosengartlein, in its new, one-act version. Bittner was 
present and was much feted in his double role as composer 
and librettist. The new version is a great improvement over 
the original three-act form. It was conducted by Paul 
Breisach, a young Viennese who has made a fine position for 
himself as general musical director here. K. P. 
STRUGGLE FOR PREMIERE OF New OPERA 
ViENNA.—While Dresden is guilelessly announcing the 
world premiere of Richard Strauss’ barely finished new 
opera, The Egyptian Helena, Strauss himself has been nego- 
tiating with the Vienna opera directors for the rights of 
first performance. The composer has now asked Dresden to 
relinquish its rights and be satisfied with bringing out the 
first German production. But bitterness is great in the Saxon 
capitol—where, after all, nearly all of Strauss’ operas, from 
Salome on, have first seen the light—and the opera directors 
refuse to give in P: 5 
New EXPERIMENTAL OPERA SCHOOL IN ROME 
Rome.—Gemma Bellincioni, the once famous opera singer, 
has come to Rome to found an experimental operatic school 
The national government takes a great interest in the school 
and has granted it a substantial subsidy. 2 2 
ro Visit AMERICA 


BRESLAU 


SUCCESSFUI 


STRAUSS’ 


ENGLISH CARILLONEUSE 
Nora Johnston, daughter of the big bell founder 
carillons, has just made a tour of Holland 
carillons of twenty-four 
woman who has ever 
America shortly 
family’s firm. 

M.S 


YouNG 
LONDON 
and a player of 
and Belgium where she played the 
churches in a month. She is the first 
made such a tour. She expects to go to 
where she will play the chimes made by her 


UNKNOWN Mozart Oratorio DiscoveRED 
The discovery, by Maestro Felice 
Florence, of an entirely unknown oratorio of Mozart, en 
titled Isaac the Redeemer, on the well known text of Metas- 
tasio has —— great interest in the musical world. The 
score is said to be ready for production. ie 
Hears Hesrew Composition 
BrRUNN (CzECHOSLOVAKIA).—The first performance any- 
a new Hebrew Suite for piano and orchestra was 
Brinn Philharmonic Orchestra at the National 
under the baton of Franz Neumann, operatic 
director. The composer is Juliusz Wolfsohn, a_ Polish 
pianist-composer of Vienna who last season visited the 
United States. Wolfsohn himself played the piano part at 
the premiere. B 
Maprip OPERA STILI 

Maprip.—It has been officially announced that the altera- 
tions on the Royal Opera House will prevent any perform- 
ances being given this year. The company will have to 
continue to play at the operetta theater Zarzuela. Two novel- 
ties (at least for this generation) are announced; namely La 
Cenerentola and L’Italiana, both by Rossini. 

DoHNANYI’s NEw COMPOSITIONS 

Bupaprst.—Ern6 Dohnanyi has completed a new comic 
opera entitled The Tenor, based on Carl Sternheim’s comedy, 
Biirger Schippel, which has been widely played in Germany. 
In connection with Dohnanyi’s recent jubilee, the Hungarian 
government commissioned him to write a composition for 
which the government has offered him a fee of 30,000 
Pengé (approximately $850). No restriction is made as to 
character of this composition. 
PROPAGATES 


Rome Soghen of 


BrUNN 


where of 
given by the 
theater here, 


HousE UNFINISHED 


the form or 
New RoMAN 
Rome.—A national executive committee has been formed, 
with Mussolini as honorary president, for the purpose of 
a ecting and performing all the vocal and symphonic music 
m the earliest times to our day. Moreover, the com 
mittee is to create centers of polyphonic culture throughout 
Italy. More than one hundred voices chosen from the best 
material have already been formed into a remarkable chorus. 
The first concert will take place shortly in one of Rome's 

SS 

NepHew ConpuctinG IN PorruGAac 
Lisson.—Johann Strauss, nephew of the Waltz King, 
was much acclaimed here at an orchestral concert when he 
conducted the waltzes of his famous uncle at the San Carlo 
Theater. A distinguished audience was present, including 

the president of the Portuguese republic. P. M 


CoM MITTEE POLYPHONY 


theaters. 


JoHANN Strauss’ 


SaLzpurG AGAIN Harp Up 

SaLzpurG.—Following closely upon the announcement of 
the Salzburg Festival Society that the last year's festival 
was the first to close with a financial profit, comes the state- 
ment from the same official source that the society is penni 
less and that there will be no festival next summer unless 
some Mzecenas or the Austrian government contribute a 
substantial subsidy. It is the same old story every 
and one wonders who will come to the rescue this time 
The last helpers in need were a German bank and the Salz- 
burg government ,. 

ELGAR AppEALS For Alp’ For NEEDY MUSICIANS 


Lonpon.—Sir Edward Elgar, 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund here, 
for contributions toward the building of a 
home and the establishment of a pensions fund. 
and needy musicians apply 
cared for at present, } 


has sent out an appeal 
convalescent 
More sick 


S. 


year, 


who is president of the 


for help than can possibly be 


Music Conquers SPEAKING STAGE 

Ber_in.— Musical accompaniment for dramatic plays is 
becoming more and more the fashion in current productions 
and it is interesting to note that modern musicians of im- 
portance are increasingly occupying themselves with this 
new genre. Kurt Weill has written the incidental music 
for Strindberg’s Gustav III, now running in Berlin, and 
Ernst Toch has composed the music for the old Chinese play, 
The Cherry Blossom Feast, which is being played at Ham- 
burg in a modernized form by Klabund, the German 
dramatist. 

San Carto Opens witH La VESTALE 
Naples San Carlo Opera will open on De- 
cember 26 with La Vestale by Spontini, under the baton of 
Edoardo Vitale. Two promised novelties will be Guiliano 
by Zandonai, who will conduct the performance, and Sly by 
Wolff-Ferrari. DD. P: 
VIENNA BALLET FOR SPAIN 


Rome.—The 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
Vienna Sti 1atsoper (with costumes, 
scenery, etc.) to go to Spain in February for a tour of 
several weeks. epee Strauss’ Legend of Joseph and 
Schlagobers will be among the works performed. The last 
tour of the Vienna ballet in Spain, some four years ago, 
ended in a complete financial debacle; the dancers remained 
penniless at the end and had to be brought back on funds 
raised by collection. It is said that the present contract 
precludes such surprises. 

INTERESTING 


VIENNA. 
complete ballet of the 


PROGRAMS FOR GERALD Cooper CONCERTS 


Lonpon.—The programs for the series of twelve Gerald 
Cooper Concerts, which begin in January, are very promising. 
They consist largely of chamer music, and include, among 
the moderns, works by Jarnach, Schénberg, Janacek, Bartok, 
Kodaly and Vaughan- Williams ; though more stress is laid 
on the classics, as in former seasons. Five concerts will be 
in the form of recitals, comprising Schubert's cycle, Die 
Schone Millerin, sung by John Coates, a Beethoven-Schubert 
program played by Artur Schnabel, a harpsichord concert by 
Violet Gordon Woodhouse, and a violin program by Joseph 
Szigeti. M. S. 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC FOR SCANDINAVIA 


StTocK HOLM.— 
for the famous 
is identical with the 


have just been concluded 
Orchestra of Vienna (which 
Staatsoper orchestra) to give 
a series of concerts here and at Copenhagen during the 
second half of the current season. Franz Schalk, Bruno 
Walter and Furtwangler will be the conductors. P 
MUNICEI 


-Arrangements 
Philharmonic 
Vienna 


BARTOK AND MoperRN MusIc At 
Municu.—Bela Bartok’s Rhapsody (op. 1) for piano and 
orchestra, had its first hearing at the Munich Konzertverein, 
with Sigmund von Hausegger conducting, and Bartok at 
the piano. The brilliant piece and Bartok’s eminent pianistic 
interpretation created a deep impression. The event was one 
in a recent series of interesting modern concerts given by a 
new society, Die Bewegung, which is earnestly at work pro- 
ducing modern music in Munich. The Amar-Hindemith 
Quartet apepared there with much success, also the ensemble 
of Viennese artists which Arnold Schénberg coached for the 
“authentic” performance of his Pierrot pag The Society 
for Contemporary Music, which collaborates with Die 
Bewegung, has given this season the first performance of 
Ernst Krenek’s new and very problematic songs for soprano 
and wind instruments, and has introduced a new Munich 
composer, Fritz Buchtger, with a cantata of moderately 
modern style, which met with great success. P 
\ Boom IN HAINISCH 
VieENNA.—Probably the most sought writer of lyrics in 
\ustria today is Dr. Michael Hainisch. president of the 
Austrian republic. Victor Keldorfer has recently published and 
performed a musical setting of the hymn My Home Land, 
the words of which were by no less a personage than the 
\ustrian state president. A second setting of the same poem 
has just been produced by the Austrian Railroad Men’s 
Choral Society, with music by Heinrich Wittek, former state 
secretary of railroads. Several other composers, it is 
rumored, are also at work upon music for president 
Hainisch’s poem od 
COMPOSITIONS FOR BADEN-BADEN 


PRESIDENT Hymns 


FESTIVAL 
3ERLIN.—Compositions for the Baden-Baden Chamber 
Music Festival (formerly the Donaueschingen Festival) 
may be submitted up to February 1, 1928. The following 
types of works will be considered : chamber music of all kinds, 
film music, short musical pieces for the stage (it is advisable 
first to send the text which is to be set to music to the di- 
rectors), works for organ (either for organ alone or to- 
gether with other instruments), cantatas for solo voice or 
chorus with organ or chamber music accompaniment. All 
manuscripts (full scores and, if possible, piano scores) are 


(Continued on page 53) 
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MARION TALLEY, 
who, between August 29 and 
December 18, filled a consecu- 
tive tour of forty-six concerts. 
Her season opened at Colorado 
Springs, then carrted the Metro- 
politan artist to the Pacific 
Coast, where she had six appear- 
ances in California, after which 
followed dates in the north-west, 
mid-west, south, east and north, 
all at one stretch, the artist fill- 
ing two, three, and sometimes 
four concerts a week. This 
month, Miss Talley will add 
eight more dates to her list, 
appearing for the second time 
in Canada. She will rejoin the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
at the end of January and, be- 
sides her regular repertory, 
will be heard in at least two 
new roles this season. (Photo 

by Strauss Peyton.) 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
who, with Mrs. Whitehill, has left for Bellair, Fla., for a 
two weeks’ vacation. While in the South Mr. Whitehill will 
indulge in one of his favorite sports, golfing. On January 
23 the eminent baritone will return to his duties as a member 


ae of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
® 
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EMILY 
ROOSEVELT, 
dramatic sopra 
; a : no, who sang in 
WALTER WARREN PLOCK, ae . th ¢ oratorio, 
; ‘ E a : : Elijah, with the 
who, despite the holidays, has been fulfilling many engage- - ; , ‘jm : " : Hartford, 
ments. On December 20 he appeared in selections from : ae Sere Conn., Oratorio 
Thais with Abby Morrison Ricker, and the following Thurs- © ; : . pines 18 _ 
> . ¢ c D ‘ ti 
day he was heard in a program of carols with quartet. wo ef 4 bi 4 fore an audi 
days later he broadcast ‘in the afternoon, and in the evening @i : ' pee. ‘ Beto ence of 2,500 
sang at a Christmas Eve service. He also sang at a church & Pe “a persons. Sh My 
service on Christmas morning, and that afternoon sang the : " “_ : aA Se ie Per Seater 
. - . . r + b " ? x t e et 
part of Escamillo in a radio program of Carmen. Wednes- : ; tion of her part, 
day, December 28, he gave a concert with Helen Ardel, and ' % : \ the Elijah be- 
on the following evening he sang at a banquet. December » “yd sung by 
° yr , 9 ous Graveure 

31 he was heard over the radio and on New Year's Day he ies _— 

sang an aria and duets from Parsifal. (Photo by the Crosbys) 
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HERMA MENTH, 


pianist, winning a new friend on a Vermont farm after she 

had won the enthusiastic applause of a New York audience 

the previous evening, having appeared as soloist with the 

Liederkranz. Miss Menth played the Rubinstein D minor 

concerto with the society's orchestra, and this marked her 

fourth performance with = ae rege —— coe : 

the Dohnanyi C major rhapsody, and the Brahms-Roder rege! : : . 

Wiegenlied, the latter being a transcription that has been FREDERIC HUTTMAN 

dedicated to her. Following the concert the pianist was (center, first row) and his Los Angeles vocal class. This picture was taken just prior to Mr. Huttman’s departure for 
engaged to play at Dartmouth College on January 22. Germany, where he took a group of ten pupils for two years of study and experience in concert and opera in Cologne 
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HUGHES 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Steinway Piano 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment ot 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Eranst Domnanyt.” 
Teacher of 


ROMANIL 


© Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York Tel. 4193 Riverside 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”——Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 


J.FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Duo-Art Records 
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‘GUTMAN 


FOLK SONG RECITALS 
IN COSTUME 


Management: ERNEST BRIGGS, INC. 
1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BACHAUS 


WORLD TOUR, 1927-28 


Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Austria, Italy, Russia, 


BALDWIN DUO-ART 
Address: Plscadily Hotel, 


CROZIER OZMUN 


Soprano 


H. C. Sree, Room 1306, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York 


Phone: Van. 0526 








SrMIe"S | Feocen em 


England, France, 
Poland, Spain 


VICTOR 


Argentine, 
Germany, 


London 


Mgr.: 








ANTONIO 


CORTIS 


Chicago Civic 
Opera Company 


Victor Records 

















GALLI-CURCI 
SCHIPA 
RETHBERG 
LHEVINNE 
TIBBETT 





Management 


Evais %. Salter 


527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











MUSICAL 


Where They Are enna | 


| As Announced 


COURIER 











Feb. 24, Columbus, Ohio 

Feb. 27, Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARIANEE KNEISEL 

STRING QUARTET 

Feb. 16, Huntington, Ind. 

a > a? North aachediee, 
nd. 


BACHAUS, WILHELM 
Jan. 13, Vienna 
Jan. 21, Vienna 
Jan. 28, Vienna 
Feb. 6, Fiume 
Feb. 9, Turin 
BARRON, MAY 
Jan. 16, Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 13, Hamilton, N. J. MELIUS, LUELLA 
BAUER, HAROLD Jan. 6, Joplin, Mo. 
Feb. 7, Saginaw, Mich. Jan. &. Portland, Ore. 


» : an. Washington, D. C. 
at tice, N.Y. ne 29, Louisville, Ky. 


an 

— 24, Detroit, Mich. Mar. 27, Akron, Ohio 
BENNECHE. RITA MENTH, HERMA 

lan. 22 Chicago, aT Jan. 15, Hanover, N. H. 

Feb. 26, Reading, Pa. MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 


" “ ¥ reg Jan. 12, Poe Pa. 
BERGHEIM, CARQLY ki i, Bodum Or 
BLOCH, ALEXANDER AND MILLER, MARIE N.Y 

BLANC . rg 
MORTIMER, MYRA 


Jan. 27, New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 24, New Haven, Conn. Jan. 19-20, Los Angeles, Cal 
BONELLI, RICHARD oh 
aan [ae Feb. 15, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Reus Awn ‘Astor: Mich, MOUNT, MARY MILLER 
CHEMET, RENEE Jan 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 16, Tulsa, Okla. Feb. 19, Woodbine, N. J. 
CLAUSSEN, JULIA Apr. 4, Oak Lane, Pa. 
Mar. 6, Birmingham, Ala. MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW 
CRAIG, MARY Jan. 22, Lexington, Ky. 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. J. oo 8, og — _ 
CROOKS, RICHARD Jan. 30, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Jan. 12, Omaha, Neb Jan. 31. Baldwin, Kans 
Jan. 14, Detroit, Mich } ,’ Lindsborg, Kom. 
D’ARANYI, YELLY . 7, Paterson, N. J. 
Jan. 5, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘eb. 14-15, Toronto, Can. 
Jan. 9, Havana, Cuba 2 21, Cincinnati, O. 
Jan. 12, Havana, Cuba Feb. 27, Flushing, N. Y. 
Jan. 20, Baltimore, Md . 4, Dayton, Ohio 
Jan. 23, Hollidaysburg, Pa. . 16, Somerville, N. J. 
Jan. 26, Lewisburg, W. Va. Apr. 16, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Jan. 30, Concord, N. H. NADWORNEY, DEVORA 
DEEGAN, —— I. March 6, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 19, N NIEMACK, ILSE 
DE GOGORZA. EMILIO Jan. 18, Utica, N. Y. 
Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y. Jan. 24, Detroit, Mich. 
Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. N. Y. STRING QUARTET 
DE HORVATH, CECILE Jan. 18-31, incl., Palm Beach, 
Feb. 25, Boston, Mass. Fla. 
DE NAULT, JOANNE Feb. 
Feb. 3. Hollidaysburg, Pa Feb. 
Feb. 8, Portland, Me Feb. 
EASTON, FLORENCE te 
Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y Feb. 
EC A JOSE Feb. 
an. 7, Habana, Cuba Feb. 
16, Warren, O. Feb. 
Jan. 22, Dixon, III. Feb. 
Jan. 24, Keokuk, Ia. Feb. 28, Keokuk, Iowa 
Jan. 30, Bay City, Mar. 1, St. Paul, Minn 
HARRIET Mar. 2, Rochester, Minn. 
27, Palm Beach, Fla. 


‘ Mar. 5, Kenosha, ie. , 
Mar. 6, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
"jan. 19, inva, y. Mar. 7, Ashtabula,” O. 
Bee 7 Mar. 9, Milton Academy, 
‘eb. 5, Lawrenceville, N. J. “Tr picheg eg so Ragag “jal 
ELSHUCO TRIO Mar. 13, Hartford, Conn 
Mar. 14, Tulsa, Okla. Mar. 19, New Haven, Conn. 
S<LWIN, ROBERT Boston, Mass. 
— 11, Albany, N. Y. Mar. 21, C aaietdge, Mz = 
~ i ] Mar. 25, Philadelphia, Pa. 
et ere Mar. 26, Clinton, N. Y 
eprint: Mar. 29, Middletown, 
GIANNINI, DUSOLINA Apr. 3, Princeton, 7 
an. 5, Rochester, N. Y. awiee 
feb 23, Hamburg, hiciaae N. TRA. MPHONY ORCHES 
G \* DEARD. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ONEGIN, SIGRID 


ROBERT 

. 7, Paterson, N. J. aN eh Py. 

wae ot T, CHARLES Feb. a Rs 
PADEREWSKI, IGNACE 

Jan. 5, Orange, N. 


Apr. 18, Chicago, Ill. 
HAMTUARIET. STRING Jan. 23, Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 12, Toronto, Canada PATTON, FRED ne 

Jan. 13, Montreal, Canada Jan. 31, Mamaroneck, N. Y 

Jan. 15, Boston, Mass. Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. 
HESS, MYRA PETERSON, MAY 

Jan. 6, Baltimore, Md. Jan. 9, Texas 

Jan. 9, Havana, Cuba PONSELLE, ROSA 

Jan. 12, Havana, Cuba Apr. 2, Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 18, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. POWELL. JOHN 

Jan. 22, on Ind. Mar. 5 '\ ‘arion, Als 

Jan. 24, Oberlin, O. eel; 7 * 

Jan. 26, Was ton, D. C. RABINOVITCH, CLARA 

Jan. 30, Chieagee Tit Feb. 23, St. Charles, Mo. 

Feb. 13, Ann Arbor, Mich. navn GEORGE PER- 
HOFMANN, JOSEF - , , 

Apr. 15, Boston, Mass. -.- dee N. Y. 

o—~ OBERTS, EMMA 
—— noe go Mar. 2, Sweetbriar, Va 
"© saree ROMA, LISA 
ee tae ee Apr. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7) ROSENTHAL, MORIZ 

JOHNSON, EDWARD Ee A MOR y. 
KEENER, SUZANNE ae 

Jan. 5, Montreal, Can. SAMUEL, HAROLD’ 
KOCHANSKI, PAUL . Jan. 5, Cleveland, Ohio 

an. 18, Ann Arbor, Mich. Jan. 12, Montreal, Can. 


Jan. 31, Richmond, Va. a 
KORTSCHAK, HUGO SIMONDS, BRUCE | 
Jon, 13, Saratoga Springs, 


Jan. 18, Middletown, Conn. 

Jan. 29, New Haven, Conn. he ge 
LAUBENTHAL, RUDOLF Feb. ii, Lakeville. Conn. 
¥. Feb. 21; Newport, R. I. 


Jan. 5, Rochester, 
LENOX STRING QUARTET Mar. 4, Middletown, Conn. 
Y. Mar. 15, New Haven, Conn 


an. 6, Hamilton, N. 
Jan. 10, Hartford, —_. SMITH, ETHELYNDE 
Feb. 4, Iowa City, Ia. Jan. 7, Radford, Va. 
Feb. 28, Lewisburg, W. Va. Jan. 11, Leavenworth, Kan. 
LESLIE, GRACE > Jan. 16, Pocatello, Ida 
Jan. 22, St. Louis, Mo. Jan. 17, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Jan. 31, Hamilton, Can. jan 19, Seattle, Wash. 


9, Owensboro, Ky. 
urray, Ky. 
3, Ashland, Ky. 
5, Bluefield, W. Va 
, Westfield, N. J 
Peoria, Ill. 
, Racine, Wis. 
Lake Forest, Ill 
. Dixon, Ill. 
, Aurora, IIl. 


Mich. 


Mass. 


Conn. 


LEVITZKI, MISCHA an. 25, McMinnville, Ore. 
Jan. 11, Hamburg, Ger. an. 31, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Feb. 19, Amsterdam, Holland Mar. 12, Pueblo, Col. 

Mar. 9, Madrid, Spain SPALDING, ALBERT 
Apr. 12, Helsingfors, Finland. Jan. 16, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

LEWIS, MARY . OLAF LUTHERAN 
Feb. 20, Boston, Mass. ai Giore 

LONDON STRING | QUARTET Jan. 26, Ann Arbor, Mich 

eb. 12, Norfolk, Va. SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
yo 14, RS mong = J. Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala. 
Apr. ¢ . So x. 
> : SWAIN, EDWIN 

MAIER AND PATTISON Feb. 8, Providence, R. I. 
Jan. 9-16, Kansas City, Mo. Mar. 27, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Jan. 23, Milwaukee, Wis. SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
‘eb. 3, Springfield, Ill. Jan. 8, Indianapolis, Ind. 

. & uskegon, Mich Jan. 9, Winnetka, Il 
. 13, Birmingham, Ala Jan 11, Manhattan, 
. 16, Evansville, Ind. Jan. 12, Fulton, Mo. 

. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. Jan. 13, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Kan 


January 1928 

Jan. 17, Peoria, II. WEISBORD, MISCHA 

Jan. 20, Lafayette, Ind. an. 10, New Rochelle, Conn. 

Jan. 26, Washington, D. C. Feb. 6, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30, Spartanburg, S. C. Feb. 13, Newburgh, N. Y. 

an. 31, Columbia, S. C. 7k 

. ’ » Be WELLS, PHRADIE 

Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. Mar. ‘, Atlantic City, N. J. 
TOVEY, DONALD FRANCIS Mar. 7, Hamilton, N. Y. 

tan, 7, Boston, Seek Mar. 20, Springfield 

Jan. 20, Wolfeville, N. S. WERRENRATH, REINALD 

as an. 17, Genesco, N. Y. 

VREELAND, JEANNETTE Mar. 27, Richmond, Va. 

Mar. 27, Baldwin, Kans. Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 29, Oskaloosa, Ia. Apr. 5-7, Detroit, Mich. 
Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. June 3, Providence, | ee 
Apr. 12, Minneapolis, Minn. ZIELINSKA, GENIA 
Apr. 13, St. Paul, Minn. Jan. 29, Albany, N. Y. 


2- 
5. 


Europe Tins Art of Hans Kindler 


Hans Kindler, cellist, returned to the United States on 
December 30 from a four-months’ tour of Europe in which 
he gave thirty concerts in the principal cities of the conti- 
nent. Mr. Kindler immediately embarked on an extensive 
American tour. 

The visit of Mr. Kindler abroad served to introduce to 
European audiences the modern achievements of American 
composers. Under the auspices of Elizabeth Shurtleff Cool- 
idge, patroness of American music, programs were given in 
the principal cities including works that had been composed 
for recent music festivals F the United States. Modern 
works by such masters as Casella, Pierne, Malipiero and 
Respighi were also given a hearing. 

Mr. Kindler’s tour began in Vienna early in September. 
“A cellist of more than brilliant attainments as a virtuoso 
. . . an exceptional artist,’ was the comment of the Vienna 
Stunde. In Venice, Mr. Kindler played for the first — 
Tempo Primo for cello and piano by Malipiero. The Gaz- 
zetta di Venezia declared. “He not only proved himself a 
sensitive, fine and most effective interpreter, but also re- 
vealed technical qualities of the highest order, among them a 
full, warm and robust singing tone.” 

Repeated engagements followed in Prague, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, The Hague, Paris, Frankfort, Brunn, and other 
leading cities of France, Holland and Belgium. In addition 
to the warm welcome given to American compositions, Mr 
Kindler won the acclaim of his audience and critics as one 
of the foremost living solo cellists. He will be heard in re- 
cital and with the leading orchestras during the remainder of 
the season. 


Museum Concerts Again Under Mannes’ 
Direction 

New York, this year, will again have its public concerts at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art under the baton of David 
Mannes. The Museum authorities have announced four 
Saturday night January concerts, and Mr. Mannes is pre- 
paring programs of the usual symphonic nature, to include 
a number of works not yet performed at these concerts. 

This is the tenth year of the Museum's symphony pro- 
grams and of Mr. Mannes’ conductorship of them. A list 
of attendance, compiled from year to year, has as the total 
audience over half-a-million, with the first concerts of 1919 
heard by 39,000 and those of last year, 1927, heard by 
63,000. 

This year again the cost of the January concerts will be 
met by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Lectures on evening pro- 
grams will be held at the Museum on Saturday afternoons 
in January. 


Curtiss Grove Sings for Hospital Children 


Curtiss Grove, baritone, sang for the ward children of 
the Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, on December 26, giv- 
ing the children much enjoyment by his interpretations of 
Hageman’s Animal Crackers, Mana-Zucca’s Big Brown 
Bear, Dichmont’s Ma Banjo and Harriet Ware’s Mammy’s 
Song. Mr. Grove gave a New York recital in Town Hall 
on sowed : 





PILAR-MORIN rictiSion 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
320 Central Park West, New York Tel 


Studie of the Theater: Riverside 9605 


MARGUERITE LICHTI 


SEASON 
For available dete address 48 W 





1927" 28 ‘NOW. BOOKI 


NG 
St.,N. Y. Tel. 3284 Circle 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


ERNEST TOY 


EMINENT AUSTRALIAN VIOLINIST 
For dates address 800 Orchestra Building 
Chicago, Il. 











MR. GEORGE 


LEHMANN 


Announces his permanent return to 
the United States. 


All applications for instruction in The Art of Violin- 
Playing should be directed to 


Hore. WELLINGTON, Seventh Ave. and 55th St. 
New York, N. Y. 














January 5, 1928 


Lucille Chalfant Fills Opera Engagements 
Abroad 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, began a series of 
operatic engagements in Europe with a performance of 
Lucia in the Liege Opera on December 26. During her two 


Photo by Apeda 
LUCILLE CHALFANT 


weeks’ engagement, she was scheduled for stellar appear- 
ances in Traviata, Lakme and Rigoletto. From Liege her 
tour takes her to Nice, where she opens the season of 
opera at the Casino on January 14 in Lakme. Miss Chalfant 
also will be heard in opera in Monte Carlo, Lyons and 
Bordeaux. Her American tour, which ended in December, 
included appearances with orchestra and in recital in Omaha, 
Kansas City, Wichita and other cities of the Middle West, 
and in Syracuse, Newburgh and New York. She opened the 
series of Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, and was 
soloist on the course of Plaza Musicales. 

Miss Chalfant will return to America in January, 1929, 
under the management of Baldini & Tremaine. Owing to 
concert and opera engagements abroad, her tour in this 
country will be limited to a period of three months from 
January to March, 1929. 


Hart House Quartet a Friend of New Music 


Possibly no other musical organization in Canada has 
done more to introduce to Canadians the work of contem- 


ELIZABETH QUAILE TEACHER 


OF PIANO 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street Fy 3 $ New York 


VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1611 
For Teachers, Singers, Vocal Students, ete. 


Benefits: Entitles members to office medical treatment and advice, for any 
condition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, THROAT and EAR, between 
2 and 5 p. m. daily (except Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9. 


Membership fee Fifteen Dollars per annum. 


DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Medical Director 
Circle 0593 


Mat! 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALS 


Mgt. Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


LEAP TI 


Teacher of Singing 














Voice Production without Interference 


FREE VOICE TRIAL 


and Consultation 
on 
Thursdays and Fridays 
From 2 to 3 P.M. 





Studio 326A West 77th St., New York 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4385 


MUSICAL COURIER 


porary American composers than the Hart House String 
Quartet of Toronto. While the Hart House musicians in- 
clude practically all the better known moderns in their 
repertory, particular emphasis has been placed on Ameri- 
can compositions in this year’s Toronto concert series. Both 
the Flonzaleys and the Persinger String Quartet of San 
Francisco have been guests of the Hart House Quartet this 
season, the former introducing Mannes, and the Persingers 
playing a quartet by Howard Hanson. The Hart House 
String Quartet itself is featuring John Beach’s Poem. 





New York Concerts 





January 5—Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 
Dorothy Kendrick, piano, evening, Town Hall; Yolanda 
piano, afternoon, Steinway Hall. 

January 6—-New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, Hotel Biltmore; Lilla Kalman 
and Carroll Hollister, sonata recital, evening, Steinway Hall 


Hall; 
Mero, 


January 7—Symphony Concert for Children, morning, Carnegie Hall; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Metro 
politan Symphony Orchestra and _ soloists, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; The English Singers, afternoon, Town Hall; Kedroff Quar 
tet, evening, Town Hall; Roosevelt Recital, afternoon, Hotel 
Roosevelt; Russian Symphonic Choir, evening, Engineering Audi 
torium; Flonzaley Quartet, evening, Washington Irving High 
School. 

January 8—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Andres 
Segovia, guitar, afternoon, Town Hall; Musical Forum, evening, 
Gallo Theater; Nina Gordani, diseuse, evening, Bijou Theater; 
Tannhauser in concert form, afternoon, Century Theater; New 
York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Guild 
of Vocal Teachers, afternoon, Chickering Hall; Opera Concert, 


evening, Metropolitan Opera House; Ruth Warfield and Gertrude 


Bonime, evening, Steinway Hall; Elsa Riefflin, song, afternoon, 
John Golden Theater; Lucilla de Vescovi, song, evening, John 
Golden Theater; Clara Evelyn, song, evening, Little Theater 

January 9—Ruth Breton, violin, evening, Hall; 
Kortschak, violin, evening, Town Hall 


Carnegie Hugo 

January 10-—Rudolph Ganz, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; Fraser 
Gange, song, afternoon, Town Hall; Marie Morrisey, song, 
evening, Town Hall; Charlotte Lund, opera recital, afternoon, 
Hotel Astor; Katherine Groschke, piano, evening, Steinway Hall; 
Donna Ortensia, song, afternoon, New Empire Theater. 

January 11—Banks Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; Donald Francis 
Tovey, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Harriet Van Emden, song, 
evening, Town Hall; Rhea Silberta, Music of Yesterday and 
Today, morning, Plaza Hotel; Elshuco Trio, evening, Engineering 
Auditorium; Andres Segovia, guitar, evening, Town Hall 

January 12—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall; Rosa Low, 
song, afternoon, Town Hall; League of Composers, evening, 
Town Hall; Eddy Brown String Quartet, morning, Ritz Carlton 
Hotel; Artistic Morning, Plaza Hotel; Nicola Zan, song, evening, 
Engineering Auditorium; Claire Casten Sheften, violin, evening, 
Stenway Hall. 

January 13—Philadelphia Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Bee 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Harrison 
Stevens, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Doris Niles, Sascha 
Jacobsen, Nina Tarasova and Paul Althouse, evening, Mecca 
Auditorium. 

January 14—Ignaz Friedman, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Phil 
harmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall; Pablo Casals, cello, 
afternoon, Town Ha!l; People’s Chorus, evening, Town Hall; 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Education, morning, Hampden 
Theater; Lonny Epstein, piano, afternoon, Steinway Hall. 

January 15—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Society 
of the Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall; Michio Ito, 
dance, evening, John Golden Theater; New York Symphony 

Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; New York Chamber 

Music Society, evening, Plaza Hotel; Musical Art Quartet, 

evening, Guild Theater; New York Matinee Musicale, afternoon, 

Ambassador Hotel; Thea Merovska, song, evening, Bijou; Juil 

liard School of Music, orchestra concert, evening, Engineering 

Auditorium; Opera Concert, evening, Metropolitan Opera House; 

Maurice Ravel, Lisa Roma and others, Ravel program, evening, 

Gallo Theater. 


January 16—Laurence Wolfe, song, afternoon, Town Hall; Beethoven 
Association, evening, Town Hall; Castano Lopez, song, even 
ing, Engineering Auditorium. 

Princess Jacques de Broblie, piano, evening, Carnegie 

all; Carl Friedberg, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Flonzaley 

Quartet, evening, Town Hall; Philharmonic Society, evening, 

Metropolitan Opera House. 


January 17 
H 


January 18—Ernest Schelling, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Fritz 
‘reisler, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; Donald Francis Tovey, 
yiano, afternoon, Town Hall; Frank Sheridan, piano, evening, 
Town Hall; Caroline Powers Thomas, violin, evening, Steinway 
Hall 


RUTH BRETON, 
violinist, who recently appeared with success in London and 
Berlm, will give her first New York recital this season on 
Monday evening, January 9, at Carnegie Hall. Walter Golde 
will accompany Miss Breton at the piano. 
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50 
PIANIST 


EMANUEL BAY iccoupanist 


ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Studio: 15 W. 90th Street, New York 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON STUDIO of ACTING 


Geashing for Préfessional Singers—Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones; Susquehanna 1676—Trafalgar 1162 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


HUBBARD 


Coaching, Program Building 
George L. Dwyer 
Boston, Mass. 


Riverside 10121 








Teacher of 
Wednesday . 


y, Monday 
ARTHUR J. 
VINCENT V. 


Vocal Technique, Diction, 
First Assistant: Dr. 
246 Huntington Ave. 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St., New York 








Studie: Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 


Kemenne BELLAMANN =z 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


«EDGAR 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 
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ALFREDO 


EDWIN 


a SWAIN 


BARITONE 


FV gt. ANNIE FRIEDBERG Fisk Build:ng, New York 


conree TU DLOW 


Australian Violinist 





Instructor of Sevcik and Auer Methods 
101 West 58th St., Apt. 18, New York. Circle 4179 


Studio 








Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphon. 
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Leon Goossens to Visit America 


“The Arch-Priest of Oboe Players.” 


Leon Goossens, who is soon to visit America, was born in 
Liverpool (England) in June, 1897. He comes of a musical 
stock, his father and grandfather both being well known 
conductors, while his mother was formerly an eminent oper- 
atic singer. His brother, Eugene, is familiar as composer- 
conductor both to European and American audiences, and 
his two sisters, Marie and Sidonie, are celebrated harpists 
(A second brother, Adolphe, also a musician, was killed in 
France in 1916). 

Leon Goossens was educated in Liverpool, and at the age 
of ten took his first oboe lessons with the late Charles Rey 
nolds, formerly principal! oboe of the Halle Orchestra, un- 
der Richter. Leon’s choice of this particular instrument 
was actuated by his own wish, and partly by the fact that 
his father recognized in him qualities requisite for the mas- 
tery of this particularly difficult instrument of the orchestra 
The removal of the Goossens family to London in 1911 saw 
Leon installed as a student of the Royal College of Music, 
where he acquired rich orchestral experience under Stanford. 
As early as 1913 Sir Henry Wood invited him to act as 
principal oboe during a tour of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
in Wales, with the result that in the following year, at the 
seventeen, he was offered, and accepted, the perma- 
nent post of principal oboe, which had then fallen vacant 
owing to the resignation of Henri de Busscher. However, 
he relinquished this post in 1915 to enlist as a trooper in the 


age o! 


—Daily Telegraph 


Middlesex Hussars, and throughout 1917 was serving in 
France as a corporal in the Eighth Royal Fusiliers. The 
following year he was again in France as a lieutenant in the 
Sherwood Foresters, being badly wounded in action just 
prior to the armistice. On the termination of the war he 
rejoined the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, where he remained 
until finally deciding to devote himself to solo playing and 
teaching exclusively. 

During his orchestral career in England he has played 
principal oboe in the following orchestras: Queen’s Hall, 
London Symphony, Royal Opera, Royal Philharmonic, Rus- 
sian Ballet, Welsh Symphony, Shapiro Symphony, Goossens, 
and several provincial organizations. He has also been a 
member of the London Wind Quintet since its inauguration, 
and his wireless recitals from London, Belfast, Cardiff, and 
Newcastle stations are well known. 

He was elected professor of the oboe at the Royal College 
of Music in 1923, and in the following year at the Royal 
Academy. Together with Albert Fransella, virtuoso flutist, 
and Francesco Ticciati, eminent pianist-composer, he formed 
the Philharmonic Trio in 1924, an organization which has 
made many successful appearances in recital both in London 
and the provinces 

It only remains to add that Leon Goossens gave his first 
recital in London at the Grotrian Hall in 1926. 
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Maddalena Elba as Guest Artist 


Maddalena Elba who had several guest performances 
earlier in the season with the San Carlo Opera Company in 
Worcester, Springfield and Boston, in the roles of Gilda, 


MADDALENA ELBA 


Lucia and Traviata, was warmly received everywhere by 
audiences and critics. 

I instance, the Worcester Evening Gazette, in speaking 

of her performance of Gilda on October 11, said: “She 
captured the audience by her very beautiful and appealing 
personality and a voice of sweetness which was most pleas 
ing in the coloratura passages.” Said the Evening Post: 
“Maddalena Elba has a voice of great beauty and power in 
the upper tones. She is an exceptionally fine actress and 
most attractive in appearance.” The Daily Telegram com- 
mented thus: “She was a sweet, graceful Gilda, physically 
delightful in the part, appealing in song and action.” 
In Boston, on October 26, when she sang Lucia, she fared 
equally well. The Herald critic was of this opinion that the 
performance was delightful with Maddalena Elba’s effortless 
tones making the difficult role of Lucia thoroughly enjoyable.” 
The Globe thought her “enjoyable vocally and charming in 
personality.” “As Lucia,” according to the Post, “Miss 
Elba disclosed a voice of pleasing quality, adroitly used.” 
The Boston Traveller said the role was “sung with a charm 
which was appreciated to the full by her audience.” 

In Traviata, in Springfield, the young singer scored an 
even greater success According to the Daily News of 
that city: “It was a particularly responsive audience Miss 
Elba faced for the first time in this city, an audience that 
immediately took her to its heart with tremendous warmth 
Her brilliant arias, easily the most pathetic of the produc 
tion, were sung with a dramatic force which at times seemed 
almost too great for the fragile body of the young singer. 
The prima donna has a most gracious stage presence, is 
tall and slender and very beautiful. As Violetta, the con 
sumptive courtesan she was very convincing.” Said the 
Union: “This young singer has a charming presence, is 
slender and knew how to wear her beautiful costumes. Her 
voice is a clear, high soprano, well developed in its upper 
range. Her acting was skillfully done and her gracious- 
ness quite won the audience. She was recalled many times 
and presented with flowers.” 


For 


“A dmirably” 


could also hear from the soprano, 
Bannerman,” so reads the translation of a notice which 
anpeared in the New Jersey Freie Zeitung following Miss 
Bannerman’s appearance at an Arion concert in Newark, 
N. J. The critic of that paper then declared: “In the first 
part of the program she sang two lovely songs of Schubert 
and Fr Ist’s by Schumann. Particularly in the last song 


Joyce Bannerman Sings 


“Noble art one Joyce 


perfection. With her bell-like strong voice 
she soon sang herself into the hearts of the hearers, who 
were not stingy with their applause. Miss Bannerman pos- 
sesses also the ability to modulate, to interpret and to mimic, 
and with sympathy heightened the whole effect. These things 
also showed themselves in her other numbers, which she 
gave in the course of the evening. The young artist is one 
of the best sopranos ever heard in Newark.” Miss Banner- 
man’s appearance in The Elijah at Syracuse, N. Y., inspired 
the critic of the Post-Standard to write that “Miss Banner- 
man filled the soprano role admirably.” 


she arrived at 


From Estelle Liebling’s Studio 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was soloist with the 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra on December 18. Erma Chase, 
lyric soprano, was engaged for the new musical comedy, 
Take It Easy, which has just opened in Atlantic City. 

— Sebel, lyric soprano, will give a recital on March 

Town Hall. Miss Sebel, who is the leading lyric so- 
eas of the WEAF Grand Opera Company, sang Nedda 
in Pagliacci on December 14, and on December 28 the 
mother part in Haensel and Gretel. Miss Sebel was also 
in a lecture recital given by Frederick Jacobi. 

Jessica Dragonette, popular “Philco” girl of the 
was re engaged to sing for the General Motors. Devora 
Nadworney, contralto, was the soloist at the Forest Hills 
Choral Club. Delphine March, contralto, was the soloist on 
December 1 in a lecture recital given by Frederick Jacobi; 
soloist on December 7 with the Mendelssohn Club, Albany ; 
soloist in the Messiah at Waterbury, Conn., on December 28, 
and on December 30 will be soloist in a concert given by 
the one of Composers at Town Hall. 

Nina Gordani, lyric soprano, will give two 
citals, January 8 and 22, at the Bijou Theater, on which 
occasions she will present many novelties in costume. The 
following are some other of Miss Gordani’s dates: De- 
cember 13, Astor Hotel; December 15, Theater Lovers So- 
ciety; December 17, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


soloist 
radio, 


costume re- 
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Morenzo Talks of Conditions 
in Europe 
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Voigtman Studying Again with Bergey 
Leslie Voigtman, tenor, who last year appeared with 
marked successs in various opera houses in Italy, has re- 
turned to Chicago to study with his teacher, Theodore S. 
Bergey. Mr. Voigtman made it known that, though he 
coached with several prominent teachers while a resident of 
Italy, he did not take a single vocal lesson, as he states that 


51 
of the high school, called upon J. Lewis Browne to preside 
at the console on the memorable evening. Mr. Keeler mad 
an appropriate speech, as did also J. Lewis Coath, president 
of the Board of Education, Howard W. Elmore, and William 
J. Bogan. Dr. Browne played his own Scherzo Sym 
phonique, Bossi’s Gaudeamus Igitur, and the Andante 
Bird’s orchestral suite. 


trom 


in the repertory. I often wonder why such a story was 
not given to Richard Strauss. He would have been the 
man. Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci and Zaza should have told the 
Emperor in which style the composer felt most at ease, and 
I feel quite safe in saying that if a libretto had been written 
of the reign of the beautiful Queen Louise and how she 
eluded being captured by Napoleon, who, with his army, 
passed through historic Potsdam (the home of the Hohen- 
zollerns), something very florid and exciting would have 
come to pass on the Berlin stage.” 


all his training was done 
Bergey. 
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Dedication of Elmore Organ 


Elmore has presented to the Lindbloom High 
Chicago, a gift of $22,000 for 
installation of an Elmore organ. 
the new instrument heard ; at its bes st, Harry Keeler, principal 


supervision of Mr. 
Purdon Robinson Holds Reception 

A reception was given at the New York studio of Purdon 
Robinson on December 17 in honor of Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin 
The program consisted mainly of songs by Ethelbert Nevin 
and among the artist presenting them were Doris Doe 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Wilbur, Barbara Hutchins, Sherman 
Small, R. Duane Humphreys and Purdon Robinson. Flor 
ence Adams was the accompanist. 
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Artists Everywhere 











o-soprano of the Metropolitan 
announced for De 
plans because of 


t and will sail for 


Claussen, mez 
from Europe 


Julia 
(Jpera \ >¢ return was 


, 7 ' 
ven obliged to change her 


protessional engagements on the continet 


this country > t Jant 
Georges Enesco, violinist, has arrived in 
is th tour of this cour His first appearance was as 
loist with the Phil Orchestra in Philadel 
tour to the 
February and 


lary 


adelphia yhia 


Enesco leit for a 
return East early in 


Chris 
He will 


” immediately thereafter 


tmas, 


" Flecunes Foster Jenkins, 
announces enry Hadley Morning for the January 11 
W aldorf-Astoria Hotel. The participants will be 
soprano ; Mr. Hadley, and Paulo Gruppe, 
cellist. A luncheon will follow. Mrs. J. M. Beach, chair 
man, announces a Thé Dansante for February 25 
Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell is announced for a lecture 
n the MacDowell works, illustrations by herself at the 
the League for Political Education, Town Hall, 
January 7, at 11 a. m 

Charles Naegele, 
Detroit 

N. Lindsay Norden prepared appropriate 
Chri services at the First 


Verdi 


president of the 


musicaie 


Inez Barbour, 


pianist, recently gave a recital in 


programs of 
Presbyterian 


music tor the stmas 


America for 


( lub, 
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Church, Germantown, Pa., of which he is and 
choirmaster. 

The People’s Chorus of New York celebrates its 
twelfth anniversary on January 14, with a concert at Town 
Hall under the direction of its founder, L. Camilieri. On 
this occasion Christmas carols and old chorale music will 
be sung. Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist, will be the solo- 
ist 

Rosemary continues to win 
donna of the Jazz a la Carte Company. 
pearance at the Riviera in Omaha, the Bee-News critic de- 
clared that “She has a pleasing tone, and this, 
coupled with more than average beauty, made her the out 
standing exponent of the classics in the show. Her turn is 
all to short.” According to the Evening World-Herald 
Romig vA is the most pleasing voice of its kind that has 

en heard at that theater. She sings with pellucid clarity 
re sweetness of tone, achieving her bird-like trills and 
high notes with the utmost ease. Her shadow song is a 
particular delight to all listeners who have a discerning ear 
for music.” Rosemary is an artist-pupil of Estelle Liebling 

Henry F. Seibert, organist, is giving monthly musical 
es at his church in New York. 


organist 


success on tour as prima 
Following her ap- 


voice of 


servic 


May Peterson a Radio Favorite 
Such is May Peterson’s popularity on important radio 
hours this season, that she has sung on the air from New 
York, where she appeared on the Maxwell Hour again from 
WJZ on November 10, to San Francisco, Cal., where she 
was featured on the Atwater Kent Hour on December 4. 
On route, the former Metropolitan soprano found time to 
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fill recital appearances, notably in Fulton, Mo., that de- 
manded her re-engagement. In January Miss Peterson 
tours Texas in concert, and in the spring, besides appearing 
in the New England states, will go to the Pacific Coast 
the latter part of April for another concert tour of that 
section, opening in Portland, Ore., on April 26. 


Lucille Arnold Owes Success to Madge Daniell 


Lucille Arnold, 
New York vocal 
voice for home singing. 


soprano, was brought to Madge Daniell, 
teacher, by her father, to cultivate her 
After the first year she was en- 


LUCILLE ARNOLD 

as soprano soloist at St. James Episcopal Church at 
Elmhurst, L. 1., a position she held for six years. Later 
she was heard in concert and radio work. However, the 
stage attracted her and she was engaged to understudy the 
principal role in Vogues, a musical show produced by the 
Shuberts. Her work was satisfactory and she was made 
understudy to Dorothy Francis in The Love Song. She 
proved a success and next was assigned the role of Char- 
lotte in Princess Flavia. When Evelyn Herbert was taken 
suddenly ill, Miss Arnold had to sing that role for a week 
at the Century, and then the Shuberts engaged her for the 
prima donna in A Night in Paris. Next came the prima 
donna part in Artists and Models, now playing at the Win- 
ter Garden. Her voice is a beautiful lyric soprano and re- 
cently she was obliged to turn down an offer to sing in 
Italy because of this present contract. 

Miss Arnold is working daily with Madge Daniell, and it 
is said that the young singer has the Metropolitan in mind 
for the future. She can reach a high C as easily as her 
middle C, with no effort as the voice is under control and 
well placed. The singer speaks only in the highest terms 
of her teacher and claims that she owes her entire 
to Miss Daniell. 


gaged 


success 


Giovanni Zanatello and Maria Gay to Visit 


America 


Miran, Itaty.—Giovanni Zanatello and Maria Gay, two 
noted artists well known in America, where théy spent many 
seasons with the Boston Opera Company, under the regime 
of Henry Russel, and where they gained much popularity 
and many artistic triumphs, will soon leave for America. 
Their visit will combine pleasure with business connected 
with their management for a period of five years of the well 
known Arena of Verona (for big summer open air produc- 
tions). It is also said that an American impresario is 
planning to have Zanatello sing several performances in one 
of the big New York theaters of Otello, in which role he is 
famous. Last season at the Teatro Dal Verme of Milan 
the tenor appeared twelve times in this opera, all to sold-out 
houses, and was nominated by both press and public as one 
of the few strong interpreters of this dramatic role. 

When Miss Gay was asked by the writer if it would be 
possible for the America public to hear her again in some 
of her well known interpretations, with her fascinating 
Spanish smile she answered Chi sa? (who knows) perhaps. 
And what opera would she prefer? Perhaps Carmen? She 
re sponded quickly that she would be very proud to sing the 
most famous work of Bizet, where she could show her real 
native temperament, and felt sure she would achieve a success. 
The two artists left Havre on the Paris, January 4, which 
arrives in New York about January 11; they expect to re- 
main in the United States about two months. 

Antonio Bassi 


New Haven Hears Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch 


On December 16, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave 
the first of a series of three violin and piano sonata recitals 
at the Lyceum School of Dancing and Music in New Haven. 
The numbers were the Mozart sonata in B flat, the Beetho- 
ven Kreutzer and two Godowsky pieces, Valse Macabre and 
Alt Wien, after which the audience’s enthusiasm was such 
that three encores were given. Mr. and Mrs. Bloch will 
appear there again on January 27 and February 24. 
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Foreign News in Brief 
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to be sent to the “Deutsche Kammermusik,” Baden-Baden, 
Stadt Musikdirektion Heinrich Burckard. 
“Everysopy Is Dorne Ir” 

VIENNA.—Great surprise has been caused here by recent 
rumors regarding the Theater an der Wien, Vienna's finest, 
and one of her oldest, operetta theaters. It has become 
known that this house, long considered the most aristocratic 
of all central-European operetta theaters, has recently adopted 
new and rather doubtful methods: Edmund Eysler, it is 
stated, had been called upon to cover half of the star 
salaries for his operetta The Golden Mistress, now running 
at the Theater an der Wien; and Emil Berté (nephew of the 
late Heinrich Berté who reaped millions from Das Drei- 
maderlhaus, which was the original version of Blossom 
Time) was compelled to finance completely the production 
of his operetta Music in May. Berte’s suit for repayment 
of the invested money has attracted public attention to the 
“new morals” now current in Viennese theatricals, and the 
Viennese authors are up in arms against the new sy 2 


CzECHOSLOVAK Composers LEAD IN GERMANY 
PraGcue.—The Czechoslovak Composers’ Society’s 1926 
records, just published, reveal the astonishing fact that 
Germany holds the record for performances of Czech music, 
i. e. that Czech composers were during the last year played 
more frequently in Germany than in all other lands, not 
excluding the Slav countries. The sum collected by the 
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society as royalties for Czech composers during the year 
under consideration reaches the $80,000 mark, of which two 
thirds was paid out to the authors themselves. America, as 
is known, has so far no copyright agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. P. M. 
“TnsurRE Your VoIceE AND REMAIN YouNG!” 
ViENNA.—Vienna had a good laugh over a recent law suit 
brought against a fraudulent insurance agent by Leo Slezak, 
the Staatsoper’s tenor. The clever agent had sold the famous 
singer an insurance policy safeguarding him against the loss 
of his voice, and Slezak later sued him for repayment of 
the premium. The case was finally settled out of court. 
Incidentally Slezak, long announced as “Czech tenor” will 
shortly sing in Czech again, for the first time in many years. 
The event will take place at Prague, where Slezak will sing 
Czech songs in a polyglot program. 
GERHARDT TO Ho_p More MAsTER CLASSES 
Lonpon.—Elena Gerhardt, celebrated German Lieder singer, 
has acceded to the numerous requests for another series of 
master classes like those she held last season in London. 
The - series will be given in the spring from April 16 to 
May 2 M. S. 
CosimA WAGNER Ninety YEARS OLD 
Bertin.—On Christmas Day Cosima Wagner, Richard 
Wagner’s widow, was ninety years old. She is still living in 
Wahnfried, Wagner’s villa in Bayreuth, with her son, Sieg- 
fried Wagner. ZY 
BAYREUTH FEsTIVAL FoR NEXT SUMMER 
Bertin.—The Bayreuth Festival will take 
summer of 1928 from July 19 to August 19. 
be sins will be the same as last year, namely 
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and Isolde (five times) Parsifal, 
(three times). 
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(five times) and the complete Ring } 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes Enjoyed 


filled the new audi 
Rochelle, N. es for 


A large and enthusiastic audience 
torium of the Woman’s Club in New 
the appearance of Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes in a 
two-piano recital. As in the case of other appearances, 
their success was immediate and complete. 

Under the headline: “Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
Enchant with Program,” the new Rochelle Standard-Star 
had the following to say: “The concert left a definite stamp 
on the musical intelligence of the community. In refine 
ment, finesse and continuity it was of perfe t proportions 
The playing together of the two pianists is as of one artist 
a rendering of fine mosaics, perfectly balanced. Mr. Hughes 

also offered solo selections in his admirable way. The Aren 
sky Valse, which, as am encore, closed the evening, brought 
much applause from the audience, and the feeling that the 
two hours of the program had indeed passed very speedily.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes will play a two-piano program in 
Stamford, Conn., on january 11. 


Pupil of Mrs. Wood Rita Heard 


At a large tea given by Mrs. Garret G. 
ber 12 at her home in Hackensack, io 
presented by Alma*Ackerson, contralto. She was heard in 
numbers by Handel, Schubert, and others, with succe 
Miss Ackerson is contralto soloist at Christ’s Church, Ha 
kensack, and studies with Mrs. Wood Stewart at the Institut 
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a program was 
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beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 
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Street, New York City. 
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MANAGER WANTS SINGERS—For 
mutual benefit. Somewhere there are two 
undiscovered talented, personable, young 
Christian women (Soprano & Contralto) 


furnished, 


ance. 


Southern exposure, 
Tel. 


private bath, 
and part time can be 
hour, day or month. 


Mason & Hamlin grand piano, 
: Secretary in attend- | 
Circle 4252. 





who could make good in concert if effi- 
ciently exploited. I can sell any team of 
genuine talent willing to help themselves 
and all concerned by cooperating sincerely 
and persistently; answer with full details 
and references. Please consider silence a 


Street, 
polite negative. Address: “T, M. O.” care 


WEALTHY MEMBER of a well known 
New York Musical Club offers two part 
vocal scholarships with established we 
All information by addressing “R. A. 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West vih 

New York. 


New York. 


Broadway, 








of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


STUDIO TO SUBLET—Carnegie Hall, 
part time, large and attractive, beautifully 








posure, 


METROPOLITAN 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- 
_nished Studio Apartment, 

Hardwood flooring throughout, 


and Artistic 


OPERA HOUSE 


Southern ex- poses. 





for lease, also a niet same 
arranged for by the 
For particulars and | 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


OPPORTUNITY to own and conduct flour- | 
ishing School of Fine Arts in Oklahoma. Resident, non-resident 
Departments of Piano, Voice, Dramatics, 

Dancing well 

Building with Little Theatre and outside | 

studios specially constructed for these pur- | 

Living quarters in building. Can 

be leased or purchased. For particulars, 


address “K. L. B.” care ie MUSICAL 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


|The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th Se. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 


tudi 





. with or with 
out bath. 
Furnished studios with piano tor 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
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Lotta Mappen Directs CHorar CLus 
Central Christian Church, West 81st Street, was filled on 
December 21 when the Central Choral Club, twenty singers, 
its concert, Lotta Madden conducting the excellent 
With style and effective interpretation they sang 
ranging from traditional Christmas carols to numbers 
and Wynne. Miss Madden, well 
Band and radio soloist, evidently has 
singer, and so attains splendid results. 
said a listener Minnie Carey Stine, 
Schultz, violinist (Auer pupil), won 
solo contributions, followed by hearty 

accompanist 


Rave 

singers 
works 
by Gounod, 
known as Goldman 
the esteem of every 
It was a real treat,’ 
contralto, and Mary 
applause for their 
el and May List was a capable 


stevenson 


cores 


! 
GRASSE-GoRN SONATA- RECITAI 

a delighted audience listened to a perform- 
sonatas for violin and piano by Edwin 
Steinway Hall. Respighi’s B 
minor sonata, met with a hearty welcome. Leo Weiner’s 
Sonata in F sharp minor was beautifully rendered, and some 
of the melodious measures of the larghetto and allegro linger 
in the memory 

Mr. Grasse’s own which he 
attained, under the deft hands of its creator 
the satisfying and lofty heights which | 
due 30th artists once more gave proof of their sincere 
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»f three modern 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


by talented young pupils of Jacob Mestechkin. Several of 
these have honors; among them Jacques Singer who won a 
Curtis Institute scholarship, and Helen Berlin who was first 
prize winner at the Sesqui-Centennial contest last year. 
Herman Kopelnisky won gold medals in the New York 
Music Week contest, and Joseph Glassman also won a gold 
medal at the Brooklyn Free Musical Society contest. 

The December 18 recital brought forward the following 
players: Sadie Linder, Belle Epstein, Sylvai Rubin, Sylvia 
Guberman, Anna Mendelson, Irene Lesser, L. Chazin, B. Alt- 
man, A. Schisler, L. Kaplan and J. Glassman. Elfrieda 
Bose-Mestechkin and Leonid Mestechkin were at the piano. 
Announcement of forthcoming recitals include one by pupils 
on January 8, Guild Hall, and by Joseph. Glassman, artist 
pupil, Steinway Concert Hall, February 5. 

Y. M. H. A. OrcHestra AND CHORAL CONCERT 

A. W. Binder conducted the Y. M. H. A. orchestra and 
the Y. M. H. A. choral society, December 18, at the Ninety- 
second Street Y. M. H. A. The orchestra played excerpts 
by Dvorak, Offenbach, Bizet and Strauss, and the choral 
society was heard in Jewish songs, arranged by Conductor 
3inder. The artistic feature of the affair was the cellist, 
Vladimir Dubinsky, who played works by Bruch, Valencin, 
Cui, and Delibes with the nobility of singing tone and super 
lative technic associated with all his performances. 

MariAn PALMER AN EXCELLENT ANNE PAGE 

Marian Palmer appeared as the dainty and charming Anne 
Page in The Merry Wives of Windsor, presented by the 
Little Theatre Opera Company in Brooklyn, Decemer 14. 
The young girl, prize winner at the Sesqui-Centennial con- 
test last year, studied at Crouse College, Syracuse, and has 
sung in church there and in Norwich, N. Y., being at present 
soprano of a prominent Brooklyn church. She has a very 
sweet soprano voice, always looks well, and is also a singer 
of decided intellectual superiority. 

HeLteNeE RoMANorr’s WHITE 

Princess White Deer recently sang Indian 
station WHN, Journal Hour, with big success, also appear- 
ing on the S. S. Leviathan before enthusiastic admirers. 
Kathleen Karr was also heard as prima donna in Keith 
Vaudeville, King’s Birthday ; she has a beautiful and power- 
ful voice, with splendid high tones. Joyce White, well known 
comedienne and dancer, is a head-liner at another Keith 
Theater, sponsored by Conrad. 

Levenson Compositions HEArpD 

Boris Levenson’s violin works are frequently heard, recent 
instances being Jascha Fishberg’s playing of his Dreams at 
the Educational Alliance and Harry Urbont, who played 
Levenson’s Oriental Dance at the Engineering Auditorium. 
December 15, Nicos Cambourakis played his Canzona in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall with success, the composer 
receiving an ovation from the audience. 

ANTHONY Pesci Is Hearp 

Anthony Pesci, studying with James Massell, sang No- 
vember 30 for the Richmond Memorial Hospital, and more 
recently for the Jewish Hospital, at the Shubert Theater. 
He has also been engaged for leading tenor roles in per- 
formances in Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

VeELAzcO OrGAN StTupios 

Emil Velazco, graduate of the Chicago Musicai College, 
then organist of Chicago and Buffalo moving picture thea- 
ters, and more recently opening the Roxy and Colony 
Theaters, has established a studio on Broadway for motion 


Deer SINGS 
songs over 


January 5, 1928 


and Spain, and a new unaccompanied anthem by Clarence 
Dickinson, World Rejoice, for eight-part chorus with solo 
quartet. Soloists were Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, Charles 
Stratton and Alexander Kisselburgh. 

StrrES AND RoEMAET-RosANorr AT BLIND INSTITUTE 

Students at the N. Y. Institute for the Education of the 
Blind heard Louise Homer Stires, Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff 
and Katharine Swift in a recital December 16. 


Klibansky Studio Activities 

Vivian Hart, artist from the Klibansky studio, has been 
singing at the Keith Theater, Baltimore, and later on will 
sing at the Keith Theater, Philadelphia ; she was also solo- 
ist recently at a concert given by the Harmony Club of 
New York. 

Elsie Eyre gaye a program over station WEVD. Other 
artists from the studio who will give or have given pro- 
grams (same station) are: Helen Janke, Lizetta Braddock, 
Adele Ardsley and Tristan Wolf. 

Reginald Pasch appeared in the New York production of 
Golden Dawn. Edwin Bidwell is now with the New York 
production of Funny Face. William Simmons has been 
engaged as soloist at the Copley Square Church, in Boston. 
Irene Taylor and W. Weigle are soloists at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Boston. 

Lauritz Melchior achieved great success at his guest per- 
formance at the Stadt Theater in Hamburg. He sang 
Lohengrin for the first time, and the papers spoke highly of 
his splendid performance; he has been engaged for per- 
formances in Berlin and Stuttgart. 

Mr. Klibansky recently gave a successful recital in Boston. 


Frequent Engagements for Warford’s Students 

Four Warford pupils—Grace Farrar, soprano; William 
Hain and Allan Jones, tenors, and Joseph Kayser, baritone 

—are members of the Little Theater Opera Company, of 
Brooklyn, now playing Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Eva Mali, soprano, sang in Plainfield, N. J., December 1; 
in Newark, December 3, and gave a costume recital in 
Steinway Hall, New York, December 9. Joseph Kayser, 
baritone, was soloist with the Chatham, N. J., orchestra 
December 9. Allan Jones, tenor, is engaged for a series 
of radio evenings with the Continentals over WJZ. Jess 
Chaney, contralto, is engaged for Fox productions. Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano, on November 23 began a series of sixty 
concert engagements. 


Dilling Soloist for Union Francaise 
At the dinner given by the Union Francaise No. 17 at 
the Hotel McAlpin on December 11, Mildred Dilling enter- 
tained with a number of harp solos. 
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3rIcK CHURCH CHRISTMAS Musk 


Special Christmas music was given at the 


rick Church, 


December 25, with accompaniment of violin, cello, harp and 


organ, 


including carols from Norway, Lapland, 


Holland 
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ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 
G. B. Lamperti and Royal Conservatory, 
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Concert and Opera Repertoire 
23 E. 18th Ave., Denver 
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HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
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HE FLECK PIANO SCHOOL | 
A School for artistic Piano Playing 
A training school for Piano Teachers 
Edward B. Fleck, Director, 1527 High St., 
Denver 





ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





yf ABGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studio, 1175 East 1lth Ave., 
Phone: 9435 York 





INIFRED HOWE 
Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paris 
Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 











ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 





DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


E. H. BAXTER RINQUEST 
Specialist - singing, speaking and 
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A Few of the 250 World- 
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Recorded for, and En- 
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ard 


Beseal, Forreecie The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand 
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The Welte Company, Inc. 


The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano of the highest quality. The entire mech- 
anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that 
overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with 
manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been 
maintained. It will delight the most talented performer. 


695 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 


Mids iders, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street 


New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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DRAWN FROM 
LIFE ESPECIALLY FOR 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Y 
Mauro GonzM£z 


Schipa, the gallant Prince Charming of the Chicago Civic Opera, into the private retreat of Evans &@ Salter. “How would you 
lf in caricature?’ I 2sked. ‘I like that better than photographs, he answered. The Bambino of the Civic Opera constellation 
t to forget the direct line from the top of his forehead to the tip of his nose. He even hinted naively in euphonic Spanish that 
il about his ‘front view’ and that I do a profile. The Italian singer of Spanish songs added an autograph to the finished 
g, said, ‘Por el amor al arte!’ Dope that one out!"—-Mauro Gonzalez. 
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